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More McClure Authors, More McClure Artists, More McClure Features — This r 
page tells the story of what McClure’s in the Big Size means to McClure readers | 
H 
‘ Lh 
The Conquest of America! . . Cleveland Moffett. 9 4 
An imaginary narrative of what would happen if war. should A 
be made upon the United States by Germany or any country Hi 
equa‘ly prepared yi 
Illustrations by Wladyslaw T. Benda i 
- ¢ st 
Billy Sunday in Action. - . Boardman Robinson 13 | 
Sketches made especially for McClure’s Magazine i A 
; . a 
. Saving Graces.” wg. he Holworthy Hall 14 
A short story in which a newly pore pair decide to save ;' 
money — and do it iM 
Illustrations by James — Flagg ifs 
i 
y Amber... . . Henry Kitchell Webster 16 Bic 
a A short story of sie stage and a searcher after Truth if 
New-Feed UNDERFEED way Illustrations by Will Foster ) 
Stop! Read this. It means money saved ; if } 
pe evens e hey 04 Six Tremendous Gamblers . Edward Mott Woolley 18 \ 
remember that all this comfort and he cc The thrilling chances taken by some American business men - if 
anteed — guaranteed the Williamson New-Feed Illustrations by Arthur William Brown 4 
UNDERFEED way. It is but one instance among 
rms as WOCHENR? peu Flood-Tide - «+ . Ralph Henry Barbour 20 k 
year before my UNDERFEED was installed. my . . 
h A short story telling how two young people mended their broken 
engagement in spite of G. B. Shaw 
Illustration by F. Graham Cootes OR father at the office, a 
. . THERMOS Carafe of chilled 
The Honey Bee [Continued] - Samuel Merwin 22 water makes for health and 
The Story of a Woman in Revolt comfort. Men should drink more 
Illustrations by R. M. Crosby water than they'do. A THERMOS 
well used will lengthen life. 
—_ — : = ° . - . 1 
Pr care was First for Mother . Anna Steese Richardson 24 evi, fuck every member of the family. 9s 
AY a COAL message to the American family more important than keeps liquids ice cold for three days or 
A DER F Ee) E dD BILLS Twilight Sleep steaming hot for 24 hours. 
Furnaces and B« P It is indeed a good servant in the home. 
- . . . oe = o 
The “Candle” Principle “This little girl earns $100,000 a year”... 25 THERMOS makes it’ now "an actuol 
The New-Feed UNDERFEED operates on the A photograph of Mary Pickford, posed for McClure’s economy. 
“candle —, — from ag ny ven BOTTLES FROM $1.00 UP 
clean coals and flame are always on top in direct ‘ 
contact with most effective radiating surfaces. In Beltane the Strong ~ : : : Jeffery Farnol 27 ry > ae - + “ 
passing up through the live fire, all smoke, Beginning a new novel by the author of “The Broad Highway” FOOD JARS “ me « 
— They cant go up the chimney and Illustrations by Arthur E. Becher LUNCH KITS “ 2.00 * 
be wasted asin top- heaters. - . 
Burns Cheaper Grades of Coal Melting Ice. ° . . - James Oppenheim 31 tation, Gahins, yeaa, comeing and 
And the New-Feed UNDERFEED burns the cheaper A short story introducing an extraordinarily touching character picnicking. 
Feed t oo simple that S bep-ot id can epersie it with on geod in Kirah Polly, woman detective soum. Umiug-comms, Warery, ving sccm, 
fesults as when the fire is in charge of a professional “furnace Illustrations by Henry Raleigh porch, office and factory.” yoy pte 
Learn More About It Cat-Out View of . 4 THERMOS kit for children and 
Send the attached coupon. Remember the Underfeed Furnace “K” [Continued] . ° Mary Roberts Rinehart 33 sromthe end a, R --- ~ = um 
SO per cent saving in coal bills is guaranteed a The story with a big mystery, a wonderful girl, and—“K” day meal. 
sey Weal free ‘ae Illustration by Charles E. Chambers ” Do not accept as truthful representa- 
interesting book ‘From Overied to Under ons that all temperature retaining bot- 
feed’’ which describes the New-Feed's sim- s tles are genuine THE RMOS vessels. For 
ple operation. Sending the coupon costs The Grand Old Dope a j P Grantland Rice 36 your protection and ours, look for the 
_ deced gan. under ao ehlign a ie name THERMOS stamped plainly on 
tlon. Send it NOW! Some anecdotes about America’s most valuable ball-player the bottom. 
' The Williamson Heater Co. Portrait by Arthur William Brown Write for so enaenensing book 
94 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio . ‘ on wR MOS. 
-------- Tony Gets Fired . . . ° Willard Connely 68 AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
The Williamecen Hester Co. The first of Tony's heart-to-heart talks with the men who make 
194 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio the magazines . NORWICH, CONN. 
thinks with s Willlamese New Feed UNDERFER o_— - Jilustration by Rea Irvin New York San Francisco Toronto 
Were fiack an Water sfstom interested in) 4 Be S" 
Name Your Money and How to Make it Earn == 
pee “Hints for the Small Investor” Albert W. Atwood 78 We Save You The Price 














if My dealer's name is____ Ry 


WORK SHOPS 


OF wood and metal workers, with- 
out steam power, equipped with 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 


allow lower bids on jobs and give 
gteater profit on the work. Fh 
sent on trial if —- Damen an. 











and a new Financial Service 


Cover Design by Clarence F. Underwood 











W.F.&jJOH BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby | neey Rockford, If. 


The McClure Publications, McClure Building, New York 
Published ee cant as Second-Class Matter at New bw New York. Entered as 
Second-Class Matter Post-Office Department, Canada. Entered at Stationer’s Hall, 
rar by the McClure Publications, Incorporated, New York, Fourth 


London. 
Avenue and nn N Street, New York. All dramatic, moving-picture, and other 
rights reserved. Subscription terms: In the United States, Canada, Mexico, 

American Possessions $1.00 per year. In all other countries in the Postal Union $2.00 
year. An order blank with the magazine is notice that your subscription has expi 
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and 
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ired. 











Of a Boat -On-Your 
Outboard Motor 


Why pay $70 or $8 for a motor 
e one whit better than the American 
.% ? It embodies just as good ma 
terials, worbmanehip and design. We se! 
cheaper becadse of big production and the fact that 


American Motors Are Sold Direct 


saving you dealers’ profits. The American gives 2 

h. Pp Runs 6 to 9 miles an hour, Adjustable for 

Reversible. Weighs about 50 Ibs. Steers with 

nan Also have rudder steered model. Mag- 
neto ignition at small cost. Ask for catalog ‘'B.’ 


American Engine Ce.. 615 Boston St., Cetroit, Mich, 
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An Unrivaled Summer for Your Son 


\ summer at ot the Culver Schools means a vacation that will put any boy 
on his feet physically and give him a wonderfully good time. Military training 
ulver Miliiary Academy regarded as the 
finest private military school in the country. Enough study to help the backward 
others from getting mentally rusty.. The recreative features 
boy's own heart The NAVAL SCHOOL is the most successtul 
attracting boys from almost every State.. The 


under the men who have made the 
boy and keep the 
modeled after 
boy's summer school in America, 
CAVALRY SCHOOL gives each boy his own horse and a splendid training in 
horsemanship. The WOODCRAFT SCHOOL offers boys as young as 
and camp-craft 






xtraordinary training in wood- 
Board and tuition, $150 


weirve in 





inder Dan Beard 






$200, including use of horse, in Cavalry 





Uniforms and 
Woodcrait, $25; Naval, $38; Cavalry, 


aN $39.50. Send for catalog ol which 


ever School Address 


™ hool 


equipment: 














interests you 





Registrar's Office 
CULVER SUMMER SCHOOLS 
CULVER, INDIANA On Lake Maxinkuchee 













‘fee Senate Camps in one. 


CAMP P IDLEWILD ““Y=erva* 


24th year. 
FIRST THINGS EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
Development of character wenty three years of camp life 
ltivation of good manners thy ov Giteen hundred boys in camp 
ldealizing of rity of mind and body Not a single serious accident 
Hance for safet Mr. Dick's personal supervision for twenty-three years 


Your bey deserves the best Half summer in N. H 
ears Idlewild provides it. Half summer in Maine 
iles of lake shore yoo acre Fleets of canoes and motor boats 


Thirty-twe-page Winstrated Descriptive Booklet on request. Address JOHN M. DICK. B.D, 348 Exchange Bldg. Boston 


junior to 13 year 


tor sto 

























New York, New York City,Hotel McAlpin 
Wilton, Me 


Kineo Family Camps Unique plan 


Ly rk, Denmark Inn 


MAINE 


Winona Camps for Boys 








Moose Pond. Eighth season Two camps. Graded for families with children. roth season. Happy 

8 to 16 For Mustrated booklet address solution of children's care and training. hin- 

‘ kk Cops dergarten play school .Separate camps for boys 

- and girls, under experts. Booklet. 1.1. McCout. 
Maine, Denmark Maine, Wilton 

Wy onegonic Camps for Girls Kineowatha Camps "Sit. Se»- 

vse Pond Fourteenth Season Three parate | arate campetor 

ae a & 0 OF Bor Muctsated Booklet addrene younger and older girl. Little bungalows, 

’ : ; . Me =a Mes ¢ : Coss modern plumbing. Sports, mountain trips, pa- 


ture work, arts and crafts, etc. Supervision in 
° sures satety. Bookiet Ectsaseta ! Bass.S.A. 





Massacnuserrs, Brovkline, 29 Claflin Road 
Morey and Fairlee Lake, Vt., & 


~ Lake ya a 
Aloha Camps Lake Katherine, N. H. th season, 


For Girls. Pure water. Water «ports. Tennis, golf, hand 


craft Nature study, horseback riding, mountaineering. 
Substantial house... Board floor tents. Girls’ welfare our 
first care. Booklet Me and Mes. E. L. Guirck 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, P. O. Box 1157 
For Speech Detectives, especially 
Camp Perdava Stammerers, of all ages Con 
ducted by director of speech clinic at a pub lic hospital 
Outdoor sports. Limited number. Pleasant and beneficial 
New England's most beautiful lakes 
Digecror 








For Girls Fairlee, Vt. 
Wynona’s isa healthy and happy outdoor life in a Dist. of Cor., Washington, Mintwood Pl. and roth St 


All water || Bristol School 


canoeing, motor- French Residence 


summer on one of 
Tutoring. For information, address 





pine grove overlooking Lake Morey. 
sports are under safe restrictions 
boating, sailing; swimming on sand-bottom beach. 


Elective, Preparatory, Academic 
und two years’ Collegiate Courses Diploma Course in 

" - j | j . M usix Capital advantages Athletics 
and sports are regulated so as not to overtire Miss Aurce A. Barsrot, 


hiking, mountain climbing, basket - ball, tennis, golf, 
archery and horseback riding. Resident physician Chevy Chase Seminary se : 
in as ungton . 


health For recreation most beautiful suburb. Preparatory and finishing courses 

there is music, dancing, handicraft, nature study and §) sur ng departments of Music, Art and Domestic Science 
, Sf 2 ust abins. s 1t acres, all outdoor sports. Artesian water. ¢ atalogue 

open-hre talks Rustic cabins, leeping ; Me ord Mes S. N. Barker. Principals 


bungalow 4, administration building with « omplete ’ 
Waterisfroma | 


Principal 





Distaict of CoLumpia, Washington 
A school for girls, 


and nurse watcl over girls’ 


l utoring 





Desraicr or Cotumma, Washington 


Fairmont-—-A Home School for Girls 
|| Regular and Special courses Advanced Courses for 
High School Graduates. Music, Art, Expression, Lan- 
guages References Exchanged Literature on request 

| Outdoor «ports 
| Drstraict or Covumera, Washington, 1920 Florida Av. 
Established 


/ A School for Girls C 

Gunston Hall 1892 ele and Academic 
Courses 

: 

4 

' 


equipment Modern plumbing 
scientifically tested spring 
farm. For catalogue address 

j THE DIRECTOR, 261 Sumner St.. 


good food from camp 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


















Music, Art and Expression 
«pecially planned for the school. Required athletics under 
trained <unervision Mes. Bevertey R. Mason. Prin 





Connecticut, Greenwich, Ely Court 


The Ely School 


: For Girls. In the country. One hour from New Vork 
.| City Certificates to Vassar and the New England Col- 
leges 





20 minutes from Washington, D.C. Ideal cli- 
mate, 65-acre campus, 50 instructors, 30 build- 
ings, division of girls into smal] home and social 
groups, limited classes and specialized instruction. 
ome economics, diploma course. Floriculture, 


2 years collegiate work. For catalog address 
Registrar, Box 152, Forest Glen, Md. 




















Dist. or Cor., Washington, 1601 Connecticut Averiue 


Martha Washington Seminary {*" ‘°""* 


Located in the finest residential section of 
the National Capital, overlooking Dupont 
Circle Delightful school life combined 
with Washington advantages. Two years’ 
course for high school graduates. General 
and special courses Department of Do- 
mestic Science and Household Arts, Music, 
Elocution, Art and Modern Languages. 
Outdoor Sports. Sight-seeing cach week. 
$600 a year upward 
Epwaap W. THompson. Principal 


Connecticut, Ridgefield 





New York, in the Berkshires. All water 
athletic fields, gymnasium New 
boat house. Limited enrollment 

Rotanp J. Mucerorp, Ph.D . Headmaster 


sports 








Connecticut, Cornwall Box M 


Rumsey Hall 


In the Litchfield Hills Young boys prepared for 
secondary schools. Athletics under supervision. Address 
Lours H. Scuurre, M. A., Headmaster. 





ILiinor, Jacksonville Box D. 


. . 
Illinois Woman’s College 

A Standard College—Full College Courses with degree. 
Preparatory Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, 
E=<pression, Home Economics. Students from 26 states, 
Write for catalogue Address Woman's CoLiece, 











Learn a Paying Profession 


that assures you a good Income and position for 
life. For twenty years we have su liy taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three Color Work 
Our graduates carn $20 te $50 a week. We assist+them 
to seeure these positions. Learn how you can become 
successful. Terms easy living inexpensive. 
Write for catalogue—-NOW. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue, bifingham, Ilinels. 





Ridgefield School *°*,%”%, 5° 

















EVANSTON ACADEMY 


A School of good work and good will where individus! instruction ie 
possible, where classes are not crowed, where you can enjoy University 
asscelath.n and equipment such as the great Northwestern University 
cy wnasium, 
r ** Student Life,”’ a beautiful tliustrated 
book, write 
Rex 150 










EVANSTON, ILL. 





The University of Chicago 
HOME ===. 


correspondenc ©. 
For detailed in- 
formation address 


Str4 Year 0. of C. (Div.B) Chicage,I, aman 

























—_—— 
MARYLAND, Frederick. 

Formerly The Woman's College. 
Hood College Standard A. B. & B. S. courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Pedagogy. Sep- 
arate Preparatory school. New buildings on 45-acre subur- 
ban site. Our own garden and dairy.. Terms, $350. Pre- 
paratory, $300 loserpn H. Arpce. Pd.D.. President. 


isss—Maryland College for Women isis 











G@aoct Hau 


Mowe Hate Gonvow Haut Cevrer Hat 
The most ideal College in the country in Size, avoid- 
ing the strain of great numbers; Mistery, of 61 suc- 
cessful years; Leeation, suburbs of Baltimore, near 
Washington, 500 feet elevation; Strength of its vari- 
ous courses of study leading to degrees; new fire- 
proof buildings; private baths; swimming pool. 
Gymnasium, Field Sports. Twe and Three-year courses 
for High Sebeool graduates; Superior Musie Conservatery: 
Graduate Schools of Domestic Sclence and Arts; School of 
Expression, Art and Elecution; Non-sectarian; elevat- 
ing home life. Catalogue on request. 

Oharles Wesley Gallagher. D.D.. Box N Latherville. Md. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 559 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a specialist 


Frankutn T. Kuert, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Box M, 4 Arlington Street 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McCurntock, Principal. 





Micuican, Grand Haver 

Thorough preparation for College 
Akeley Hall Music, Art, Domestic Science. Phys- 
ical Culture. Excellent Gymnasium All outdoor sports, 
tennis, basketball, boating. Individual attention. Sep- 
arate house for younger girls. Board and tuition, $525 
Mary HeL_en Yerkes, Resident Princip ul 

















A school where girls learn 
self-reliance. 23 miles from 
Boston. Extensive grounds An er, Massa 

modern builaings 


ee 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Miss BE RTH A GSILET BAIL TY. “Principal. 





College Certificate Privi- 
leges. General Course with 
Household Science. 
Founded 1828. 











Two years Post-graduate and College work. | 
Domestic Science. Building | 


Powder 


Duxbury, Mass. 


Point School for Boy 


By the Sea 


Modern buildings, new concrete residence, new gymnasium. Extensive grounds. Large athletic field. 


Cinder track 


Safe boating and swimming in landlocked Plymouth Harbor, on which school grounds 


border, Summer camp. Thorough preparation for college or business. The spirit of the school develops 


individual responsibility. Non-military. 


Upper and Lower Schools. 


For illustrated catalog apply to 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster, 82 King Caesar Road. 












of ali 


- Rogers Hall School Giri Girls 


~ 38 minutes from Boston. Faces 
preparation for college Advan 


grounds for outdoor sports. Experien 
catalogue address 


Fort Hill Park 

courses for graduates of high 
Domestic Science, Handicrafta, M rt. Large 
ced instructors in charge 


athletics. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For 


MISS OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 








— 











vffers a special school service free of charge to its readers. The purpose of this 
Read all the announcements in this directory. 
School Service 


Mi“ LURE’S MAGAZINE 
. service is to asust you in the selection of a school or college 
school which just meets your requirements, write to the 


If you have difficulty m finding the 


Department, McClure’s Magazine, McClure Building, New York City, giving location and purpose of the 
school required, whether for boy or git!, previous education and the sum you are planning to spend. McClure’s 
School Service Department will see that you receive the information you desire. 








McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
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AND COLLEGES IN MASSACHUSETTS, 





JERSEY, NEW YORK, OHIO, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


RHODE ISLAND, SCUTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE AND VIRGINIA 











[Lasell Seminary 


Auburadale, MasSachusetis. .- -10 Miles from Boston 





Courses In Language, Literature, ©cience, Music 
and Art, with thoro instruction in the theory and 
ractice of Household Economics. Training is given 
fn the Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing and 
Menequmen*. Marketing, Cooking, Dressmaking 
filinery. Twenty acres, twelve buildings. 
Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Riding and other 
sports are encouraged. 
G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 





112 Woodland Road 











ror GIRLS 


miles 
from Boston 


All studies elective. 


3 violin, voice 


Piano, 
with N 
Pipe Organ, Gymnasium 


tuniti 
<n a deli delightful home lie. 
66 Summit Street 
NEWTON, Mass. 





New JERseEy, 
Miss Beard’s i’s School oe Gisele 5 sate 


miles from New. York City College preparatory and 
special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Scien>e 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Illus 
trated catalog on request. Address Miss Lucie C. Braer 


New Jersey, Englewood, Address Box 605. 

Cc a Ae 
Dwight School for Girls ‘ ae 
c tien 4. ; aaa by 





Domestic Arts and Science 
leading colleges. Limited number of pupils. Spacious 
grounds. Suburban to New York. Gymnasium. Tennis, 
riting Mess Cret in ron and Mires Farrar. Princivals 
New Jersey, Montclair, Box 37 
H For Boys. Orang» Moun 
Montclair Academy tains. Correspondence or, 
better, a personal visit invited from those desiring the best 
t, “Your Boy and Our School” will interest you, 
no matter where your boy is educated. Address 
Joun G. MacVicar. A. M., Headmaster 


PEDDIE— 


A School That Boys Like 


All colleges admitting on certificate accept Peddie grad 
uates without examination. It is an endowed school and 
offers at $450 to $550 more than the rates indicate 
Equipment includes 60-acre campus, lake, gymnasium 
cinder track, pool, diamond, gridiron, library, observa 
tory, laboratories, fireproof dormitories, etc. Peddie is 
located at Hightstown, N.-J., on the Pennsyivania R.R., 
between New York and Philadelphia. 
The Lower School for boys of 11 to 14 is a strong supple 
ment to the echool proper, It fits the boy to master pre- 
paratory work in an able manner. It affords opportunity 
for continuous study in one institution. Separate dormi 
tories and personal care are provided. Pupils of the 
Lower School have all the advantages of the Upper School 

advantages that can be had only where two such schools 
are combined. soth year. For full information of either 
school write 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, Box 5-6, HIGHTSTOWN, WN. J. 
New JERSEY, Virttian4. - 
The Training School at Vineland “<"e'** 


iaterests of those whose minds have not developed nor- 
mully. Home spirit Schools, shops, farm. Department of 
Child study. 25 buildings. Opening of colonies permits en- 
1oliment of more private ‘—e— Address 

E. R. Jonnstons. Superintendent 


New Jersey, Won Box 497. 
12 miles 


Wenonah Military Academy ;’*, ‘S's. 
Philadelphia. Prepares for college or business, in town 
without factories or saloons. U. S. Army Officer de- 
tailed. Special School for Juniors. Cat . De CH 
Lorence. President, CLavton A. Snyper, Ph.B., Supt. 




















American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Froh- 
man's Empire Theatre and Companies. Frankim H 
SARGENT, President. For Catalogue and Information, 
apply to Tae SecrRerary. 


New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 146. 


New York, Troy 
Emma Willard School 


Four new fireproof buildings. Preparatory, General an‘ 
Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Music, Art, Elo 
cution, Domestic Science. Gymnasium with swimming 
pool. Cataloque Miss Exiza Kewwas, Ph.B., Prin 


For Girls. r1q2d year 
400feet above thecity. 





New York, Carmel, Box sro. 4 


Drew Seminary for Young Women 
66th year. An efficieit moderately-priced school with 
general and special courses. Certificates to colleges. Ad- 
vantages in music. 
Rost. J. Trevorrow, D.D. 


New York, Os iaing-on-Hudson, 
The Holbrook School for Boys ;* ="! 


better than the catalogue.” soo ft. elevation, command- 
ing a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New 
York. Complete equipment. All sports. College prepara- 
tory. Character references required. Catalog on request. 


New York, Binghamton. 
For girls, 33d 


The Lady Jane Grey School yo Certit. 
icate admits to ‘/assar, Smith, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke. 
General Course. Special courses for High School graduates. 
Music and Domestic Science tional home life. 
Principals: Tue Misses Hype, ELLa VirGrinta Jongs, A.B. 











New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Lock Box 708 


Miss C. E. 


"s Suburban School Ae Girls. 
: “The Castle.” 

40 minutes from N. Y. 
Upper and Lower 
Schools for girls 7 .to 
25. Vocational de- 
partment. Special 
courses in Art, Music, 








| 


| 


literature, Languages. 
Certificate admits to 
leadin« colleges. Catalog 








Mess C. E. Mason, 
ce.M. 
New York, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., Box 77 


Thorough preparation 

Mohegan Lake School for College, Technical 

with certificate privileges. Average 

number of pupils to a class, eight. Physical Culture and 
Athletics under competent director. Booklet 

A. E. Linver, A.M., Cuas. H. Suitn, A.M., Principals 


New York, Mamaroneck. 


Oaksmere 

Mrs. Merrill's School for Girls. 
Address 
Orienta Point, 


School or Business, 





Mamaroneck, N. Y 


Oaksmere, 
















Offers girls a refined Christian 
home while providing them a 
broad, liberal education. 


Healthful, beautiful « location, 
true educational environ- 
ment. Atademic, Music, Art, 


Poengnatny, and Home- 
ng Courses. Sub- 
‘oaee to New York. 


y8th year. Separate 
school for younger 
girls. Write for 


catalog and book of 
school views 

. C. Fuller, Principal. 
Martha J. Naramore. Asso. Prin. 


New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 806 
Vassar Preparatory School for girls 
Putnam Hall Refers to Dr. J. M. Taylor, ex-Pres. 
Vassar College. Dr. Talcott Williams, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and others. Certificate admits to leading colleges 














Slee ping porches and sun parlors. Address 
E.vcen Cimzse Barter, A. B.. Principal. 








Rensselaer foxy 
Polytechnic 
wisane institute 


and Science 
Courses in Civil Raginouing (C.E.), Mechani- 
cal Engineering (M.E.) Electrical Engineeri 
(E.E.), Chemical Engineering (Ch.E.), pom 
General Science (B.S.). Graduate and Special 
Courses. Unsurpassed new Chemical, Physical, 
Electrical, Mechanical and Materials Testing 
Laboratories. For calalogue and illustrated 
pamphlets showing work of graduates and stu- 
Sante, and views of buildings and campus, 
apply to 
JOHN M. NUGENT, Registrar 
















Eden 


On- the - Hudson 
Inthe Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Shosding School for Gils. 3 modern build- 
ings, |2 acres. A 


two- Collegiate LA 
Elocusten, Domenic Sciunes, Social teuin: 
No i 2 hours 

















| a my swimming pool. 


ic atalogue. 





New YORK, Ney ee Box -7 


and equipped with th 
Repton School 2i-s4 sole aim of training, developing ew 
educating the Younger Boy. New buildings in center of 
large park at 600 ft, elevation. Special attention to Physi- 
cal Devel Cathp. Terms mo Jerate and i.- 
clisive Tustrated cataloque. O. C. Roacy, H-admoster 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Sn 767. seaie ti 
mmer term ins July 
Riverview Academy $i; core eins duly 
Lower school for younger hag 
Tutoring and coaching for conditions. 
portunities for self help to capable young men. Catalogue. 
Cisment C_ C. Gangs, M.A.. LL.D. 
New York, Ossining ng-on-Hudeoa. 
’ ‘or y Boys. Special op- 
St. John’s School Per tnities for quick college 
reparation. Military drill. Parental Gym- 
Athletic field. Junior Hall, a 
separate school for boys under 13. Session. 











Onto, Glendale, suburban to Cincinnati 


Glendale College 


The president of a large university said “¢ 
ideal: location, environment, course: of study, 
spirit of the home life—the right place for girls.” 
logucs sent upon application. 


slendale is 
and the 
Cata 


TENNESSEE, Sweetwater 
eg: . The & 
Tennessee Military Institute | 
tional Patronage. Students from 35 states. Thoroug 
aration for college or for business life. Modern build 
and ¢guipment, Campus of 30 acres. Charges, $360. | 
trated catalo7ue on request 





Mastor Caas. N. Hutvey. Command 
TENNES;>EE, Nashville, Box H 
a. ‘lect home college for 
Buford College culture of women. Ca 
acres Athletics prominent. Four years’ cour i 
grees. University Bible course. Conservatory adva 
in Art, Music and —< ion — for A, uw B 


__ Ms. E G Buror> Ries 





Ouro, Oberlin, Drawer 5. 


Oberlin Kindergarten Training School | 
Two-year course. Teachers principally from Oberlin 
College and Conservatory of Music 

by Miss May, trained with Dr. Montessori. Address 
Secrerary, Oberlin Kindergarten Assn 


ao f 





(I ncor porated) 
Jenkiatowa, Pa. (23 minutes {rom Philadelphia) 


Gymnastics, Normal K indergur- 

ten as electives. Free, healthful 

country liie near Philadelphia Un- 

usual buildings. Rooms with private 

baths. Swimming Pool; Athletic Field, 
and new Gymnasium. Moderate terms. 


O 





Apply tor catalogue to 
M. H. REASER, Ph. D., Predident. | Box 401 D 
Rev. D. Kh. KERR. OD. D., LL. D., Associate 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 103. 


The Birmingham School, Inc. ‘° Si". 
lent school offering either Academic or College Preparatory 
Courses. Beautiful and healthful location in the mountains 
On Main Line P.R.R. Gymnasium Physical training 
For catalogue address A. R. Grier, President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethichem, Box 233 


4 A select school for girls 
Bishopthorpe Manor College Preparatory and 
Finishing Courses. Two years’ Advanced Course for High 
School graduates. Athletics and outdoor life. Music, Art, 
Domestic Art and Science, Arts and Crafts, Expression 
For booklets address C. N. Wyant, Principal 





PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett S ,uare, 
Cedarcroft School 


technical schools. Manual training. One teacher to six 

boys. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Athletic supervision. 

Electric light, steam heat, spring water. Catalogue 
Jesse Evans Puiips, A.M.., Principal. 


Bow 900. 
For 40 boys, 9 to 18 years 
Prepares for colleges and 





PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg 


Miss Cowles’ School | 
Cow es, A. B., Head of School 
Certificate privilege 

and Domestic Science 


(iighlond Hall.) For 
Girls. Emma MILTON 
Prepares for all colleges 
Strong general course. Music, Art 

Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and 





Sleeping Porch. Catalogue. Address THe SecRETARY 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. Box No. 100 


One of the foremost 
Mercersburg Academy preparatory schools in 
America, developing in boys those qualities that make 
men of character and action. Prepares for all colleges, 
technical schools and business Send for catalogue 
Address Ws. MANN Irvine. LL. D.. Headmaster. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburz, Box J. 
School for Girls College Preparatory, 
Penn Modern Language and Special C ourses 
Certificate privileges Rooms with private bath. School 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., during May each year No 
interruption. Rates, $500. Catalogue and views. Address 
FRANK S. MaGite. A.M... Princinal 








PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Box 251. 


The Spiers Junior School 


home life with head master, work and play planned to 
give boys right start. Number limited, enabling masters 
to develop each boy into a worker. In exclusive suburban 
section near Phila Mark H. C. Sprers, Hearlmaster. 


For boys 8 to 15 
Faculty chosen, 





Ruove IsLanp, Providence. 

: For Girls. Established in 1888. 
Lincoln School Modern fireproof building, large 
grounds. All outdoor sports. College preparatory and 
general courses. Certificate privileges. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. Special arrangements for younger girls. For 
circular and views address =M1ss Frances Lucas. Prin. 





Soutn Caroma, Charleston. 

Ashley A school for girls, offering a broad 
variety of courses, including college 

preparation with certificate privileges to best women’s col- 

leges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equip 

ment. Northern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 

logue or: tequest. Mary VArorIns McBee, M.A. Prin 


Montessori method | 


Has a twofold aim: to discover and | 

develop each pupil's aptitude for 
For some definite fife-work; and to 
Young seek true culture through 
Women academic and social train- 
College Prepar- ‘ ing. These are of equal 
atory; College De- importance. And 
partments # Conserva- H both are success- 
tory of Music; Art, Arts . . 
and Crafts, Oratory, fully _accom- 
Courses inDom sti: Ars and plished 
Sciences, Secretaryship, Normal here 





RD Beno onl 


and Continuing, on Beautiful Belmont iM 
NT COLLEGE for Young Women (26th yea 
RD SEMINARY for Young Ladies (Stst yea 


Nashviile, Tennessee 


half-million-dollar 


. September 28rd. New building m 
school hall, gymnasium, swimming poo 
Twelve schools—including Academic, ( 
Preparatory, Music, Art, Domestic Scier 
Expression, and Physica! Education. Stu 
from over 30 state Separate halls for 
under 14. Certificate privileges. Attenda 
limited. Send for catalogue. Also View Book 
MISS JENNIE M. MASSON, Registrar 


t tat, 
BELMO 
and WA 


Will — in its 








VirGtinia, Petersburg, 207 Colier: Place 
For Girls 1 yea 
Southern College for Oy. ssd veer. 
50. Registered Junior ‘ 
lege. Prep. or College or Picihins Course Social Tr 
ing and development of manners in home life Music, A 








Expression, Domestic Science. Tennis, Basketball. | 
buildings. Gymnasium Antruur Kyte Davis, A. M 
ae 
> 
A\ Southern eminarY y, 
\ y 






In Blue Ridge ¥ 
Mountains, in Virginia, near Natu 


49th Year. Location: 


For 
Girls 

Y and 
Young 


ral Bridge Rare health record 
Oourses: College Preparatory, with \ 
certificate privilege ; Special for High 

School graduates; Expression; Art, \ 


Music,includingPipeOrgan,Domest{ \ 

WwW Science. Home Life: Personalattention 
omen to life, manners, character. Sports ¥ 
Large grounds. RBullding: Beautiful and commo- \ 


Y dious. Students from every section. Recommended 
fy by BishopJ.H. Vincent. Rate, $295. Catalog. Address 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Rex 981. Ruena Vista, Va. 











VIRGINIA, Staunton 
Staunton Military Academy ‘*"**" .°" 
inthe U.S. Boys, 10 and up, prepared for the Universi 
Government Academies or Business. Gymnasium, sw 
ming pool and athletic park New 


$150,000 barrach 
Charges $360. Catalog. Cot.WM. G. Kaarer, Ph.D 





VIRGINIA, Staunton 
Stuart Hall Formerly Virginia Female Instit 
Founded 1843. Diocesan Schoo! f 
Girls in Virginia Mts. General and College Preparat 
Courses, Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art, Expression. New eq 
ment including pianos. Sports uader Director. Catal 








1ANE COLSTON Howakp, AB (Bryn Mawr). Prin 
FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA 
Ine of the leading Schools in the South. Modern build 
xtensive campus Located in the Valley of itg 
. fan 
bea 
Biectiv 
Prepara- 
tory and 
College 
Courses 
Music, 
Art, Ex- 
pression, 


Jo mestic 
Science 
Super 





States. | 





ATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va 
Mrs. Gertrude Herris Boatwright, Vice Pres 


Virormnta, Abingdon Box 2530 


Martha Washington College (°""\"")'"": 





achool 
girls, in the mountains of Southwestern Virginia, 22 
altitude. 4 years’ college work 
ment, Music, Art, Expression, 
$27< to $325. Catalogue. S. D. Lona, 


also Preparatory Depar 
Domestic Science. Ter: 
D. D., President 





Souts Carouina, Charleston, Box C. 

si Established in 1867 
Porter Military Academy Fe\sbiished in 1807, 
eign countries represented. Gives broader training than 
public schools offer. Preparation for college or business 
Rates, $309. Two from = family, $540. Send for catalog 
Rev Watrer MircHe... BD 


VirciiA, Danville, Box 353 


The Danville School boys, in the Virginia hill 


country. Upper and Lower School Students enter 
whenever vacancies permit Modern building and con 


An accredited school f 





plete equipment. $400 a year. Write for illustrat 
catalogue Ws. Hoimes Davis. Headmaster 








Roanoke. 





Summer 
Rev. W. A. Ranney, A.M., Pd.B., Principal. 


Gee > tlollins College 


Founded 1842. 
tory (2 years), Music, Art, Domestic Science, etc. On an estate 

700 acres, in the beautiful Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of 
Buildings equipped for 250 students and 40 officers 


and teachers. Cata 
Miss MATTY L. COC 


For Young 
WOMEN 


College Course (4 years), College Prepara- 


¢ and views. 
President, Box 326, Hollins, Virginia 
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wr ree Guide Book | 


eryone who expects to visit California and the 
Pan Mong ~d ific and Panama-California Exposi- | 
tions needs this book. It is an invaluable guide 
which will help the planning of a pleasant trip and 


illow a close estimate of expenses xplains | 
about stopovers aad side trips, and how foe a little 
mor i n the price of a single ticket you can tour 
the entire West and N rthwest. Splendidly illu 

ate 5 . Ms ail the « pon or a postal, asking for | 


' 
Bb 


‘Union Pacific 


The Short and Direct Route to the | 
Panama-Pacific Exposition | 


Free stop rt i s at Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Sait ! i City, together with side trip 
in season to Yellowstone National Park at slight 

! litional cost are an bad the special advantages 
offered Special low round-trip rates, special 
arrangements for the travel r’s comfort. 


All information in the b« 


GERRIT FORT, P. T. M., Usien Pacific, OMAHA, NEB. 
Ticket offices in all principal cities, including Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, 8t. Louis, New York, Chicago 


preseeee=: MAIL THIS COUPON *=*===="9 
Please send me Booklet No.150 "California ¢&@ 

and the Expositions.” H 
Fe canccksntn cdetitins -cbath ated usbncenntecees H 
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FIRST 











SEALPACKERCHIEF 


Guard against Dust and Germs 


BE THE FIRST 


the intend 


to touch Kerchief you using 
Packages For Men and Women containing 
| for 10c, 3 for 25c, 2 for 25c, 3 for 50c, | for 25c, 





| Auk tr sat acct BY NAME 
| SEALPACKERCHIEF CO. 


| Broadway at 25th St., New York Citys 
| Stock Rooms: Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 


the good shops. 











3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $8. 00 
« irts that fit you, because I make your shirts from 


cements and g arantee take them eck if thes 


‘i cond you 100 samples to select from 


1 send you the fin 
ade shirts in m 
highest grade of 
r-priced tabrics, 
Agr nts. 


Wine 8. tha. & Y. 


t lank with rules 


lle Head (Waster - Shicera 





| 
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Westfield, Massachusetts, will contribute regularly edi- 
torials and articles dealing with the most interesting 


phases of foods and toilet 


EGINNING in the June issue of McClure’s, Professor 
Lewis B. Allyn, Chemist for. the Board of Health o 


$997 


preparations, both pure and 


impure, viewed from the standpoint of good * health 








McClure’s May 


of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


Bulletin 


HE following food products, beverages and toilet preparations have 
been investigated and approved by Professor Lewis B. Allyn, food 


editor of The McClure Publications. 


In recommending these ‘goods to 


McClure readers through this Bulletin each month we believe that we can 


help you safeguard your buying: 


Baby Foods 
Eskay *s Food 


Mellin’s Food (Page 99) 


Baking Powders 
Royal Baking Powder 


Beverages 
Walter Baker Co. 
Blooker’s Cocoa 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
Postum (Page 41) 
Rose’s Lime Juice 
White House Coffee (Page 77) 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


Candies and Confections 
Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 
N ylo Chocolates 
Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman’s Chocolates (Page 83) 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Cereals 


Com of Wheat (Page 100) 


Grape-N uts 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Post Toasties 


Shredded Wheat (3d cover) 


Crackers and Biscuits 
Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties 
National Biscuit Company 

Desserts 
Knox Gelatine 
Fish Products 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 


Fruits 


Atwood Grapefruit Company 


Miscellaneous Food Products 
Cresca Imported Delicacies 
Beech Nut Packing Company 


Soups 
Campbell Varieties (Page 35) 


Sugar 
Crystal Domino Sugar 


Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine 
Peter Moller’ s Cod Liver Oil 
Vinol 
Sanatogen (Page 90) 


Toilet Preparations 
Baldpate Co. (Page 92) 
Colgate’ s Products (4th cover) 
Cuticura Soap (Page 92) 
Fairy Soap 
Ivory Soap (Page 8) 
F. F. Segoe’ s Milkweed Cream 
Lablache Face Powder 
Listerine 
I. W. Lyon & Son (Page 98) 
Mentholatum 
Mulhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 
Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
Newskin Company 
Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 
Oakland Chemical Co. 
Packer’s Tar Soap (Page 2) 
Palmolive Products 
Pear’s Soap (2nd cover) 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
Resinol Soap (Page 46) 
Paul Rieger's Perfumes 
Stafford-Miller Co. (Page 62) 
J. B. Williams’ Products 


Miscellaneous 
Formamint 





Olive Oil Grape 


HE names in heavy type are represented by announcements elsewhere 


in this issue, as indicated by the page numbers. 
tised in MecClure’s Magazine within the past year. 
‘added to this list each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


All have been adver- 


Others will be 
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FOR THIS 


Aladdin Home 
Complete 











Large living room, dining room and kitchen on 
first floor, with two bedrooms and 
bath on second. The interior - 
views shown are the living 

room, dining room and 

bedroom of this home. } fa 
This Dutch Colonial ' 

type from Nladdin } 
designer. gives 
oneanideaof 
the charac 
ter and in 
dividuality 
that are em- 


bodiedineach 













ra 








desi in the 
Aladdin catalog. Cc 
types, E. 
lish types, Cali- 
oe z 
fact, the finest ideas 
in modern homes 







epre- 
is 


are 
sentedin 
k of 









The 
Last Knot 


The famous 1914 guar- 
antee of $1 per knot paid 
for every knot found in Alad- 
din Red Cedar Siding is con- 
tinued for 1915, AND we have 
swept the last knot from Aladdin lum- 
ber inside and out. Every Aladdin House 
in 1915 will be furnished with knotless sid- 
ing, knotless shingles, knotless outside finish, 

knotless porch work, knotless flooring, knotless 
inside finish, knotless doorcasings, stairwork—knotless 
inside and outside. Where can you buy as good a home? 


ALADDIN Golden Rule Service 


To serveyouas you would be served in the planning. se- 

lecting, arranging, pricing, shipping, erecting and com- 
pleting of your homne—Golden Rule Service rests on a 

foundation built of the best brains obtainable : expe- 


-=< i > 

And the price of each 
complete house is 
written plainly 
under each 


photo- 
graph. 













homes. 









Visit rienced inthe science and art of designing, manu 
facturing, building and decorating of HOMES. 
Your Aladdin Golden Rule Service seekstosmooth the 


manyrough places encountered by the inexperi- 
Neigh- encedhomebuilder. Bending al!things toward 
earning and holding your confidence, good 
bor’s will, thoughtfulness and courtesy govern 
b. all transactions. 
There is an 
Aladdin house 
near you wher- 
ever you live. 
Let us direct 
you to it. Look 
it over, inside 
and outside. Talk 
with the owner. 
Let him tell you 
aboutAladdin 
Golden Rule 
Service. Let 
him tell you 
about the quality of the 
material—about the 
big saving in money, 
the big saving in 
time and the sav- 
ing in waste, 
Ask us for 
1ames of 
Aladdin 
home own- 


ers. 


Aladdin Originated the Readi-Cut 
System of Construction 


The average waste of 
lumber in ae a 
ouse is 18%. $18 
out of every 
$100 of your ‘F 
money goes 

into the (wy 
waste pile. _| <3 
It gives youa 

betier house for less mone: 
We own the Lrgest — 
in the world devoted to 
the manufacture of 



























‘a 




























the Aladdin § 
Readi-Cut 
system saves 
you this loss. © 


Aladdin houses are 
complete. You get ma- 
terial absolutely guaran- 
teed sufficient for the comple. 





Readi-Cut Houses tion of your house: Sills, Joists, 
We give the. podding. Building Pape Ti Sub- 
strongest guar- Rafters, hing, mg, 
sates of ae. Ovtatde Finish, ‘Porch Column Raluster, 


| Rail, 
faction ever ° 
made to the SS 
home 


Doors, Casings, Nase 
Glass, Nails of all sizes Locks, Hinges, Tin Flash 
builder. 


ing, Paints, Of, Varnishes, Stains, “po and Shellac, 


with wings, {1 
erection——Tre Couriers Hovss. Aw big Aladdiy 
entalor No. 160 tells all the interesting facts. 


North American Construction Co. 











166 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Michigan 
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THE NAME AND FAME 
OF GORHAM 


From the Atlantic Coast to the Pacific 
Slope, whoever sells or buys fine silver- 
ware is familiar with the name and fame 


of GORHAM. 


For upward of 100 years the GORHAM 
name has been inseparably associated with 
quality, beauty and distinction in silverware. 


The very name of GORHAM and this 
famous GORHAM trade-mark are protective 
imprints as intrinsic as the word Sterling itself. 


And utterly regardless of the amount involv: 
ed, be your needs limited or unlimited, wheth- 
er you seek simplicity or the ornate, there is 
nothing which so surely establishes depend. 
ability of quality and authenticity of deaigs. 
as this /ar- _ GORHAM trademark 


STERLING 


See that your silverware carries that trade- 
mark-it means positively everything in sterling 
silverware. Ask for it in any one of the lead 
ing jeweler’s shops in America. 


a THE. GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS ann GOLDSMITHS 


NEW YORK 
Works - Providence and New York 








COPYRIGHT 1915 
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f ABIES and Ivory Soap seem to belong to each other. It is natural to think 
'B of Ivory Soap in connection with a baby’s tender skin and it is almost 
| | impossible not to think of baby’s bath when recalling the many particular 
things which Ivory does so well. 


; 


The sensitive little body demands a soap that is mild and pure, above all else. To most people 
Ivory has come to mean the mildest and purest soap that can be made. 


Users of Ivory Soap now think of it as the soap for all better-than-ordinary 
purposes. They know that it is capable of the most exacting things—that even 
the tender skin of a new baby is unhurt by its use. 

The lvory Soap “Baby Book” is a valuable treatise on the raising of healthy, 


happy children. You may have a copy free of charge by addressing 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Dept. 21, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP... . (i .... 99%% PURE 
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HEN, facing inexorable necessity, General Wood ordered his engineers to blow up the bridges and flood the subways that led to Manhattan. It was 
as if the vast steel structure of Brooklyn Bridge had been a thing of lace. In shreds it fell, a torn, tragically wrecked piece of magnificenc 


The Conquest of America! 


N my thirty years’ service as war cor- 
respondent of the London Times I 
have looked behind the scenes of 
various world happenings, and have 
known the thrill of personally facing some 
great historic crises; but there is nothing 
in my experience so dramatic, so pregnant 
with human consequences, as the catastro- 
phe of April 27, 1921, when the Gatun Locks of 
the Panama Canal were destroyed by dynamite. 
At that moment I was seated on the shaded, palm- 
bordered piazza of the Grand Hotel at Colon, dis- 
cussing with Rear Admiral Thomas Q. Allyn of the 
United States Navy the increasing chances that 
America might find herself plunged into war with Japan. 
For weeks the clouds had been darkening, and it was now 
evident that the time had come when the United States 
must either abandon the Monroe Doctrine and the 
open door in China, or fight to maintain these doctrines. 
“Mr. Langston,” the Admiral was saying, “the sit- 
uation is extremely grave. Japan intends to carry out 
her plans of expansion in Mexico and China, and 
possibly in the Philippines; there is not a doubt of it. 
Her fleet is cruising somewhere in the Pacific,— we 
don’t know where,—and our Atlantic fleet passed 


Copyright, 1915, by The McClure Publications, Inc. 


Extracts from the diary of James E. Langston, 
War Correspondent of the London Times, 1921 


Edited by CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


through the Canal yesterday, as you know, to make a 
demonstration of force in the Pacific and to be ready 
for — for whatever may come.” 

His hands closed nervously, and he studied the 
horizon with half-shut eyes. 

In the course of our talk Admiral Allyn admitted 
that the United States was woefully unprepared for 
conflict with a great power, either on sea or land, 
and he suggested that I cable to the London Times, 
urging my paper to use its influence, through British 
diplomatic channels, to avert another great war. I 
pointed out that the chances of such intervention were 
slight. Great Britain was still smarting under the 
memory of America’s alleged indifference to every- 
thing but money in 1915, when the United States 
stood by, unprotesting, and saw England stripped 
of her mastery of the sea by German submarines. 


“There are two sides to that,” frowned 
the Admiral; “‘but one thing is certain 
it’s England or no one. We have nothing 
to hope for from Russia; she has what 
she wants — Constantinople. Nothing t 
hope for from France; she has her lost 
provinces back. -And as for Germany 
Germany is waiting, recuperating, and 
watching her chance for a place in the South 
American sun.” 

“Germany managed well in the Geneva Peace Con 
gress of 1917,” I said. 

The veteran of Manila threw down his cigarette 
impatiently. 

“Bismarck could have done no better. They bought 
off Europe, they crippled England, and — they is: 
lated America.” 

At this point, I remember, I had turned to order an 
orange liqueur, when the crash came. 

It was terrific. ‘ Every window in the hotel was shat 
tered, and some’ scores of laborers working near th« 
Gatun Locks were killed instantly. Six hundred tons 
of dynamite, secreted in the hold of a German merchant 
man, had been exploded as the vessel passed through 
the locks, and ten thousand tons of Portland cement 
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HE people knew ‘the 

answer of von Hin- 

“~~ denburg. They had read 
it, as had all the world 

for miles around, in the 
cataclysm of the plung- 
ing towers. New York 
must surrender or perish! 
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had sunk in the ‘tangled iron wreck, to form a huge 
blockading mass of solid rock on the floor of the 
narrow passage. 

Needless to say, every man on the German ship 
thus sacrificed died at his post. 

The Admiral stared in dismay when the news was 
brought to him. 

“Germany!” he muttered. 
Pacific!” 

“Does it mean war?” I asked. 

“Yes, of course. Unquestionably it means war. 
We have been misled. We are thinking of one enemy, 
and we have been struck by another. We thought 
we could send our fleet through the Canal and get it 
back easily; but — now we can not get it back for at 
least two months!” 

A week later — or, to be exact, on May 4, 1921 — 
I arrived in New York, following instructions from my 
paper, and found the city in a state of indescribable 
confusion and alarm. 

War had been declared by Germany against the 
United States on the day that the Canal was wrecked, 
and German transports, loaded with 
troops and convoyed by a fleet of battle- 
ships, were known to be on the high seas, 
headed for American shores. As the 
Atlantic fleet had been cut off in the 
Pacific by that desperate piece of Pan- 
ama strategy (the Canal would be im- 
passable for months), it was evident that 
those ships could be of no service for at 
least eight weeks, the time necessary to 
make the trip through the Straits of 
Magellan; and meanwhile the Atlantic 
seaboard from Maine to Florida was 
practically unguarded. 

No wonder the newspapers shrieked 
despairingly and bitterly upbraided ° 
Congress for neglecting to provide the 
country with adequate naval defenses. 

Theodore Roosevelt came out with a 
signed statement: 

“Four years ago I warned this country 
that the United States must have two 
great fleets — one for the Atlantic, one for 
the Pacific.” 

Senator Smoot, in a sensational speech, 
referred to his vain efforts to secure 
for the country a fleet of fifty sea- 
going submarines and twenty-five coast- 
defense submarines. Now, he declared, 
the United States would pay for its in- 
difference to danger. 

For the most part, party differ- 
ences were now forgotten. In the House 
of Representatives, Gardner and Hob- 
son both declared that our forts were 
antiquated, our coast-defense guns. out- 
ranged, our artillery ridiculously insuf- 
ficient, and our supply of ammunition 
not great enough to carry us through 
a single mont of active warfare. 


HAT night I walked through scenes 

of delirious madness in the streets of 
Manhattan. The town seemed to reel in 
a sullen drunkenness. Throngs filled the 
dark streets. The Gay White Way was 
no longer either white or gay. The ~ 
marvelous electrical display of upper 
Broadway had disappeared — not even 
a street light was to be seen.. And great hotels 
like the Plaza, the Biltmore, and the new Morgan, 
formerly so bright, were scarcely discernible” against 
the black skies. No one knew where the German*air- 
ships might be. Everybody shouted, but nobody: made 
very much noise. The city was hoarse. I remembered 
just how London acted the night the first Zeppelin 
floated over the town. 

At five o'clock the next morning, Moegus McAneny 
appointed a Committee of Public Safety that went 
into permanent session in Madison Square Garden. 
The Garden was thronged day and night, and over- 
flow meetings, addressed by men and women of all 
political parties, were held continuously in Union 
Square, City Hall Park, Lafayette Circle, at the Polo 
Grounds, and in every theater and motion-picture 
house in Manhattan. 

Such a condition could not last. So, at about noon 
on May 11, 1921, General Leonard Wood, in command 
of the Eastern Army, placed the city under martial law. 

Thanks to an arrangement between the London 
Times and the New York Herald, I was able to follow in 
detail the stirring events of the next fortnight from a 
Wright biplane, a swift and well stabilized machine 
in which the distinguished war correspondent, Fred- 
erick Palmer, and I spent hours each day, Palmer 


**And our fleet is in the 


our present state of unreadiness. 


The one big fact remains: 


are Americans. 


representing the American paper. During these flights 
we were fired upon several times by the Germans and 
chased by their aéroplanes; but fortunately — and 
miraculously — we escaped injury. 

On the morning of May 12, a perfect spring day, 
cireling at the height of half.a mile over the eastern end 
of Long Island, we had our first view of the German 
fleet as it plowed through the smooth seas to the south 


, of Montauk Point. 


Wecounted eight battle cruisers, twelve dreadnoughts, 
ay re-dreadnoughts, and about sixty . destroyers, 
dition to transports, food-ships, hospital-ships, 
rhe no ah colliers, and smaller fighting and scouting 
vessels, all with their full complement of men’ and 
equipment, moving along there below us in’ the 
pleasant sunshine. Among the troop-ships. I made 
out the Kaiserin Auguste Luise and the Deutschland, 
on both of which I had crossed the summer following 
the Great Peace. I thought of the jolly old commander 
of the latter vessel and of the capital times we had had 
together at the big round table in the dining-saloon. 
It seemed impossible that this was war! 





What Would Happen. to Us— 
—if England, Russia, Germany, or any other equally 
prepared nation suddenly coe war on the’ United : 
States? 3 
These pages give a straight-from-the-shoulder cir- 
cumstantial account of what surely would: happen. in 
Though wholly 
imaginative, this narrative is based on expert opinion, 
backed by intimate knowledge of military and naval 
facts. The details, wherever possible, are absolutely 
authentic. + | 
The present writer uses Germany as his example, 
and is able, with some degree of accuracy, to transfer 
to Long Island the military tactics «so recently em- 
ployed by the Kaiser’s armies in their invasion of 
northern France. '-The reader can: substitute, if he 
chooses, the nation that he most fears, and feel sure 
that the result to us would be much the same. 
It-is America that is 


attacked; it is America that is unprepared; and we 


What would happen. to us? 


: , 


I subsequently learned that the original plan worked 
out by the German general staff contemplated a land- 
ing in the ‘sheltered harbor of Montauk Point,. but 
the lengthened range (21,000 yards) of mortars 
in the American forts on Fisher’s Island and Plum 
Island, a dozen, miles to the north, now . brought 
Montauk Point under fire, so the open shore south 
of East Hampton was substituted as the point of 
invasion. 

“There's no trouble about landing troops from the 
open sea in smooth weather like this,” said Palmer, 

ing through his head-set. 
ago, and the Japs did it at Port Arthur.” 

“And the English did it at Ostend, ie © ‘agreed. 
“Hello!” 

‘As I swept the sea to the west with my binoculars 
I thought I caught the dim shape of a submerged sub- 
marine moving slowly through the black depths like 
a hungry shark; but it disappeared almost imme- 
diately, and I was not sure. Asa matter of fact, it was 
a submarine, one of six American under-water craft 
that had been assigned to patrol the south shore of 
Long Island. 

The United States still had twenty-five submarines 
in Atlantic waters, in addition to thirty that were 
with the absent fleet; but these twenty-five had 


“We did it at Santi--. 
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been divided between Boston harbor, Narragansett 
Bay, Delaware Bay, Chesapeake Bay, and other 
vulnerable points, so that only six were left to defend 
the approaches to New York City. And, of these six, 
five were twenty-four hours late, owing, I heard later 
to inexcusablé delays at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
where they had been undergoing repairs. 
quence was that only the K-2 was here to meet 
the German invasion — one lone submarine against a 
mighty fleet. 

Still, under favorable conditions, one lone sub 
marine is a force to be reckoned with, as England 
learned in 1915. 


‘he conse 


HE K-2 attacked immediately, revealing her peri- 

scope for a minute as she took her observations. 
Then she launched a torpedo at a big German supply- 
ship not more than a thousand yards away. 

““Good-by ship!”” said Palmer, and we watched with 
fascinated interest the swift white line that marked the 
course of the torpedo. It struck the vessel squarely 
amidships, and she sank within five minutes, most of 

the men aboard being rescued by boats 

from the fleet. 

It now went ill with the K-2, how- 
ever; for, having revealed her presence, 
she was pursued by the whole army of 
swift destroyers. She dived, and came 
up again two miles to the east, bent on 
sinking a German dreadnought; but, un 
fortunately, she rose to the surface almost 
under the nose of one of the destroyers, 
which bombarded her with its rapid-fire 
guns, and then, when she sank once more, 
dropped on her a small mine that exploded 
under water with shattering effect, finish- 
ing her. 

As I think it over, I feel sure that if 
those other five submarines had been 
ready with the K-2, we might have had 
another story to tell. Possibly the slow 
ness of the Brooklyn Navy Yard— which 
is notorious, I understand ——- may have 
spoiled the one chance that America had 
to resist this invasion. 

The next day the five tardy submarines 
arrived; but conditions were now less 
favorable, since the invaders had had 

‘ time to prepare their defense against 
this under-water peril. As we flew over 
East Hampton on the following afternoon, 
we were surprised to see five fully in 
flated air-ships of the non-rigid Parseval 
type floating in the blue sky, like grim 
sentinels guarding the German fleet. 
Down through the sun-lit ocean they 
could see the shadowy under-water craft 
lurking in the depths, and they carried 
high explosives to destroy them. 

“How about our a#roplanes?” grum- 
bled Palmer. 

“‘Look!” I answered, pointing toward 
the Shinnecock Hills, where some tiny 
specks appeared like soaring eagles. 
“They're coming!” 

The American aéroplanes, at least, were 
on time, and as they swept nearer we 
counted ten of them, and our spirits rose; 
for ten military aéroplanes with explosive 
bombs can dispose of any five air-ships 
that ever floated. 

But alas for our hopes! The invaders were prepared 
here also, and, before the American fliers had come 
within striking distance, they found themselves opposed 
by a score of military hydroplanes that rose presently, 
with a great whirring of propellers, from the decks of 
thie German battle-ships. Had the Americans been 
able to concentrate here their entire force of fifty aéro- 
planes, the result might have been different; but the 
fifty had been divided along the Atlantic coast — ten 
aéroplanes and’ five submarines being assigned to eacli 
harbor that was to be defended. 


OW camie the battle. And for hours, until night 

fell, we watched a strange and terrible conflict 
between these forces of air and water. With admirable 
skill and daring the American a#ronauts manoeuvered 
for positions above the Parsevals, whence they could 
drop ‘bombs; and so swift and successful were they 
that two of the enemy’s air-ships were destroyed before 
the German aé#roplanes really came into the action. 
After that it went badly for the American fliers, which 
were Shot down, one by one, until only three of the ten 
remained. Then these three, seeing destruction inevi- 
table, signaled for a last united effort, and, all together, 
flew at full speed straight for the great yellow gas-bag of 
the biggest’ Parseval and for certain death. As they 
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tore into the flimsy air-ship there came a_ blinding 
flash, an explosion that shook the hills, and that brave 
deed was done. 

There remained two Parsevals to aid the enemy’s 
fleet in its fight against American suhmarines, and I 
wish I might describe this fight in more detail. We 
saw a German transport torpedoed by the B-1; we saw 
two submarines sunk by rapid-fire guns of the destroy- 
ers; we saw a battle-cruiser crippled by the glancing 
blow of a torpedo; and we saw the K-1 blown to pieces 
by bombs from the air-ships. Two American sub- 
marines were still fighting, and of these one, after nar- 
rowly missing a dreadnought, sent a troop-ship to the 
bottom, and was itself rammed and sunk by a de- 
troyer, the sea being spread with oil. The last sub- 
marine took to flight, it seems, because her supply of 
torpedoes was exhausted. And this left the invaders 
free to begin their landing operations. 

During four wonderful days (the Germans were 
favored by light northeast breezes) Palmer and I 
hovered over these East Hampton shores, watching 
the enemy construct their landing platforms of brick 
and timbers from dynamited houses, watching the 
black transports as they disgorged from lighters upon 
the gleaming sand dunes their swarms of soldiers, 
their thousands of horses, their artillery, their food 
supplies. There seemed no limit to what these mighty 
vessels could carry. 

Palmer and I agreed that the great 50,000-ton 
Imperator alone brought at least fifteen thousand men 
with ali that they needed. And I counted twenty 
other huge transports; so my conservative estimate, 
cabled to the paper by way of Canada,— for the direct 
cables were cut,— was that in this invading expedition 
Germany had successfully landed on the shores of Long 
Island one hundred and fifty thousand fully equipped 
fighting-men, It seemed incredible that the great 
United States, with its vast wealth and resources, 
could be thus easily invaded; and I recalled with a 
pang what England had suffered in 1915 from similar 
unpreparedness. 

As the German landing operations proceeded, the 
news of the invasion spread over the whole region with 
the speed of electricity, and in every town and village on 
Long Island angry and excited and terrified crowds 
cursed and shouted and wept in the streets 

The enemy was coming! 

The enemy was here! 

What was to be done? Should they resist? 

And many valorous speeches in tl.e spirit of ’76 were 
made by farmers and clerks and wild-eyed women. 
What was to be done? 


N the peaceful town of East Hampton some sniping 

was done, and afterward bitterly repented of, the 
occasion being the arrival of a company of Uhlans with 
gleaming helmets, who galloped down the elm-lined 
main street with requisitions for food and supplies. 

Suddenly a shot was fired from Bert Osborne’s 
livery stable, then another from White’s drug store, 
then several others, and one of the Uhlans reeled in his 
saddle, slightly wounded. Whereupon, to avenge this 
attack and teach Long Islanders to respect their 
masters, the German fleet was ordered to shell the 
village. 

The first shell struck John Drew's summer home and 
set it on fire; the second wrecked the Casino; the third 
destroyed Albert Herter’s 
fine studio; and _ that 
night scarcely a dozen if 
buildings in the lovely / 
town remained _ stand- p | _ 
ing. And ‘the dead num- t\ ies 
bered more than three ye i 

rf 
hundred, more than half . 
women 





of them being 
and children. 

The next week was one 
of deep humiliation for the 
American people. Their 
great fleet and their great 
Canal, which had cost 
them so many hundreds 
of millions and were sup- 
posed to guarantee the 
safety of their coasts, had 
failed them in this hour 
of peril. 

Secretary Alger, in the 
Spanish War, never re- ( > 
ceived half the punish- 6 
ment that the press now 
heaped on the luckless offi- 
cials of the War and the 
Navy Departments. And, 
to add to the general in- 
dignation, it transpired 
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that the American reserve fleet, consisting of ten pre- 
dreadnoughts, was tied up in the docks of Philadel- 
phia, unable to move for lack of officers and men to 
handle them. After frantic orders from Washington 
and the loss of precious days, some two thousand 
members of the newly organized naval reserve were 
rushed to Philadelphia; but eight thousand men were 
needed to move this secondary fleet, and, even if the 
eight thousand had been forthcoming, it would have 
been too late; for by this time a German dreadnought 
was guarding the mouth of Delaware Bay, and these 
inferior ships would never have braved its guns. So 
here were seventy-five million dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
can fighting-ships rendered absolutely useless and 
condemned to be idle during the whole war because 
of bad organization. 

Meantime, the Germans were marching along. the 
Motor Parkway toward New York City with an army 
of a hundred and fifty thousand, against which Gen- 
eral Wood, by incredible efforts, was able to oppose a 
badly organized, inharmonious force of thirty thousand, 
including Federals and militia that had never once 
drilled together in large manoeuvers. Of Federal troops 
there was one regiment of infantry from Governor's 
Island, and this was short of men. There were two in- 
fantry regiments from Forts Niagara and Porter, in 
New York State. Also a regiment of colored cavalry 
from Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, a battalion of field 
artillery from Fort Myer, Virginia, a battalion of engi- 
neers from Washington, D.C., a battalion’of coast artil- 
lery organized as siege artillery from Fort Dupont, 
Delaware, a regiment of cavalry from Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, two regiments of infantry from Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, one regiment of field artillery from Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois, one regiment of horse artillery from 
Fort Riley, Kansas, one regiment of infantry and one 
regiment of mountain guns from Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyoming. 

I may add that at this time the United States army, 
in spite of many efforts to increase its size, numbe 
fewer than 70,000 men; and so many of these were tied 
up as Coast Artillery or absent in the Philippines, Hon- 
olulu, and the Canal Zone, that only about 30,000 were 
available as mobile forces for the national defense. 


S these various bodies of troops arrived in New 
York City and marched down Fifth Avenue with 
bands playing “* Dixie” and colors flying, the excitement 
of cheering multitudes passed all description, especially 
when Theodore Roosevelt, in familiar slouch, hat, ap- 


peared on a big black horse at the héad'of-a hastily | 


recruited regiment of~Rough Riders, many of them 
veterans who had served under him-in the Spanish 
War. General Villa, ex-Dictator of Mexico, and still a 
young man, had enlisted under Roosevelt, and. was a 
picturesque and popular figure. Devereaux Milburn, 
hero of many an International Polo Match, rode 
unnoticed in the ranks. And so did Richard Hard- 
ing Davis and King Baggot. The cadets from West 
Point were favorites with the crowd. Governor 
Malone reviewed the troops from: the steps of the new 
Court House. The big town was treating itself to a 
cocktail of enthusiasm, the effect of which would very 
soon wear off. At first I shared the enthusiasm of the 
moment; but suddenly I realized how pathetic it all 
was. Palmer seemed to see that side of it, too, though 
naturally he and I avoided all discussion of the future. 





S the German landing operations proceeded, the news of the inva- 
sion spread over the whole region with the speed of electricity. 
The enemy was coming! The enemy was here! What was to be done? 
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In addition to such portions of the regular army as 
General Wood could gather together, his forces were 
supplemented by infantry and cavalry brigades of 
militia from New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts, these troops being 
more or less unprepared for battle, more or less lacking 
in the accessories of battles, notably in field artillery 
and in artillery equipment of men and horses. One 
of the aides on General Wood's staff told me that the 
combined American forces went into action with only 
one hundred and fifty pieces of artillery against four 
hundred pieces that the Germans brought. 

“And the wicked part of it is,”” he added, “that there 
were two hundred other pieces of artillery we might 
have used if we had had men and horses to operate 
them; but — you can’t make an artillery horse over- 
night.” 

“Nor a gun crew,” said I. 


a meet this desperate situation and the enemy’s 
greatly superior forces, General Wood decided not 
to advance against the Germans, but to intrench his 
army across the western end of Long Island, with his 
left flank resting on Fort Totten near Bayside, and 
his nine-mile front extending through Creedmore, Rose- 
dale, and Valley Stream, where his right flank would be 
guarded from sea attack by the big guns of Fort Han- 
cock on Sandy Hook, which would hold the German 
fleet at a distance. 

Any military strategist will agree that this was the 
only course for the American commander to pursue 
in the circumstances; but unfortunately popular clamor 
will often have its way in republics, and in this case a 
violent three days’ gale — which arrived providentially, 
according to some of the newspapers — gave an ap- 
pearance of reason to the general demand. 

This gale interfered seriously with the German land- 
ing operations,— in fact, it wrecked one of their supply- 
ships,— and, in consequence, such strong political 
pressure was brought to bear upon the President that 
orders came from Washington to Gencral Wood that 
he advance his army against the invaders and drive 
them into the sea. The General made a few remarks 
not for publication, and obeyed. As he told me after- 
ward, it is doubtful whether the result would have been 
different in any event. 

In throwing forward his forces, General Wood used 
the three lines of railroad that cross Long Island from 
west to east; and on May 17 his battle-line reached 
from Patchogue through Holtsville to Port Jefferson. 
Meantime, the Germans had advanced to a line that 
extended from East Moriches to Manorville; and on 
May 18 the first clash came at daybreak in a fierce 
cavalry engagement fought at Yaphank, in which the 
enemy were driven back in confusion. It was first 
blood for the Americans. 

This initial success, however, was soon changed to 
disaster. On May 19 the invaders advanced again, 
with strengthened lines, under the support of the big 
guns of their fleet, which stood offshore and, guided 
by aéroplane observers, rained explosive shells upon 
General Wood’s right flank with such accuracy that 
the Americans were forced to withdraw. Whereupon 
the Germans, using the famous hook formation that 
served them so well in their drive across northern 
France in the summer of 1914, pressed forward relent- 
lessly, the fleet supporting them in a deadly flanking 
attack upon the American 
right wing. 

On May 20 von Hinden- 
burg established his head- 
quarters at Forest Hills, 
where, less than a year 
before, bis gallant country- 
man, the great Fraitzheim, 
had made an _  unsuc- 
cessful effort to wrest the 
Davis cup from the Ameri- 
-, can champion and ex- 
champion, Murray and 
McLaughlin. 

But that was a year 
ago! 

In the morning General 
Wood’s forces continued 
to retreat, fighting with 


Bi, dogged courage in a cost- 

we < ly rear-guard action, and 

a WN destroying railroads and 
~ = < bridges as they went. The 


carnage wrought by the 
German six- and eleven- 
inch explosive shells 
with delayed-action fuses 
was frightful beyond any- 
thing I have ever known. 
[Continued on page 85] 
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Billy Sunday in Action 


Sketched for McClure’s. 
BOARDMAN ROBINSE 
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Sunday is opposed 
to dancing — but you 
should see him dance ! 


* Don’t look as if your 
religion hurt you” 


“* Why don’t you be a man? 
You were never meant 
for the slop and the swill 


te 
aad 


“Til rip those 
rotten things 
{the dance 
and card-play- 
ing] from hell 
to breakfast!” 








“How are you? I’m mighty 
glad to see you! I was just 
resting between meetings ” 


“God likes a little 
humor, as evidenced 
by the fact that He 
made the monkey, 
the parrot — and 
some of you people ” 





* Hitting the sawdust trail.” Is 
it religion, or is it hysteria? 


Billy Sunday has 
barrels of the devil!” shaken hands with 
shouts Billy, in his fam- more people than 
ous sermon on “ Booze” 3 the President 


“I know there is a devil, for 
two reasons: first, the Bible 
declares it; and second, I 
have done business with him” 





Ly 


* Booze is the dirti- 
est, most low-down, 
damnable thing that 
ever crawled out 


of the pit of hell!” 





“If 'm wrong, if 'm 
dreaming and serving 
Christ, for God's 
sake don’t wake me!” 


Sy 








* To hell with 
the twentieth 
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Saving Grace—by Holworthy Hall 


N marrying his wife, Harmon 
hoped for the best and pre- 
pared for the worst not be- 
cause he misunderstood women, 








but because he thoroughly under- 
stood himself. And shortly before 
the wedding Ne compiled for personal 
* guidance a set of resolutions which, 
if he had held to a tenth of them, 
would have brought him somewhat 
nearer the angels than any small- 
city lawyer has a right to expect 
These resolutions were designed to 
eliminate from Harmon's cosmos all 
the extravagances and fine wildings 
of youth, and to make him a fit 
partner for the best of her sex; and 
they included paragraphs upon all 
those qualities which most men, after they have once 
fallen securely in love, are likely to consider defects. 
rheir natural effect upon a girl who already con- 
sidered Harmon somewhat more precious and perfect 
than Sir Galahad was that, after a year of it, the 
Harmons were still called “bride and groom” by 
strangers, and that they were recommended to the 
rising generation as distinguished criterions of modern 
romance 

In accordance with his conception of the mutuality 
of marriage, Harmon divided his income exactly in 
half; and his own apportionment he devoted chiefly 
to the cause of making permanent the holiday spirit 
in the heart of that adorable and precious fellow 
creature, wha, in the meantime, proceeded to disburse 
her allotted share for the greater comfort of Harmon. 
In the early days of the honeymoon, when Grace was 
struggling with the intricacies of domestic manage- 


married folks save money? 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 





OU will chuckle with joy over the uncommon way 
this story presents a common problem: Can young 


Holworthy Hall stories in this happy and intimate vein. 





ment, Harmon provided enough electrical equipment 
to justify the employment of a switchboard operator. 
They breakfasted in the presence of an automatic 
percolator, a thermo-dynamic oatmeal heater, a patent 
toaster, and a self-starting egg-boiler; and, after she 
had thoroughly mastered the principles of electrical 
engineering, Grace required scarcely more than fifteen 
minutes longer to instal her apparatus and set it to 
work than if she had prepared breakfast by any one 
of the obsolescent methods. She, in turn, also main- 
tained the theory of practicability, and bought for 
Harmon an automatic cigarette-holder, a few adjust- 
able reading-lamps to make conversation more pleas- 
urable, and a choice assortment of non-refillable pipes. 

Later, when Harmon’s fees increased, and they 
employed a maid who insisted on bringing up their 
meals by hand, they turned their attention to arts 
and decorations. Harmon haunted the shops for the 





There will be more 


spidery etchings and the dainty 
water-colors that Grace loved; and 
she bought books and chairs and 
Oriental rugs for the room he in- 
dignantly refused to call a “den.” 
Each of them collected in wild 
profusion everything that the other 
might conceivably like; and they 
were so deeply in love with each 
other that in every case the gift 
was fully appreciated, whether the 
recipient really liked it or not. 

Finally, warming to the joy of 
altruism, they conjointly acquired 
the luxury of a small runabout, an 
extensive garden, a large quantity 
of new silver, and mahogany instead 
of oak. Harmon’s pre-marital reso- 
lutions contained a specific clause relating to financial 
recklessness;: but he didn’t interpret it to include 
presents to his wife. And Grace joyed doubly from 
the conviction that their new possessions were pri- 
marily for the delectation of Harmon. It was, there- 
fore, natural that by the end of the year they were 
still “bride and groom” to strangers, and that Har- 
mon’s balance in the bank was approximately thirty 
dollars. The rising generation glowed at the romance 
of it; and those of the rising generation’s parents 
who were in trade began to send some of their bills 
in the form of statements. 

Then some of the statements bore curt little re- 
quests at the bottom Then Grace was startled and 
shocked at the note she received from a particularly 
businesslike firm “Then Harmon grew crimson to the 
ears at the ultimatum delivered to him by the president 
of the bank — and because it was Thursday, and they 
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had been married on a Thursday, he bought two 
dozen American Beauties on the way home. Then they 
were suddenly,’ incredibly, a thousand dollars in 
debt.’ Then a letter from a collection agency was 
followed by_a sheaf of letters from other collection 
igencies. 

Then Cousin Cyrus died and left them every- 
hing. 

To be sure, “everything” wasn’t a colossal amount 
— it was ten thousand dollars; but it came at a time 
when the lovers were fairly terrified at the commercial 
ispect of a cruel world. With the bills paid, and a fine 
balance in the First National, and the trades-people 
suave and apologetic again, the Harmons breathed 
nore easily, and celebrated their emancipation by a 
linner and a theater-party, at which Harmon wore a 
new gold watch, and Grace wore a new hat which had 
hardly hesitated at Customs in its swift journey be- 
tween Paris and Mrs. Harmon’s proud little head. 

Here ended the first lesson. 


T was April — late April; and the garden was all 

a tender green, which excited Harmon so tremen- 
dously that at six o’clock in the morning he was out 
on the lawn, reveling in the fresh spring air, and ready 
to talk scientific farming with the milkman, or merely 
to stand in idle contemplation of his half-acre and to 
rejoice at the privilege of living in so excellent a uni- 
verse as this. And to him, half an hour later, came 
Grace, radiant and equally excited; and together they 
poked in the quickening soil, and pulled up the cro- 
cuses to see what the roots looked like, and weeded 
out a majority of the jonquils in the innocent belief 
that they were weeds. In lucid intervals they planned 
four pergolas and a lotus-pool in a space just large 
enough for a bird-bath. 

**And yet, when we come to think of it,” said Har- 
mon thoughtfully, on the morning after their theater- 
party, “I don’t suppose we really ought to afford a 
lotus-pool, or a pergola, either. The first thing we 
ought to do is to retrench.” 

“Why, Stephen,” said Mrs. Harmon, cocking her 
head wisely at the. budding plants, “you don’t trench 
crocuses! You trench sweet-peas.” 

Harmon laughed; and, after a sweeping survey 
of the neighbors’ windows, he stooped and kissed her 
unexpectedly. Mrs. Harmon blushed a vivid pink; 
and, as she was small and dark and vivacious, and 
chanced to have put on a daisy-covered garden hat, 
she looked very like a delicate flower herself, and Har- 
mon pointed out the similarity. 

“But,” he added, prodding a jonquil with his toe, 
“T wasn't speaking of horticulture, dear —I meant to 
retrench financially.” 

Mrs. Harmon nodded up at him in serene confi- 
dence. 

** All right,” she agreed placidly. 

“Sometimes recently,” he told: her, “the future 
worries me—and this happens to be one of the 
times.” 

“Worries you! 
you, Stephen!” 

He iooked down at her with the expression that 
happily married men seldom bestow upon the general 
public. 

“If I should be hurt, or anything,” he explained, 
“the interest on the money we have in the First Na- 
tional would be something like six dollars a week — 
and that’s all the income I'd have. Think of that, 
dear! And every week from the very first we've been 
spending just a little more than I get from my prac- 
tice. Of course it’s my fault, butjwe’ve got to change. 
I didn’t realize what we were getting into.” 

Mrs. Harmon shuddered and reached quickly for 
his hand. After a moment she said: “It wasn’t fair 
to you, Stephen. I let you be awfully silly!” 

“I couldn’t help being silly,” he admitted. “But 
the next time the wolf comes to the door, I don’t want 
to be asleep.” 

“We'll make a sleigh-robe out of him!” said Grace, 
smiling, although her eyes were grave. “You're 
trying to tell me that we can’t afford a pergola, aren't 
you? Well, I don’t think I really wanted one, any- 
way.” 

“T’m afraid you did want it, dear 

“No, I didn’t!” She wrinkled her forehead, and 
then brightened. “Anyway, we don’t need to get a 
new car this spring — and that’s a lot of money saved!” 

Harmon stopped short in his cireumnavigation of the 
jonquil-bed. 

“T’m not so sure about that. The exchange value 
of the old one is pretty high right now — we could get 
a new Ziegler for only about six hundred dollars — it 
might be real economy.” 

“The old one does perfectly well,” insisted Mrs. 
Harmon. “You said yourself it runs like a sewing- 
machine. Oh, Stephen, how perfectly childish we've 


Why, I can’t have anything worry 


” 





been! Really and truly, we haven't any right to own 
a car at all!” 

“But all your friends live clear over on the other 
side of town,” he protested. “You didn’t have any 


fun, you didn’t go anywhere until I bought you that + 


runabout! And it’s too hard fof you to crank — 
and it isn’t worth while putting a self-starter on an 
old car.” 

“I wouldn’t think of getting a new one,” she said 
resolutely. “If we've got to economize, we'd better 
begin with the big things. 
me more than I ever needed for the house. If we don’t 
entertain so much, and all that, I should think I might 
do with at least ten dollars a week less. There are 
hundreds of ways we can save, dear. I wish you'd 
told me before!” 

Harmon regarded her soberly. 

“Grace,” he said, “you’re a wonder! One thing 
is certain, though: we've got to stop giving each other 
such expensive presents.”’ 

“It’s the love in them, and not the price-mark, that 
counts.” 

“TI know that. The point is that we ought to live 
within my income, and save something each week 
besides. And‘I’m going to put our money’ into sav- 
ings banks, too, so that there won’t be the temptation 
to draw checks all the time.” 

“Tt’ll be fun!” said Mrs. Harmon bravely. “It'll be 
a circus, Stephen! I’ve always wanted to see what 
it was like to be poor! Only, when we've once 
started, we'd feel awfully - 
small if we didn’t keep it 
up. We'll have to promise 
each other not to touch a 
penny of our fund unless 
it’s for something impera- 
tive. We ought to begin 
saving for something defi- 
nite — a house.” 

“That’s an idea!’’ said 
Harmon. “That's — com- 
mon sense! That’s what 
we'll save for! It’s a house! 
But, as a matter of fact, I 
think you ought to have 
a new car with a self- 
starter on it mee 

“No, sir!” she cried, with 
a funny little assumption 
of authority. “We're go- 
ing to grow up, Stephen 
Harmon! We're going to 
save money to build a 
house, and pay taxes, and 
amount to something in 
the community! How 
much would a_ howtse — 
the sort we'd like — cost 
us?” 

“Counting the land, about 
sixteen thousand dollars,” 
said Harmon. “Listen! 
Isn’t that the bell?” 

“Only sixteen thou- 
sand!” cried his wife, flut- 
tering joyously by his side 
across the lawn. “Why, 
Stephen, it'll be awfully 
easy! Why, we've saved 
half of it already!” 





HEN Mrs. Harmon 
once decided to econ- 
omize, she remained firm 
in her determination; and 
her husband, when he once 
sensed the indomitable 
spirit he had aroused, 
explained, protested, 
pleaded and commanded 
—and finally retired from 
the field in great distress, 
leaving her in rapturous 
possession of half a dozen 
volumes on efficient home- 
keeping, a card-index, a 
journal and a day-book, and 
a system of auditing her bills 
which kept the butcher and 
the baker busy making explanations and proving alibis. 
Harmon hadn’t realized that in extravagance it is 
generally the man, and in ‘applied economy the 
woman, who takes the lead and regulates the bud- 
get; but, even after he discovered this axiom of 
matrimony, his sense of justice compelled him to 
keep pace with his wife; so that when she proclaimed 
an embargo on candy and flowers, he felt constrained 


his attendance at 


You've always given | 
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to stop smoking cigars; and when she refused to 
countenance more than one visit a month to the 
theater, he was impelled to place the same limit upon 
baseball games. When she 
arbitrarily discontinuéd her weekly visits to the 
manicure and the hair-dresser, and performed thos: 
services for herself, he bought a shoe-blacking out 
fit and a safety razor, and remained loyal to his 
principles from top to toe. Finally, when Grace in 
sisted upon sweeping her own house, he retaliated 
by mowing his own lawn, And these reprisals he made 
so cheerfully that Grace, who occasionally thought 
with + some wistfulness of former splendors, was 
promptly ashamed of herself, and renewed her vig 
orous efforts to safeguard every farthing that crossed 
her vision. 

September found them expert at the game, and 
prosperous. Their. adventure in sanity had brought 
them even closer together, and carried their fund 
riearly a thousand dollars above the mark of April; 
but the continuous self-denial was slowly beginning 
to wear upon them, as each saw the other deprived 
of well loved comforts and luxuries. True economy, 
they found, is never more difficult than when a sur 


. plus lies ready to the hand, and only sternly cultivated 


asceticism prevents its use. 

Secretly Harmon plotted for a slow but efficacious 
moderation of their zeal. He decided that he 
would begin ‘by presenting Grace with a pin in 
the form of a wreath of pearls and sapphires 
and pretend that it 
was a reward for her long 
privation. After he had 
bought the pin, he was 
assailed by a. reasonable 
doubt of Grace's _ liking 
for sapphires; and, to 
test her opinion, he cas- 
ually mentioned the dis- 
play in a Main Street 
jeweler’s. 

“Stephen,” she _ said, 
with deadly accuracy, 
“you were, going to get 
me one, weren't you?’ 
Shame on you, you ‘bad, 
bad boy! How much 
would it have cost?” 

“Oh! — twenty dollars,”’ 
he said, halving the 
actual price. 

“I wouldn’t keep it if 
you brought it to me, you 
dear, extravagant baby!” 
she said. “But — but you 
can just give me_ that 
twenty dollars and I'll put 
it in the bank. That’s fine 
—TId saved only eleven 
dollars this week!”’ 

Harmon, groaning in- 
wardly, obeyed. He had 
eaten twenty - five - cent 
lunches for a month in 
order to enjoy the satis- 
faction of literally earning 
the gift; and her unerring 
diagnosis of him meant 
that he must necessarily 
patronize the same restau- 
rant for another four 
weeks. But, after mature 
deliberation, he hid the 
pin in his desk against a 
more propitious occasion; 
for he had won it too dearly 
to give it up, and at some 
future time Grace would 
understand and_ bless 
him. 

A fortnight later he 
bought a pair of brilliant 
and modish shoe-buckles, 
and again his clumsy de- 
tective investigations ended 
in disgrace. Again he was 
mulcted for the purchase 
price; and he laid away 
the buckles with the pin, 
and thought of her birthday. When he fell from 
righteousness a third time, and had the temerity 
to put a lavalliére in her hand, she kissed him ten- 
derly, and ordered him to return it for credit and 
remit the proceeds; and he added the lavalliére 
to the pin and the buckles, and thought of Christ- 
mas. He now ate at the dairy restaurant from 
sheer force of circumstance. [Continued on page 92| 
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OUNG Mr. Spencer Avres said what he 
wanted was the Prut! And, as he pro 
nounced the word, with all the fervor of not 
a day over twenty-five, his eves glowing 
through the circular lenses of his tortoise-rimmed 
j e-ne does vour imagination supply the black silk 
ribbon that went with it, or must I mention it?), you 


couldn't help seeing the « ipital letter he pronounced it 
ith. Indeed iw the shrinking lady her- 
self, and young Mr: Spencer Avres’ ruthless hand 
tretched out to shimmering veils of illusion 
nd romance Reveal the truth 
this was 


vou fairly 


strip the 
from her shoulders 
stark and unadorned 
ober candor, young Mr. 
Spencer Ayres had made his own 

His pretty married cousin, Bella, talked about the 
truth too, though as a less preoccupied eye than 
oung Spencer's might have remarked with a certain 


her true he cuts 


the mission which, in all 


apologetically humerous reserve. 

What he’s after is the 
real dope about musical comedy,” was Jimmy Wallace, 
whom Bella had invited | » tes : 


rhe man who said, “I see. 








Bella was very pleased with herself for having thought 
of Jimmy Wallace. He might have been made to order 
for her purpose. Because, in the first place, he knew 
all about musical comedy -——he had written one. 
Well, I admit there’s nothing in that. But, having 
written it, he had it already in process of production. 
Rehearsals had hegun, according to the newspapers 
(Jimmy was also a dramatic critic), about a week be- 
fore. And, knowing all about musical comedy, Jimmy 
possessed the added merit of being the sort of person 
you asked to tea. And, when you invited him, he 
came — even though, as you could see from his smile 
of greeting, he had known perfectly well all along that 
you had asked him because you wanted him to do you 
a favor. 

“Why I asked you to come,” admitted Bella (but 
not crudely, the moment he came into the room, in an 
attempt to make a virtue of her necessary candor; 
not until after she had given him his tea and a chance 
to eat two or three of the justly celebrated little cakes 
that always went with it), “why I asked you to come 
was to try to get you to do something very nice indeed 
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HE dye was never made that could repro- 
duce the pale wonder of that hair. The 
eyes he found fixed upon him when he looked 


up had the impersonal candor of a child’s 








for my cousin, Spencer Ayres. You see, he’s a writer. 
I suppose I ought to say ‘going to be’ instead of ‘is,’ 
but that sounds so horrid. And, besides, he really 
has written two or three things. But mostly he’s get- 
ting ready to write something. He’s been doing some 
special work on it at Harvard since he graduated, and 
he’s written a couple of things that the Atlantic Monthly 
has almost accepted — seemed awfully sorry not to 
accept, I mean. And he’s come out here because he 
thinks that in this rougher, cruder life of the West — 
Oh, I know I oughtn’t to have said ‘cruder’! He didn’t. 
It was just his eye-glasses, and he can’t help them, 
can he? Anyway, that out here it would be easier to 
see the—the grim, relentless truth of things, you 
know. He's got a little income — oh, awfully small, but 
enough, he thinks, to make him independent of — of 
what the public wants. And he doesn’t care how little 
he writes, so long as it’s — true, you know, and — 
uncompromising. 

“*He’s been out here now about two weeks, wandering 
around South Halstead Street and places like that — 
not finding quite as much material as he hoped, and 
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getting desperately blue, poor dear. So I suggested 
he try to find something a little less depressing, like 
well, the stage. And when I said I thought one could 
tell the truth about that as well as about anything 
else, he seemed rather taken with the idea. And so — 
here you are!” 

It was at this point that Jimmy made his remark 
about the real dope. Bella’s very accurate ear caught 
, note of dubiety in his voice. 

“T know,” she went on, “everything I’ve said about 
|im'sounds rather — well, as if he were the sort of person 
my husband would call a — pill. But he isn’t, really.” 

The subject of this encomium came in just then, in 
need of tea — more precisely, perhaps, in need of Bel- 
la’s administration of it— very weary after a long 
search for Truth along the middle reaches of South 
Halstead Street. 

“Tf only it curved or bent a little,” he wailed. “If 
only the element of the unexpected entered into it here 
or there!” 

But he cheered up when Jimmy Wallace was identi- 
fied for him as the author of a musical comedy now in 
rehearsal. 

‘“‘Why, this is most fortunate,” he said, ““— for me. 
Don’t you remember” (this was to Bella) “my saying 
the other day that I'd like to get some material for a 
really true story about the stage? My grandfather 
would have considered Mr. Wallace’s dropping in to 
tea as a special providence.” 

Here Jimmy Wallace let go the thread of the young 
man’s remarks to ponder upon a truth that had appa- 
rently escaped his observation; namely, that a young 
lady as attractive and as wise as Bella, while she made 
no bones of asking a favor, was chary of getting caught 
in the act of doing one. It was providence, or young 
Ayres’ modern substitute for it, that was getting 
thanked instead of Bella. 

Jimmy got his pay, all right, in the shape of a con- 
fidential communication despatched by Bella’s eye- 
brows, which appealed to him not to give her away. 
Jimmy smiled acquiescence back to her and picked 
up young Mr. Ayres’ thread again. 

“Of course,” he was saying, “the present type of 
stage story — not that I am widely read among them 
— is, patently, as false as possible, done in what Mere- 
dith calls rose-pink. The intent seems to be to carry 
the illusion of the theater behind the scenes and make 
it appear that the players themselves are subject to it. 
Whereas I suppose the chorus girl— There I am, you 
see, talking as if I myself were a victim of the illusion! 
Why should a middle-aged woman be called a girl, 
except as a part of the conspiracy of romance? As I 
was saying, I suppose a chorus woman is as utterly 
without illusions as any person in the world.” 

“They aren’t all precisely alike,” said Jimmy. “I 
know one who’s mad about Ibsen. But it wouldn’t be 
safe to generalize from her.” 

The queer thing was, Jimmy reflected, that Bella 
was right about him. In some inexplicable way, he 
missed being what you could call, without reservation, 
a pill. Something or other — his simplicity, his ear- 
nestness, his perfectly ridiculous inap- 
propriateness to the task he had set 
for himself — intervened and saved him. 

There was simply no telling what 
would happen to that young man if he 
adventured into the world of spot- 
lights and paint. In Bella’s position of 
responsibility, he would think twice 
before launching so innocent a navi- 
gator upon such perilous seas. 

“Tl take you round and introduce 
you to Jepson, our director,” he told 
young Ayres. “He’s the only person 
who has any rights, so far as rehearsals 
are concerned. If he tells you to drop 
in whenever you like and make your- 
self at home, why, then you're fixed.” 





IHEY were rehearsing, on the night 

of Ayres’ initiation, in a big barn 
of a dance-hall up on the North Side 
—a place grim enough and stark 
enough and dirty enough to satisfy even 
the most realistic expectations. Irregu- 
larly disposed about the dusty floor 
were half a dozen big sofas, which, if 
you were indifferent or sufficiently 
near-sighted, invited attitudes of the 
most abandoned repose. Also there 
were window-seats, and rickety little 
folding-chairs. Out of the middle of 
a decorated and mildly indecorous 
ceiling, done somewhere in the °80’s, a, 
hung a big glass chandelier, which ap- te) 
parently had been cleaned and polished 
immediately after the decorators got 


through their work, and had enjoyed a_ venerable 
immunity, ever. since, Up, at. one end of the réom 
was a good-sized stage, hung grotesquely and- inex- 
plicably. with. festoons of empty beer-bottles. 

Jimmy brought young Ayres in’ on tiptoe, because 
at the moment-of their arriyal Smithson, with the prin- 
cipals circled around him, was occupying the stage, 
reading the second act: ~The chorus -had been called 
for rehearsal at nine o'clock, and, though it. lacked a 
little of that hour, a few. of the girls, in their. working- 
clothes, were beginning to emerge from a door across 
the hall, which evidently communicated with some sort 
of dressing-room. 

Their costumes.were various. Some had on. middy 
jackets and bloomers, others bathing suits; a few wore 
garments resembling the rompers you see little boys.of 
threeplaying about in, and there was a residuum utterly, 
nondescript. There was one girl in a jersey, with what 
looked like the lower third of a chemise projecting be- 
low it. Dotty Blott, according to her universal prac- 
tice, wore overalls; and I pause to’prophesy that some 
director, some day, will get an inspiration and have her 
wear them right through the performance. 

At last, just as Jepson was getting ready. to dismiss the 
principals until to-morrow afternoon, there emerged from 
the doorway a-slim figure in a blue gingham pinafore. 

Jimmy Wallace hadn’t been watching the door. 
His eyes were on,the stage, where Jepson was reading 
the second act— his act—-to the principals; and 
he had pretty well forgotten: his companion. Other- 
wise, he might have been able to tell young Ayres the 
biographies — in fragmentary and highly piqtant 
form, to be sure — of perhaps a third of the girls. 

And, up to now, young Ayres had been contemplat- 
ing them with an apathetic eye, as they yawned and 
whispered and sprawled about on the sofas at the other 
side of the room., Thanks to the fact that he was rather 
near-sighted and they were a good way off, and that 
the candor of their utterly undecorative. costumes 
left-no room for any lure at all, his theories about 
them had received no shock. And, while this left him 
feeling intellectually triumphant, so that he was able 
to say to_himself, “Of course! Didn’t I tell you ex- 
actly what they were?” he was conscious of a distinct 
emotional disappointment. Had he~ been hoping 
secretly, all along, to find that he was mistaken? 
This was a disquieting idea. 

But, with the appearance of the girl in the blue pina- 
fore, he touched Jimmy’s arm and begged his pardon. * 

“I wonder if you could tell me,” he said, “who that 
girl — that woman — is. ‘She’s standing in the door- 
way — in the short blue dress.” 

Evidently Jimmy could tell, because when he looked 
around the girl waved at him. He waved back and 
made a beckoning motion with his head that brought 
her over toward them. 

“You've picked a siren, all right,” he said, in the 
instant before she came within ear-shot. ‘“That’s 
Amber Lyston. I’ve known half a dozen lovers of 


hers, and they’ve all gone to the devil — drink, drugs, 
She’s got skulls at her feet, that girl.” 


embezzlements. 





HE devoted her whole attention at first to seeing that he 
had his tea the way he liked it, and that he was com- 
fortably disposed in a chair he fancied. Then she waited 
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Ayres slid forward on his chair, prepared to rise and 
be duly presented. But Jimmy stayed quite comforts 
bly just as he was. She held out a negligent left hand 
for the one he offered her, and, coming up close, slid the 
other arm around his neck. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” she said. 

He took the caress very much as a matter of cours: 
but disengaged himself, all the same, rather abruptly. 

“T didn’t know you were going to be with us,” hi 
said. “Are you goihg back to work, really?” 

She said she guessed so, and, on Jimmy's asking her 
if-she liked the show, said she hadn't heard any of it 
yet; this was her. first rehearsal. 

Then Jimmy said: “Meet Mr. Spencer Ayres.”’ 

Young Ayres got to his feet rather precipitately 
having, just made up his mind that, on account of sonx 
etiquette or other he wasn’t familiar with, Jimmy did 
not.mean to introduce him at all. He put, deliber 
ately, a good deal of ceremony into his bow and his 
hand-shake. His principles were at stake, you sex 
He wanted to convince her, and incidentally Jimmy 
Wallace, that he held her in no less respect because her 
life had been what might be called irregular — lived 
in~rebellious defiance of the precepts of middle-class 
morality. He was broad enough, he hoped 

It wasn’t until he straightened up from his bow 
that he got a good, square look at her within the tocal 
distance of his near-sighted eyes. He'd seen the color 
of her hair, of course, from across the room. It 
matched her name (Jimmy might have suggested that 
her name matched it), Anyhow, that was what it 
was — pale amber. He had attributed it, of course, 
to dye, just as he had given paint the credit for the color 
of her.skin. And so, when he straightened up after 


‘» his’ bow, and, as I have said, really looked, he just 


managed to check a gasp of pure astonishment. 

Because not even the stiff incredulity of ignoranc: 
could resist the conviction that this was Nature's 
work — Nature triumphantly asserting, as she does 
once in a while, that, when she likes, she can surpass 
art. ‘The dye was never made that could reproduce 
the pale’ wonder ofthat hair, nor the cosmetic that 
could give that rose-leaf texture to the skin. The eyes 
he found: fixed upon him when he looked up — he de 
cided afterward that they were the-color of a winter 
sky — had the’ impersonal candor of a child’s. She 
didn’t take fhe trouble to smile at all — surveyed him 
gravely a moment to see what he was like, and then 
turned back to Jimmy Wallace. 

Smithson’s big voice enveloped them just then. 
He wanted everybody on the stage. So she went away. 

“But — but,” stammered young Ayres, “she can’t 
have been the person you meant. That’s — why, 
that’s impossible! She’s a child.” 

“T’ve heard that offered as the explanation,” said 
Jimmy Wallace. 


EPSON looked a little blank over young Ayres at 

first, under an impression, caught from Jimmy’s 
introducing his friend as a writer, that the young man 
was a reporter. But as soon as this quite shocking 
misapprehension was cleared away 
it didn’t take long, because the first 
sentence of Ayres’ horrified disclaimer 
contained the words “uncompromising,” 
“verity,” and “essential”,— the direc- 
tor welcomed him most graciously and 
told him to make himself at home. 

With the principals, as well as with 
Jepson, he soon got on very well. They 
couldn’t account for him, of course, 
He wasn’t a John nor an angel. Indeed, 
his avoidance of taxis, drinks, and cigars 
suggested poverty. And yet, the as 
siduity with which he attended rehear 
sals precluded the possibility of his 
having any sort of job, and his social 
status was clearly that of the quarter 
deck. But, as long as they didn’t try 
to account for him, it mattered very 
little. The men found him convenient 
to grumble to about one another's 
shortcomings, about lost opportunities 
in the book, and the misdirection of 
the director. 

The two little ingénues — Jane 
Carroll and Angélique Arnaud — tried 
to be nice to him: Jane because her 
mother liked him (no débutante was 
ever so carefully chaperoned as Jane, or 
needed it less); and Angélique because 
he was a friend of Jimmy Wallace's 
and she liked Jimmy exceedingly. So 
they would come and sit beside him 
when they weren't wanted on the 
stage, and talk about how hot it was, 


and so on. [Continued on page 71) 
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N old sea captain named Lorney once had a 
lumber which he used to sail out 
of the Strait of Juan de Fuca and down the 
Pacific coast to San Francisco. 

“By loadin’ her deep,” he said, “I could make four 
or five hundred dollars a trip.” 

lie loaded her so deep in fact, that she looked like 
around on the sea. 


} 
schooner 


a small lumber-vard bobbing 
About the only part of her to be seen Was the masts, 
and these were partly within the cargo. The water, 
instead of running out of the scuppers, ran in, so 
that the awash, and the 


crew, instead of 


fo'e’s'le was commonly 
bunking below, roosted on top of 
the lumber 

Captain made was a wager of 
but for two years he won. 


Everv vovage the 
the most desperate kind 
Then a southwester tipped over the schooner and bat- 
tered her to pieces with that worst of all battering- 

However, the Captain 
it gallantly until he was 


rams, fugitive lumber at sea 


got astride a plank, and rode 
picked up. 


“The old schooner wa'n't worth nothin’, nohow,” 


he said. “‘When you're freightin’, you got to take 
chances. It ain't no scientific management business. 


If you don’t gamble you don’t git no money. And 
vou got to bet that you'll git out alive.” 

When I met Captain Lorney, a number of years 
after the exploit of the lumber schooner, he was 
owner and master of a vile old tramp steamer that 
had been off Staten Island for months, 
waiting to pick up a cargo. He had his aged wife 
and one grendchild aboard with him, all that was 
left of his family. It is a part of the gamble 
to wait for The Captain has waited as 


Arie hored 


cargoes. 
long as a vear 

I had been referred to Captain Lorney for informa- 
tion regarding the business of freighting at sea. I 
vot it, but found it so essentially different from the 
material I had expected to get that I held it 
until I could find other material, along different lines 
of business, to match it. 

This narrative, then, is not the story of a freighter 
alone, but that of five other men, scattered over the 
country from coast to cdast, none of whom knows any 
of the others. Although they are tremendous gam- 
blers in their own fields, the odium of speculation is 


scarcely attached to them. 
hey are production gamblers 
the blood for the arteries of the nation. A 


the men who make 
mere 
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Six Tremendous Gamblers 


A Story of American Business 


speculator lives on that blood. When you buy goods 
that have been shipped on the sea, as likely as not 
vou are profiting by the daredevil risk of somebody 
like my old Captain. When you ride on a railroad 
train, you get the benefit of more than one man’s 
overwhelming losses. The clothes you wear, the 
food you eat, the lights you burn in your home, 
may be flavored —if only you knew it — with the 
desperate chances men have taken to make these 
things possible. 

Modern orthodox business attempts, not to gamble, 
but to build its dividends on a sure bet, based on 
analysis, percentages, and cost systems. Yet, if the 
way were not paved by these production pioncers, 
there would be no sure business. 


Eventful Career of the Captain 


Captain Lorney’s lumber schooner was merely an 
incident in his career. Once he and a partner 
owned a freight steamer. His partner was the land 
manager, in San Francisco, while the Captain took 
the vessel down to South America, loaded with 
dynamite. 

They could get no insurance, but the Captain had 
often carried his own. The dynamite was a bit an- 
cient, and uncertain of behavior, but the freight rate 
was highly profitable. However, the cargo was safely 
landed at Valparaiso, with the exception of a small 
quantity which blew up on shore and: killed three 
stevedores. 

“It looked healthy for us to git out o’ there before 
some action was took ag’in’ us,” observed the Cap- 
tain; “so we lit out in the night, not waitin’ for 
clearance, cargo, or nothin’.” 

Then he raised his price somewhat and took an- 
other cargo of dynamite out-ofSan Francisco. But 
this time he went to Rio de Janeiro. He started back 


with a cargo of coffee, expecting to get still more dy- 
namite; but, somehow or other, a stick or two of -the 
explosive had got loose in the hold, and just out of 
Rio it blew a hole through the ship, and she sank in 
ten minutes. 

The Captain and such members of the crew as 
hadn't been blown into holes, like the ship, got away 
in the boats. 

Some friendly sea captain took his stranded fellow 
skipper up to Boston, where he leased a barkantine, 
with another partner who had a little cash, and 
looked around for the biggest chance to make money, 
with the emphasis on chance. 

It was midsummer, and there was a demand for ice- 
carriers; so Captain Lorney went into the business of 
carrying ice from Portland to Baltimore, though his 
vessel was adapted more to short trips, where it could 
put into harbor quickly in case of storm. After a trip 
or two, it occurred to the Captain that, since he was 
running a refrigerator ship, he might as well get the 
benefit of it; so he took cargoes partly of ice and partly 
of perishable stuff, chiefly fresh fish. This proved im- 
mensely profitable, and in that one season the Cap- 
tain put away nine thousand dollars. 

But the following summer the barkantine ran into 
a furious gale off Cape Charles, and the cargo of ice 
got to slipping around inside her. After grinding up a 
few tons of fish, the ice butted a hole through the stern, 
and the gallant craft tipped up backwards, pointed 
her bowsprit toward the heavens, and disappeared. 

The Captain was taken from the wreckage by life- 
savers. 

“I'd been thinkin’ o’ buyin’ that ship,” he said. 
“Tt was durned lucky that I hadn’t. A barkantine is 
a hybrid, anyway —a cross between a noble, square- 
rigger and a cussed little fore-and-aft sneak.” 

He had his nine thousand dollars, and he put it 
into a steam freighter, getting a one-sixth interest. 
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PETERSON 


—and the Risks They Run 


told by Edward Mott Woolley 


For a year he stayed ashore and drew his profits. The 
gamble panned out big and he more than doubled 
his capital. Then he sold his share in the vessel and 
bought an interest in a larger one, the command of 
which he took himself. No venture was too risky to 
be undertaken, if it promised good profits. 

“Once I had a part cargo of matches,” he said. “A 
lot of excelsior that was left behind by another ship 
had to get up to a furniture factory in the North in 
a hurry, so I took it aboard. I was down in the Gulf 
at the time. Just as we let go the stern-line, along 
come a feller runnin’ down the dock. 

““*Say, Cap'n,’ says he, ‘I got forty bar’ls o’ gas- 
olene to go out to Mobile.’ 

“IT had plenty o’ room, and I needed the freight, so 
I took the stuff. On the way out to Mobile, some rats 
et a few matches for lunch. When the fire got to the 
gasolene, I and my men was consid’ble distance away, 
hove to in the boats to see the fire-works. I never 
seen no Fourth o’ July like it. That was the fourth 
vessel I lost in thirty years — which ain’t such a bad 
record, considerin’ the gamble.” 

Go up into the New England seaports, down to the 
harbors of the southeast Atlantic coast, and up along 
the Pacific, and you will find plenty of prototypes of 
old Captain Lorney. These are the men who do much 
of our coasting traffic, as well as across sea-freighting. 


Peterson — Fur Trader 


In St. Paul lives a fur trader whom I designate 
here as one Peterson. Very little of his time, however, 
does he spend at home. He was not inclined, when 
first I called on him, to talk about his operations in 
furs. He had got the double-cross too often, he said. 
Understand, please, that Peterson is not a hunter or 
trapper, but a business man, with a capital of fifty 
thousand dollars. 


““Aye tank Aye been pretty good business man,”’ he 
confided to me, when he warmed up; “but Aye ban in 
a hell of a business.” 

A gamble, in other words. 

One year there was a great revival in fox furs. 
Mrs. Astor or Mrs. Vanderbilt, or somebody of conse- 
quence to society, wore a black fox collar and muff. 
Somebody else wore silver fox. The fashion was set 
going —and Peterson sets a deal of store by the fash- 
ions in furs. So he sent out two expeditions, starting 
from Edmonton, in Alberta, to buy all the fine fox 
pelts they could get. One party went far up the Mac- 
kenzie River, which leads away to the Arctic Sea, 
and the other went to the Peace River. These expe- 
ditions cost Peterson twenty thousand dollars. 

**But coom back only skunks and muskrats!”’ said he. 

Peterson knows the fur business forward and back- 
ward and crosswise, having been born into it in Nor- 
way, and pursued it in the great fur markets of 
London and Leipsic. But the only happiness in it, he 
says, is the making of fifty thousand dollars this year, 
so that he can drop it in 1916. But suppose nobody 
craved this exhilarating joy? The people would have 
to wear cotton or wool. 

Once, when marten fur was especially popular, 
Peterson’s agents brought in hundreds of the little 
pelts. He could have made a fine profit, except for 
one unfortunate thing: the martens had been living on 
the wrong diet that year, and it hadn’t agreed with 
the gloss and texture of their coats. It takes berries 
and roots and food of that kind to make good mar- 
ten fur, but when they can’t get it they go out and 
catch little vagabond chipmunks. An avenging fate 
decrees that the coats of these cruel, murderous mar- 
tens shall immediately take on the characteristics of 
chipmunk fur. 

So, among other chances, Peterson has to bet that 
his future prey will dine well, far in advance of capture. 





McBABB 
Oil Man 


This applies to other animals as well as to martens. A 
few extra fine pelts from the choice foxes net him 
thousands of dollars sometimes. A single pelt has 
brought nearly three thousand dollars. But the other 
fellow usually gets those pelts. 

One year a half-breed trapper on the Athabasca 
River brought to Peterson’s agent up there som 
wonderfully fine pelts of ermine, lynx, mink, fox, and 
bear. They were so exceptionally good that the 
trapper craftily demanded, in addition to the high 
prices he exacted, three hundred dollars’ worth of 
merchandise on credit. 

“You give me credit for three hundred dollars’ 
merchandise, too?” 

** Allright,” returned the agent, who couldn’t afford to 
offend a trapper who brought in such profitable skins. 
“T’ll let you have the merchandise against the furs you 
bring to me next year. But if you don’t bring them 
to me I'll shoot you the next time I catch you!” 





Risks — and More Risks 

The half-breed grinned. He knew it was a pretty 
good bluff. Taking his three hundred dollars’ worth 
of clothing and supplies from the scow of Peterson's 
agent, he made off. I suspect very strongly, however, 
that, owing to the sudden rise in prices during the 
bargaining, he got, in reality, about seventy-five dol 
lars’ worth. Nevertheless, this was all “‘velvet’’; for 
the next ‘year he took his pelts to a competitor of 
Peterson’s — and no doubt worked the same game there 

This explains the ruinous gamble of the credit 
system as the fur traders are forced to use it. Sine 
Peterson has been in business he has lost his entir 
capital three times over in worthless credits. 

However, these evils have their compensations. 

“Soom day coom ‘long a little fool who ban very bad 
business man,” remarked Peterson, speaking of th: 
trappers far up in the northern wilds. “For thirdy 
dollar Aye buy polar bear maybe, and Aye sell it for 
five hoondard.” 

It is impossible to forecast what a trading party will 
bring back with it. One spring Peterson, operating 
from Winnipeg, sent eight thousand dollars’ worth of 
merchandise up into Keewatin, to be traded for pelts 
The journey, made by wagon, pack-horses, and boats, 
was an arduous one. It came to disaster in some 
swollen rapids, and practically the whole lot of 
goods was lost in the river. [Continued on page 38] 
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Flood-Tide—by Ralph Henry Barbour 


ISS MELDRUM descend- 
ed the steps to the planks 
that led across the area 
of soft, coarse sand to the 

firmer beach beyond. It was five 
o'clock of an August afternoon, 
and, save for a handful of maids 
shrieking in the foot-high breakers 
farther back in front of the big yel- 
low hotel, the curving beach was 
deserted. Which was rather a pity, 
for Miss Mekirum was a particularly 
pretty girl, and to-day her cheeks 
were a little more deeply tinted 
than usual and her soft and very 
held a 


blue eyes more potent 
charm. From white pumps to leaf- 
green sun-shade, she was delec- 


table enough to deserve a whole gallery to herself. 

She proceeded slowly, loiteringly, as one who has 
neither a definite destination nor an object. And yet, 
a close observer would perhaps have surmised that 
under the semblance of purposelessness lay a definite 
plan. Perhaps to such a clever observer her steps 
would have seemed a trifle too aimless, while in the 
deeper rose-flush of her clear cheeks, the brighter flash 
of her blue eyes, and the thoughtful smile that occa- 
sionally curved her lips he would have read resolution. 

I have neglected to say that she carried a book under 
one arm. ‘The title, even the character of it, I can not 
tell you; but, as the book plays small part in this story, 
let us not worry about it. 

The tide was near its height, and Miss Meldrum 
more than once was forced to retreat toward the line 
of shingle to escape wetting her dainty pumps. In an 
hour or less, one returning that way would have to 
traverse the piled-up stones or the coarse sand above 
them. Perhaps Miss Meldrum did not think of that 

perhaps she didn’t care. 

The beach ended at Moonlight Rock, a favorite 
resort of romantic couples. Its storm-worn length 
stretched far into the sea, and from it one could over- 
look leagues of ocean and feel quite as solitary as any 
Crusoe. At high tide one was, in effect, at sea, since 
a good twelve-foot width of water lay between ledge 
and shingle. Miss Meldrum reached. the rock, paused, 
viewed it as if she was distinctly surprised to find it 
there, hesitated further, 2nd then casually ascended it. 

That same close observer might have detected some- 
thing furtive in her ascent. Not once did she show her- 
self against the sky-line. Instead — not without diffi- 
culty, since high-heeled pumps were never designed 
for such footing she kept to the beachward side. 
The breeze folded her skirt about her lithe form and 
disputed with her the possession of the leaf-green sun- 
shade. Folding the latter and disentangling her gown, 
she moved circumspectly forward toward the crest of 
the ledge, like a scout spying out the location of an 
enemy. 

The enemy was soon discovered. He sat on a shelf 
of rock overhanging the water, and his broad and capa- 
ble looking back was toward Miss Meldrum. He held 
a paint-box on his knees. Into the lid of it was fitted 
a small wooden panel, and on this, with little enthusi- 
asm, he was transferring paint from a gaudy palette. 
Between dabs there were long pauses, and in the pauses 
he blew clouds of smoke from his pipe. Even as Miss 
Meldrum studied his position and defenses, if any, he 
laid aside pipe, long-handled brush, and gaudy palette, 
and, cocking his brown head on*one side, looked 
critically at the sketch. The watcher noiselessly 
withdrew. 

Farther down the slope of the ledge she found a com- 
fortable cranny, and into this she settled, her flippant 
pumps pointing toward the flawless summer sky, her 
leaf-green sunshade across her knees. Fixing her skirt 
over her white silken ankles to her satisfaction, she 
opened the book. I don’t think she read. Now and 
then she peered from the corners of her eyes, with the 
merest possible twist of her head, toward the location 
of the enemy. Once or twice she glanced at the watch 
that snuggled against a wrist. At other times her eyes 
rested thoughtfully but alertly on the shadowing beach 
and the clustering cottages that topped the bluff, losing 
detail now as the sun sank behind them. 

Time passed. 

The baby waves crept higher and higher up the 
beach. 

Miss Meldrum waited. 


Illustration by F. Graham Cootes 
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S Bernard Shaw right? Do women really pursue 
Here is a story, light as thistledown, with 
the great Irish playwright’s theory cleverly worked 
in. It will amuse you; and it ought to be a twenty 
minutes’ joy to the tired business man—or woman. 





A sound reached her. The book was quickly raised 
to her eyes. She did not turn her head. The sound 
was a mixture of rubber-soled shoes tapping the rock 
and a tune whistled in a dejected minor. Like the 
patriots at Bunker Hill, Miss Meldrum waited until 
the enemy showed the whites of his eyes. He was now 
waist-high on the horizon and twenty feet distant. 
His pipe dangled from one hand, the paint-box from 
the other. 

Miss Meldrum turned her head slightly, raised idly 
curious eyes, and — registered extreme surprise, sur- 
prise artfully melting into confusion. For, of course, 
a properly brought up young lady of twenty doesn’t 
find herself staring into the eyes of a man on a lonely 
headland without exhibiting confusion. It isn’t done 
on the best beaches. 

The enemy also showed surprise —- without, however, 
the element of confusion. Then, being a gentleman, 
he made a polite and distant bow. The bow was re- 
turned in kind, civilly, chillily, and the encounter 
appeared to be finished, with honors even, and no fatali- 
ties on cither side. The enemy went on along the ledge, 
whistling more cheerfully, and Miss Meldrum became 
once more immersed in her enthralling story — if it 
was a story and not a tourist’s guide to Europe or a 
volume of Emerson’s essays. I positively can’t say. 


EVERAL minutes passed. Then rubber-soled 

footsteps again sounded and the enemy reap- 
peared. This time Miss Meldrum evidently did not 
hear its approach, for not until it stood almost beside 
her did she look up. Again surprise on her part — a 
deeper, more puzzled surprise. The enemy lifted its 
hat and spoke apologetically. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but I'm afraid we've 
stayed too long. The water is up around the end of 
the rock.” 

Surprise gave way to concern, concern to consterna- 
tion. Miss Meldrum craned her head toward the 
landward end of the ledge. Hitherto she had been 
able to see it without craning, but doubtless the tide 
had changed things. 

“Oh!” she said in dismay. ~ what shall 
I cdo? 

The man smiled ruefully and shook his head. “I'm 
afraid the only thing to do is to wait for the tide to 
turn,’ * he answered. 

“But won't that take a long time?” she asked, 
her eyes very large and round and extraordinarily 
blue. 

**Almost two hours, I guess.” 

“Two hours! But I shall be late for dinner, and — ” 
Miss Meldrum paused. “Couldn't I—couldn’t I 
wade across?” she asked eagerly. 

He shook his head decisively. 
“The water is much too deep. It must be — er — 
six or seven feet in the middle. [If it wasn "t for that I 
could easily carry you across; but —— 

Miss Meldrum’s eyes dropped. “Thanks,” she 
murmured. “I shouldn't think of troubling you.” 

“No trouble,” he answered cheerfully; “but, as it is, 
you'd get pretty well soaked, I’m afraid.” 

“T suppose there’s nothing to do but wait,” she said 
dejectedly. “‘Or perhaps, if you are going toward the 
hotel, you could send some one with a boat or — or 
something.” 

“TI might,” he acknowledged, “but I hardly like the 
idea of swimming across. You see, there are some 
rather tough old boulders piled up there. I guess 
I'll have to be late for dinner, too. Of course, if 
some one came along we might make him hear.” 


“What 


“Never,” he replied. 


His eyes searched the empty 
beach. Or, was it empty? Wasn't 
that some one far up by the bath- 
houses? The shadows were pretty 
deep under the bluff and he might 
be mistaken, but he thought he 
could see some one moving there, 
and moving this way. He said 
nothing of his discovery, to Miss 
Meldrum, however. Perhaps he 
didn’t want to raise her hopes 
until he was more certain. Miss 
Medrum looked at her watch. 

“Why, in two hours it will be 
quite dark!” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, I dare say we can get off 
before that. As soon as the water 
goes down so that I can wade across, 
I'll get you over, Miss Meldrum.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Perry,” she murmured evasively. 

From which we are to gather that the two marooned 
persons at least knew each other’s names. There was 
a silence then. The man continued to starid and study 
the beach. He was a good-looking man. In age he 
appeared to be about twenty-eight or -nine, and he 
was so strongly and capably built that one rather won- 
dered at his hesitating to swim the flood and rescue 
Beauty in distress. 

Still, his paint-box labeled him an artist, and there 
is a prevalent impression, perhaps erroneous, that 
artists are less rugged and venturesome than those of 
more practical temperaments. This one had nice 
brown eyes, rather frank and merry, a generous mouth, 
and a deeply tanned skin. He looked healthy and 
wholesome, and if an unprotected young lady had 
to spend two hours on a ledge, cut off from shore 
by an inconsiderate tide, in the sole society of a strange 
man, she might well be grateful to fate for providing 
such a man. 

“Tt was horribly silly of me,” said Miss Meldrum, 
“to get caught like this. It isn’t as if I didn’t know, 
either.” She frowned a little, apparently puzzling 
over her stupidity. Then her brow cleared, and she 
observed the man with quite a friendly look. She even 
laughed faintly. “Still, 'm not the only one. Misery 
—- or, rather, stupidity — loves company, Mr. Perry.” 

“One is likely to forget about tides,” he replied a 
trifle resentfully. 

The figure far up the beach had resolved itself into 
that of a man, and was undoubtedly approaching the 
rock. 

“IT wish,” 
easily forget dinner! 
before I get home.” 

“We might catch a fish,” 

“How?” she demanded. 

“I suppose it would be hard,” 

“If we had a hook and line —— 

“Tf!” she laughed. 

“One reads of such things,” he said. “I believe a 
bent pin and — and a line made by unraveling — er — 
some article of attire —— ” 

“A petticoat,” she said scornfully. “Women don’t 
wear petticoats nowadays. Besides, we haven't any 
bait. You observe the use of the word ‘we,’ I trust.” 

“Snails,” he replied, “make very good bait for rock- 
perch. The silly things will take anything.” 

The figure on the beach was that of an elderly gen- 
tleman wandering slowly along at the edge of the water, 
and pausing now and then to pick up things which, 
having examined, he either dropped again or placed in 
the pocket of a loose coat. The artist wondered if the 
girl saw the man. It seemed that she must, for her 
gaze was turned in his direction; yet evidently she did 
not, since she made no mention of him. ‘ 

“Even so,” she laughed, “I’m not sure I'd care for 
raw fish. I expect to be hungry, but not that hungry.” 

“Oh, you wouldn't have to eat it raw. I could build 
a fire. You find a flat stone and lay the fish on it, 
you know. They're not bad that way.” 

“But without salt?” 

ae plenty of that around the rocks. But 


e 


she sighed whimsically, “one could so 
I know I shall die of starvation 


he suggested. 
he acknowledged. 


Tr —_- 

Tht would be rather fun to have the fire, anyway, 
when it begins to get dark,” she said, with a little 
shudder. “Could you really build it?” 

a7 Yes.” 

He was watching that approaching figure. In an- 
other minute or two it would be within hailing distance. 
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“Never again, sweetheart.” 


whispered. 





“AND you won’t ever do it again, Billy?” 


“Then” — she suddenly nestled against 
his shoulder — “then kiss me, Billy,” she 











“You mustn't let me keep you,” said the girl, 
“if you want to paint or — anything. I shall be quite 
all right.” 

“The light’s too weak now,” he answered. “Be- 
sides, I finished what I was doing and haven't another 
panel with me. However, if you’d rather be alone - 

“Not at all. You are quite welcome to share my 
side of the rock, Mr. Perry.” 

“T suppose fellow castaways ought to stick together,” 
he said lightly, seating himself a few feet away. The 
man on the beach had turned and was now energetically 
retracing his steps. The artist’s disappointment was 
bravely masked under an almost flippant tone. “What 





I should be doing is, I presume, searching the island 
for water. I believe that is the usual proceeding. 
After that I build a fire. Meanwhile, you are catch- 


ing fish or — or bird-eggs —— ” 
“How does one catch bird-eggs, Mr. Perry?” she 
inquired. 


“T suppose,” he replied, “you hide behind a rock 
and make a noise like boiling water.” 

“Silly!” she laughed. 

Really, when you stop to consider it, they were by 
this time getting on quite famously! 

“After that, with your assistance I build a cabin 

that is, a couple of cabins : . 











“Of palm-leaves, I believe,” she approved. “Only, 


first find your palm-leaves!”’ 

“Driftwood will do.” He rolled over on an elbow 
and pulled a portion of a shingle from a crevice. 
“Here we have already a shingle for the roof.” 

He tossed it toward her, and she picked it up and 
looked at it. 

Subsequently she pulled her feet up and, still hol 
ing the fragment of wood, clasped her hands about 
her knees. In so doing she dislodged the book, and it 
slid to the rocks. The man rescued it, read the title, 
shot a puzzled glance at the girl’s face, said “ Humph!”’ 
and returned the book. [Continued on page 65] 
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The Honey Bee—by Samuel Merwin 


[On page 88 will be found 
an account of what has al. 
ready happened in this story. 
This account is so full, and 
so attractively presented, that 
it will not only help to refresh 
the memory of those who 
have been following the story from month to month, 
but will enable a new reader to take up “The 
Honey Bec” from this point with an_ intelligent 
understanding of the part already published.] 


HE Calais train was crowded. Hilda secured a 

seat by a window, only to discover a moment 

later that she was in a smoking compartment. 

However, as there had appeared to be no 
unoccupied seats in any of the non-smoking compart- 
ments, she decided to remain 

Opposite her sat a Frenchwoman with a baby in her 
arms. On one side of her were two young English- 
men; opposite these, two middle-aged Frenchmen, 
who conversed volubly and dramatically throughout 
the journey. All four men smoked intermittently. 
Fortunately, the day was mild, and none of the 
smokers objected when Hilda opened the window a 
little at the top. : 

The Frenchwoman appeared to have no English; 
but she smiled gratefully. when Hilda, at intervals, 
insisted on taking the baby. 

Hilda held the little one as close to the window as 
she could, keeping it well wrapped against the draft. 
It appeared not to occur to any of the men to 
ask if their smoke was an annoyance. And Hilda 
fell to speculating, as had so long been her habit, 
about men. 

While she was thus engaged, her mind dwelt quite 
practically on the telegram she must send to Doreyn. 
t was Friday. His ship was to sail from Liverpool 
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The Story of a Woman in Revolt 


[llustrations by R. M. Crosby 


on Saturday afternoon. It was barely possible that he 
might go up to Liverpool a day ahead. While the 
wording of the telegram would be difficult, certainly, 
since she was making this journey for the express pur- 
pose of seeing him, she must let him know. 

She framed the message in many different ways. It 
would not do to ask him to cancel his passage. That 
was a decision he must make for himsclf. At the great 
moment of her life, when her mind and her heart at 
last, after the hard years, were bent on giving without 
question, she must not begin to ask. She must be pre- 
pared for any sacrifice, even for the final sacrifice of 
losing the opportunity to give. She must not in any 
way insure herself. And so she came down to the 
simplest of statements: “Arrive London seven this 
evening.” But then it occurred to her that he might 
think that she merely happened to be reaching London 
in ‘the course of a business journey. Finally the 
message worked out as follows: 

Letter received arrive London seven this evening will go 
direct to your hotel Htvpa 


It was a curiously disturbing moment when she 
actually put the message doWn on the telegraph form. 
The last few words were so hard to write that she 
hesitated over them. For she knew, with a tight- 
ening of the nerves and a quick rush of color to her 
cheeks, that she was deliberately closing the door on 
what had been, until now, ber very life. She did, 
finally, write those thirteen words, however, and gave 
the paper, with a half louis, to the telegraph clerk, 
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then quite calmly counted the 
change into her wristbag. 

There must be no turning 
back now — no more coward- 
ice, no more “hard, practical 
self-interest.” The problems 
ahead had an overwhelming 
look. No matter; she would do ber best to meet them 
as they came. If they should, at the last, overwhelm 
her — why, that was the chance one must take in life. 
She was going straight on. 

She sent the telegram from Calais; and then insisted 
on carrying the French baby to the boat and making 
it and its mother comfortable. 

The Dover-London train rolled into Victoria Station 
through a dusky spring rain. London usually de- 
pressed Hilda, after Paris; but she was not depressed 
now. The young Frenchwoman, with her baby, was 
still on her hands — more so than ever, now that the 
English tongue assailed their ears at every turn. The 
woman managed to convey to Hilda, after much talk 
and many signs, that she would be met at the station. 
They laughed a good deal, these two young women, 
over their struggles to exchange ideas with only the 
baldest beginnings of a common language. Hilda, 
her pulse quick, her temples throbbing, was glad of 
the diversion. 

She had not thought that Doreyn would meet the 
train. Indeed, she had purposely refrained from tell- 
ing him whether she would come in at Victoria or 
Charing Cross — forgetting that such information 
would not be hard to get. She saw him just as she 
was delivering her French charges to the husband and 
father, who had been eagerly searching the crowded 
platform for them. 

Doreyn was very little changed — that washer first 
thought. Indeed, he was disconcertingly like the 
Harris Doreyn of earlier years. 

















“ . not the same, Harris. I'm 
different — harder. Yes, I am!” 
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Pictures rose swiftly before her mind’s eye. She saw 
him as she had seen him last, on a station platform in 
Pennsylvania. Perhaps it had been the sorrow in his 
face on that vivid occasion, the deep sense of defeat, 
that had made her think of him as older. 

She was bewildered. She knew that her color was 
rising. It had been her plan to change her costume 
at the hotel before seeing him. 
She was wearing her old serge 
suit — the one she had worn 
on that memorable evening 
when Blink took her to Luna 
Park for the first time; and 
over it her coat of gray home- 
spun, waterproofed. On her 
head was a rather plain hat; 
on her feet the low-heeled 
“common-sense” shoes in 
which she preferred to travel. 

For an instant she indulged 
the rather wild notion of 
evading him and letting him 
find her later at the hotel. 
She could see that he was 
distinctly better dressed than 
in the old days. She had for- 
gotten that men no longer bow 
before the advancing years; 
that they dance, work, play 
golf; that age is going out. He 
was, indeed, with his long, well 
cut overcoat, his soft hat with 
its rather wide brim, and his 
walking-stick, a man of dis- 
tinguished appearance, a man 
who would attract notice any- 
where and be treated with 
respect. 

He wore a mustache now, a 
close-cropped one, iron gray 


in color. She wondered if she 
liked it, and decided that 
she did. 


The crowd opened. He was 
standing still, taller than any 
of the men about him. Now 
he was looking toward her. 
He glanced away, then back, 
and hesitated an instant as if 
in doubt. She waved her hand 
and smiled; then turned to bid 
the Frenchwoman and her 
baby good-by. 

When she turned again he 
was beside her. They clasped 
hands in something the man- 
ner of casual acquaintances. 

“I didn’t expect you here,” 
she said, smiling again. 

“There was a chance of 
missing you, of course,” 
said he, “but I decided to 
take it.” 

He seemed to her quite 
composed in manner. It 
was oddly difficult to recon- 
cile this experienced, skilful 
man of affairs with the 
great-hearted person of frank, 
deep, almost boyish feeling 
that his letter had disclosed. 

“You have luggage, Hilda?” 

“Oh, yes.” She remembered now the impatient 
porter behind her. 

“Then let me have your keys and I'll get your things 
through the customs. Nothing to declare, I suppose?” 

“No — nothing.” 

She found the keys in her wrist-bag and gave 
them to him; then slowly followed him as he went 
with the porter into the fenced-off section of the 
platform. 

It was going to be hard to say very much. She 
thought about this while she stood and watched the 
swift work of the customs officers. She wished she 
had driven herself to write that letter, as he had written 
his. For, now that they were face to face, there were 
barriers. There was an outer, worldly personality 
about him, built up through the years for the express 
purpose of hiding and protecting the man within. And 
there was the same sort of crust about herself, of course. 
Yes, it was going to be difficult. She thought, with a 
rueful half-smile: “There is so much ice to be broken 
-so many cold years!” 

Locomotives were panting in the great dim train- 
shed. Porters with laden trucks dodged through the 
slowly dwindling crowd. Close by the customs in- 
closure, in the roadway that runs through the station, 


the taxicabs, in a long and impatient line, rattled 
and snorted. 

They stood by one of these cabs. Hilda's trunk and 
bags were packed in beside-the driver. The porter 
had opened the door for them and now stood waiting. 

Hilda felt that Doreyn was hesitating. For herself, 
she was silent. Already the situation had far outrun 
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“ AREN'T you coming?” she asked, very low. 
“I'll take another taxi,” said he, offhand 


her capacity for thinking. She was not weakening — 
she would go on; but she could not. think or plan. 

“You'll want to go right to the hotel and make 
changes,” said he in a low voice, after that curiously 
long moment. 

She had never in the past felt this clumsiness in 
him. She was glad that he had written of the con- 
fusing fires that. had burned with such glowing un- 
reason in his heart; it helped her now partially to 
understand him. And she was thinking, as she 
watched his momentary helplessness, “It is because 
he cares!” 

There was a thrill in the thought. And, too, she was 
glad that he showed so obvious an unfamiliarity 
with the requirements of a situation that was 
essentially furtive. As he had written, he was a frank 
man, not an evasive one. 

Not until he spoke again did she realize that she 
had not replied. 

“You see, Hilda— you're going to have dinner 
with me, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, Harris!” 

“Well, then, suppose I send you along now, and 
wait in the hotel lounge for you.” 

Her eyes wandered up to his face and down again. 
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“Aren't you coming?”’ she asked, very low. 

“T'll take another taxi,” said he, offhand. 

She knew that he was glancing at the too visible 
luggage. Resentment —that old resentment — was 
stirring deeply within her. He was thinking only of 
her, of course. But here again, and this time at the 
great moment, she found herself confronted by 
those old furtive thoughts. 
They were in his mind, and 
now in hers. 

Quite suddenly, her 
moistened; she stiffened and 
drew in a long breath. 

The, porter stood patiently 
at the door. Less patientl) 
the chauffeur fingered his 
wheel. In the eyes of each 
was deference, but also the 
shrewdness of utter sophisti- 
cation. 

The confusion of the great 
station was all about them, 
roaring in their ears. 

She thought again of his 
letter, and of that phrase of his 
about cowardice. Suddenly 
she could see the page, the 
very look of the words in his 
handwriting: ‘cowardice 
and a hard, practical self- 
interest.” 

He had sacrificed everything 
he had cleaned his breast 
before coming to her. Even 
then, he had been ready to 
give her up. He had asked 
nothing. It was she who had 

voluntarily come to him. 

And now he was trying to 
shield her. That, she reflected 
bitterly, was natural enough 
She had been of the kind that 
insisted on being shielded 
and he could not possibly know 
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how deeply she he changed 
She glanced down at the old 
gray suit, and at the tip of a 
shoe that appeared beneath 
the skirt. She felt travel 
stained and — well, clumsy. 
“Listen, Harris,”’ she said, 
and her voice sounded oddly 
matter-of-fact to her own 
ears,— “I needn’t go to the 
hotel now. Can’t we just 
leave the baggage somewhere 
and go on to a restaurant?” 
The quick relief that came 
into his face brought a sudden 
warm glow to her heart. She 
stepped inte the cab. 
He spoke to the chauffeur, 























placed a half-crown in the 
hand of the waiting porter, and 
followed. The door slammed. 
He was sitting beside her, his 
arm brushing against hers. 

The cab was whirling out of 
the station, and onto glisten- 
ing wet pavements. 

She made several mental 
efforts to frame the ques- 
tion that was in her mind. Finally, still matter- 
of-fact, she asked: 

““Where did you tell him to go, Harris?” 

“To the hotel. I will have the hall porter lift the 
luggage off. .We needn’t get out.” 

He did not add, “‘No one will see us’’; but he might 
as well have said it. 

However, she merely replied: 
going to suggest.” 

They rode through Victoria Street, Parliament 
Square and Whitehall, Trafalgar Square and the 
Strand. It was extraordinarily difficult to talk. Hilda 
looked -out at the buildings that slid past — great 
stores, a corner of Westminster Abbey, the Houses of 
Parliament, the Government buildings, the Nelson 
Monument and the lions in Trafalgar Square; then the 
dingy, crowded Strand. Everything appeared more 
than normally vivid. Little street scenes impressed 
her. A man had been hurt in an accident; there 
was the inevitable curious crowd, and the inevitable 
dominant policeman—a remarkably impressive 
policeman, even for London. She looked after 
the motor-buses with their cacophony of adver 
tising signs. Fleeting impressions, yet all engraving 
themselves deep in her memory. (Continued on page 52| 
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This page contains a message to the American family more important than Twilight Sleep 


Safety First for Mother 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


Chairman of Hygiene, Congress of Mothers, and Organizer of the Better Babies Movement 


RS. M I , a college graduate, lived, 

with her husband, in a Philadelphia suburb. 

The husband held a position paying fifty 

- dollars a week. Mrs. I - was still in her 

twenties, and possessed a magnificent physique, a 

strong religious character, and a keen sense of parental 

responsibility. During the months preceding the birth 

of her baby, she lived a routine of strictest hygiene. 

She knew no fear, apparently had not a nerve in her 
body, and seemed entirely normal. 

She early engaged the services of a promising 
young physician who was a member of her husband’s 
fraternity and was a family friend; her nurse was 
secured from a reliable registry; her home was 
perfectly equipped for the coming event. 

When her hour came, a blizzard was 
raging. The night dragged until it reached 
those dim gray hours near dawn, 
doubt pours into a sick-room as if the 
very wings of death hovered outside the 
window The haggard doctor conferred 
with the nurse, and then hurried out into 
the hall, where the husband was 
anxiously waiting for news. With the 
name of an eminent obstetrician on a 
slip of paper, the husband hurried to the 
telephone. But, while the little group in 
this house had waited and watched and 
worked, the blizzard had laid the telephone 
wires low. The husband plunged into the 
storm, fought his way to the railway 
depot, and, as soon asa belated train ser- 
vice would ‘permit, brought back the spe- 
cialist. The merciful anesthetic was admin- 
istered, and the operation was performed 
successfully. The wee life was saved, but 
the mother never rallied from the anesthetic. 

“How mysterious are the ways of 
Providence!”’ murmured weeping relatives. 

“The result of giving anesthetics and_interfer- 
ing with nature,” commented unthinking neighbors. 

“Failure to examine the patient and determine in 
advance the obstetric or anatomical conditions — 
thus being prepared for complications and operation,” 
answers Science, which knows. 

The price? 

A devoted, generous husband, left with a helpless 
baby; a home robbed of its fine executive; society 
robbed of a power for good; the state robbed of a 
woman admirably equipped to bear its children. 

And the cause? 

Ignorance of pre-natal care, a low standard of ob- 
stetrics, and the moth-eaten tradition that bringing 
little children into the world is a “natural process” 
and therefore in the hands of God. 


A Case Typical of Hundreds 


An isolated case, you say? Unfortunately, no. A 
typical one — typical of hundreds that have come to 
the attention of the editors of McCiurr’s MaGazine. 
The details of this case are taken from the history 
card of a reputable physician. We could multiply 
them indefinitely. 

Vital statistics, gathered in the registration area by 
the United States census of 1910, show that 8 per cent 
of all the deaths, counting both mothers and babies, 
can be traced directly to this, the highest service that 
a woman can render her country. And the appalling 
percentage does not include the babies that are still- 
born or prematurely born. 

And they don’t all die! 
had. 

Hospital records and the history cards kept by phy- 
sicians prove that a heavier toll is paid in crippled 
energy and impaired usefulness by women in mother- 
hood than by men in traffic and industrial accidents. 

The greatest waste in precious life forces, strange to 
say, is not among the wretchedly poor in the slum dis- 
tricts of crowded cities. These women are saved from 


Many live to wish they 


themselves by municipal and charitable vigilance. It 


ply and increase. 


as from cancer! 


works its most appalling devastation in the homes of 
the moderately well-to-do, even the prosperous, in 
both city and rural life, among women who are intelli- 
gent in everything except the care of themselves in 
bearing children, educated for almost anything except 
maternity. 

The same methods that are employed to reduce 
accidents and to check the progress of disease can be 
used to halt the death march 6n mothers and their 
new-born babies: education, sanitation — safety first. 

This Safety First for Mother lies in better obstetrics, 
higher standards of obstetries, better fees for obstet- 
rical work. This statement has been confirmed by inter- 
views with individual physicians, by discussions of 





when N round numbers, one hundred thousand lives 
I represent the toll last year of mothers and babies 
demanded by ignorance, that the nation shall mullti- 
‘One third more than from the 
dreaded tuberculosis of the lungs! Twice as many 
Ten times the toll of typhoid, 
diphtheria, and scarlet fever combined! Mrs. Rich- 
ardson’s article, prepared in consultation with 
several distinguished physicians, tells how this wan- 
ton and inexcusable waste can and must be stopped. 
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medical bodies, and by the study of current medical 
literature and hospital managements. 

In their association gatherings — from which, un- 
fortunately, the prospective mother is barred — phy- 
sicians and surgeons have long been discussing the prob- 
lems of better obstetrics and broader education for 

motherhood. _ The reports of these meetings have ap- 
peared in medical journals; but the very women who 
need them most, who might profit by them — mothers 
and mothers-to-be — do not read medical journals. 

In the Bulletin of the Lying-In Hospital of the City 


‘of New York, .edited by George W. Kosmak, M.D., 


this editorial! comment appears under date of March, 
1913: 

“There was a time when pregnancy and labor were 
conducted under mach more natural conditions than 
at present; but the. development of our civilization has 
brought many ill effects in its train, and these are 
manifested during the child-bearing act as much as 
they are in any other connection.” 

In the Medical Fortnightly (published in St. Louis) 
of June 25, 1914, W. L. Crosthwait, M.D., Examiner 
of Gynecology, Texas State Board of Medical Exam- 
iners, writes: 

“Some will observe that childbirth is a natural or 
physiological process, and that, if left free from meddle- 
some interference, 99 per cent of cases will terminate 
favorably. There may have been a time when this 
was true, but it was long before the advent of this 
artificial and strenuous age in which we live.” 

In the New York Medical Journal for December 
28, 1912, S. W. Newmayer, M.D., then in charge of 
the Division of Child Hygiene, Bureau of Health, 
Philadelphia, said: 

“An analysis of the mortality census of the United 
States for 1910 shows that 80 per cent of the deaths 
in the first month are due to premature birth, con- 
genital debility, injuries at birth, malformations, and 
convulsions. From these and similar statistics from 
other countries, one can make but one logical de- 
duction — namely, that somewhere, and by some one, 
there are lacking the necessary precautions for pro- 


tection of mother and child in maternity. With 
the recent advances in medical skill and preventive 
medicine, most of these early diseases should be in- 
cluded in the class of preventable diseases. The ques- 
tion to consider is, how can the proper municipal 
authorities best educate the mother in seeking early 
competent medical advice and treatment, assuring 
skilled medical supervision during labor, careful nursing 
of mother and baby for at least two weeks, and obser- 
vation past the first month of convalescence? .. . 
There must be realization that ‘childbirth’ is not 
merely the period of labor, but includes an equally 
important period of gestation, as well as three or four 
weeks of convalescence fqllowing the birth of the child.” 
Unfortunately, private physicians may 
not write for the lay press, or even 
address a general gathering of women, 
without laying themselves open to the 
charge of self-advertisement. Progressive 
men in public health service, State and 
municipal, have conducted earnest, sys- 
tematic campaigns in pre-natal education 
among the poor, with such success that to- 
day they can present reliable statistics 
proving a resultant reduction of the death 
rate among women in confinement, and 
among infants under one day, one week, 
one month of age, as well as a marked 
decrease in the number of still-births. 
But these workers have practically only 
one field in which to work — the slums. 
They have little or no opportunity to 
reach that larger body of women — and 
their husbands—who can not be ap- 
proached by salaried nurses and doctors 
of the public health service, and who regard 
free public health literature as issued es- 
pecially for the submerged tenth. 

To appreciate the grave importance of 
this campaign, safety first for mother, compute the 
value of a single mother, merely as an economic factot : 


WHAT IS A WIFE WORTH TO A HUSBAND? 
WHAT IS A MOTHER WORTH TO A HOME? 
WHAT IS A WIFE AND MOTHER WORTH TO THE STATE? 


The value of the efficient, devoted mother to ber 
husband, her family, and the state is incalculable, and 
the least gompetent of mothers can rarely be replaced 
in the home. The highest salaried expert in household 
management can not always hold a family together 
when the mother dies; but an ignorant, incompe- 
tent mother will somehow hold the family circle in- 
tact when the father dies. 

For this reason alone, the mother ranks high as an 
asset of the state. Students of sociology and eco- 
nomics even contend that the mother, consumer and 
spender though she may be, is more valuable to the 
nation than the father, who is the producer. 

As a first step in learning what the state was doing 
to safeguard this very valuable asset, the editors 
of McCuure’s MaGazine sent a questionnaire to the 
State Board of Medical Examiners and to the State 
Board of Health in every State of the Union, and to 
the municipal Board of Health in thirty representative 
cities. The questions bore on the various phases. of 
safeguarding mother and child, birth registration, 
supervision of midwives, medical practice laws, and 
educational campaigns in pre-natal care. 

The replies received from State officials represent 
all except two States, and we received replies from 90 
per cent of the municipal officials. 

Only ten States now admit that they do not re- 
quire registration of. births, and in three of these 
States bills to regulate such registration are before 
the legislature or are being agitated. Two States 
report “partial regisiration,”. one claims a 75 per 
cent registration, three a 90 per cent registration, 
one 95 per cent, and another 100 per cent. In twenty- 
four States the law controls, either wholly or partially, 
the practice of midwifery, and there is some sort of 
supervision over midwives. [Continued on page 97) 
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This little girl earns $100,000 ayear 





























ARY PICKFORD gets more money than the Presi- 
dent, and thousands say she is worth it. Of the ten 
million a day who go to the picture shows, surely 

nine million would rather see Mary Pickford on the screen 
than Wilson, Bryan, Roosevelt, and Vernon Castle in real 
life. Mary plays to more people in a single night than 
Maude Adams does ina year. Mary can go into any town 
in the country and outdraw Billy Sunday, Mrs. Pankhurst, 
and the Boston Braves. That is why they call Mary 
Pickford the Little Life-Saver; why they paid her $50,000 
salary in 1914, and why — whisper it softly — they will 
have to pay her a little more than twice that sum in 1915. 
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* saw , he air glowed a 
B.. ATHLESS and as one entranced he gazed upon her: saw how her long hair glow 


{ i saw r he » r ‘Ited at the 
wondrous red ‘neath the kisses of the dying sun; saw how her purpled gown, belted < 


r r r , > . » < > vs. > . th 
i » beauties r shapely body; saw how the little shoe peepe d for 
slender waist, clung about the beauties of her shape ly | ly | 


from the perfumed mystery of its folds 





and so stood speechless, bound by the spell of her beauty 
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A great new novel by the author of “The Broad Highway” 





Beltane the Strong 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


Who also wrote “The Amateur Gentleman” and “The Money-Moon” 


N a glade of the forest, yet not so far but that 

one might hear the chime of bells stealing across 
the valley from the great minster of Mortain 
on a still evening, dwelt Beltane the smith. 

Alone he lived in the shadow of the great trees, happy 
when the piping of the birds was in his ears, and joy- 
ing to listen to the plash and murmur of the brook 
that ran merrily beside his hut, or pausing *twixt the 
strokes of his ponderous hammer to catch its never- 
ceasing music. 

A mighty man was Beltane the smith, despite his 
youth already great of stature and comely of feature. 
Much knew he of woodcraft; of the growth of herb 
and tree and flower; of beast and bird, and how to tell 
each by its song or flight. He knew the ways 
of fish in the streams, and could tel! the course 
of the stars in the heavens. Versed was he 
likewise in the ancient wisdoms and philoso- 
phies, both Latin and Greek, having learned 
all these things from him whom men called 
Ambrose the Hermit. But of men and cities 
he knew little, and of women and the ways 
of women less than nothing; for of these mat- 
ters Ambrose spake not. 

Thus, being grown from youth to man- 
hood, for that a man must needs live Bel- 
tane builded him a hut beside the brook, 
and set up an anvil thereby whereon he beat 
out bill-hooks and ax-heads and such im- 
plements as the charcoal-burners and they 
that lived within the green had need of. 

Ofttimes, of an evening, he would seek out the her- 
mit Ambrose, and they would talk together of many 
things, but seldom of men and cities, and never of 
women and the ways of women. Once therefore, 
wondering, Beltane had said: 

“My father, amongst all these matters you speak 
never of women and the ways of women, though his- 
tory is full of their doings, and all poets sing praise of 
their wondrous beauty, as this Helen of Troy whom 
men called ‘Desire of the World.’” 

But Ambrose sighed and shook his head, saying: 

“Art thou indeed a man so soon, my Beltane?” 
and so sat watching him a while. 

Anon he rose, and, striding to and fro, spake sudden 
and passionate on this wise: 

** Beltane, I tell thee, the beauty of women is an evil 
thing, a lure to wreck the lives of men. By woman 
came sin into the world; by her beauty she blinds 
the eyes of men to truth and honor, leading them into, 
all manner of wantonness whereby their very manhood 
is destroyed. This Helen of Troy of whom ye speak 
was naught but a vile adulteress with a heart false 
and foul, by whose sin many died and Troy town was 
utterly destroyed.” 

“Alas!” sighed Beltane, “that one so fair should be 
a thing so evil!” 

Thereafter he went his way, very sad and thoughtful. 
And that night, lying upon his bed, he heard the voices 
of the trees sighing and murmuring one to another, like 
souls that sorrowed for sin’s sake and broken dreams 
and ideals: 

“Alas! that one so fair should be a thing so evil!” 

But, above the whispers of the trees, loud and insis- 
tent rose the merry chatter of the brook speaking to 
him of many things: of life and the lust of life; of 
the pomp and stir of cities; of the sound of song and 
laughter; of women and the beauty of women; and of 
the sweet, mad wonder of love. Of all these things 
the brook sang in the darkness; and Beltane sighed, 
and sighing fell asleep. 

Thus lived my Beltane in the woodland, ranging 
the forest with eye quick to see the beauty of earth and 
sky, and ear open to the thousand voices around him; 
or, busied at his anvil, harkening to the wondrous tales 
of travel and strange adventure told by wandering 
knight or man-at-arms, the while, with skilful hand, 
he mended broken mail or dinted casque; and there- 
after, upon the mossy sward, would make trial of their 
strength and valor whereby he both took and gave right 





lusty knocks. Or again, when work failed, he would lie 
upon the grass, chin on fist, poring over some an- 
cient legend, or sit with brush and colors, illuminating 
on vellum, wherein right cunning was he. 

Now it chanced that as he sat thus, brush in hand, 
upon a certain fair afternoon, he suddenly espied one 
who stood watching him from the shade of a tree near 
by. A very tall man he was, long and lean and grim 
of aspect, with a mouth wry-twisted by reason of an 
ancient sword-cut, and yet withal he had a jovial eye. 
But now, seeing himself observed, he shook his grizzled 
head and sighed. 

Whereat said Beltane, busied with his brush again: 

“Good sir, pray what’s amiss?’ happiness in his eyes. 





S is no ordinary story. Many novelists 
would have written three books, some six, in 
the time Jeffery Farnol has given to this tremen- 
dous love-tale of Beltane and Lady Helen. The 


result is the finest thing of its kind McC.ure’s has 
ever printed — by all means the novel of the year. 





“The world, youth, the world —’tis all amiss. Yet, 
mark me! here sit you a-dabbing color witha little brush!” 

Answered Beltane: 

“An so ye seek to do your duty as regardfully as I 
now daub this color, messire, in so much shall the world 
be bettered.” 

““My duty, youth,” quoth the stranger, rasping a 
hand across his grizzled chin— “my duty? Ha, ‘tis 
well said, so needs must I now fight with thee!” 

“Fight with me!” said Beltane, his keen gaze upon 
the speaker. 

“Ay, verily!” nodded the stranger; and forthwith, 
laying by his long cloak, he showed two swords whose 
broad blades glittered, red and evil, in the sunset. 

“But,” said Beltane, shaking his head, “I have no 
quarrel with you, good fellow.” 

“Quarrel!” exclaimed the stranger. “No quarrel, 
quotha? What matter for that? Surely you would 
not forgo a good bout for so small a matter? Dotha 
man eat only when famishing, or drink but to quench 
his thirst? Out upon thee, messire smith!” 

“But, sir,” said Beltane, bending to his brush again, 
‘an I should fight with thee, where would be the reason?” 

“Nowhere, youth — since fighting is ever at odds 
with reason; yet for such unreasonable reasons do rea- 
soning men fight.” 

“None the less, I will not fight thee,” answered 
Beltane, deftly touching in the wing of an archangel; 
“so let there be an end on’t.” 

“End, forsooth! We have not yet begun! An you 
must have a quarrel, right fully will I provoke thee, 
since fight with thee I must, it being so my duty.” 

“How thy duty?” 

“T am so commanded.” 

“By whom?” 

““By one who, being dead, yet liveth. Nay, ask no 
names. Yet mark me this: the world’s amiss, boy; 
Pentavalon groans beneath a black usurper’s heel; all 
the sins of hell are loose — murder and riot, lust and 
rapine. March you eastward but a day through the 
forest yonder, and you shall see the trees bear strange 
fruit in our country. The world’s amiss, messire; 
vet here sit you wasting your days, a foolish brush stuck 
in thy fist. So am I come; nor will I go hence until I 
have tried thy mettle.” 

Quoth Beltane, shaking his head, intent upon his work: 

“You speak me riddles, sir.” 

“Yet can I speak thee to the point an it be so 
thy wish, as thus — now mark me, boy! Thou art 


a fool, a dog, a fatuous ass, a slave, a nincompoop, 
a cowardly boy; and as such — mark me again — now 
do I spit at thee!”’ : 

Hereupon Beltane, having finished the archangel’s 
wing, laid by his brush and, with thoughtful mien, arose, 
and being upon his feet, turned him swift and sudden, 
and caught the stranger in a fierce and cunning wres- 
tling grip, and forthwith threw him upon his back. 
Whereat this strange man, sitting cross-legged upon 
the sward, smiled his wry and twisted smile and looked 
upon Beltane with bright, approving eye. 

“A pretty spirit!” he nodded. “ "Tis a sweet and 
gentle youth, all good beef and bone; a little green 
as yet, perchance, but ‘tis no matter. A mighty 
arm, a noble ‘thigh, and shoulders — body 
o me! But ‘tis in the breed. Young sir, 
by these same signs and portents my soul is 
uplifted and hope singeth a new song with- 
in me!” , 

So saying, the stranger sprang nimbly to 
his feet and, catching up one of the swords, 
took it by the blade and gave its massy hilt 
into Beltane’s hand. Said he: 

“Look well upon this blade, young sir; 
in duchy, kingdom, or county you shall not 
find its match, nor the like of the terrible hand 
that bore it. Time was when this good steel 
— mark how it yet glitters! — struck deep 
for liberty and justice and all fair things, 
before whose might oppression quailed and 
hung its head, and in whose shadow peace 
and mercy rested. "Twas long ago, but ’tis bright and 
undimmed as ever. Ha! mark it, boy — those eyes 
of thine shall ne’er behold its equal!” 

So Beltane took hold upon the great sword, felt the 
spring and balance of the blade, and viewed it from glit- 
tering point to plain and simple cross-guard. And thus, 
graven deep within the broad steel, he read this word: 


RESVRGAM 


“Ha!” cried the stranger, “see you the legend, good 
youth? Speak me now what it doth signify.” 

And Beltane answered: 

“**T shall arise.’”” 

“Arise, good boy. Ay, verily, mark me that. 
’Tis a fair thought, look you, and the motto of a great 
and noble house, and, by the rood, I think, likewise a 
prophecy!” 

Thus speaking, the stranger stooped and, taking up 
the other sword, faced Beltane therewith, saying in soft 
and wheedling tones: 

“Come, now, let us fight together, thou and I; and 
deny me not, lest — mark me this well, youth — lest I 
spit at thee again.” 

Then he raised his sword and smote Beltane with 
the flat of it, and the blow stung. Wherefore Beltane 
instinctively swung his weapon, and thrilled with sud- 
den unknown joy at the clash of steel on steel; and so 
they engaged. 

And there, within the leafy solitude, Beltane and 
the stranger fought together. The long blades whirled 
and flashed and rang upon the stillness. And ever, as 
they fought, the stranger smiled his wry smile, mocking 
and gibing at him, whereat Beltane’s mouth grew the 
grimmer and his blows the heavier; yet wherever he 
struck there already was the stranger's blade to meet 
him, whereat the stranger laughed fierce and loud, 
taunting him on this wise: 

“Ha, now! thou dauber of colors, betake thee 
to thy little brush. Belike it shall serve thee better! 
Ay me, betake thee to thy little brush; *twere better 
fitted to thee than a noble sword, thou daubing boy!” 

Then did my Beltane wax wroth indeed, and smote 
amain until his breath grew short and quick. But ever 
steel rang on steel, and ever the stranger laughed and 
gibed, until Beltane’s strokes grew slower. Then, 
with a sudden fierce shout, did the stranger beset my 
Beltane with strokes so swift and strong, now to right 
of him, now to left, that the very air about him seemed 
full of flaming, whirling steel. And in that moment, as 
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seltame ave back, th unger smote thrice with 
the Hat of his blade ol ipon the crown, once upon 
tiv houlder unl om upon the thigh 

Fierce-eved nd secant of breath, Beltane redoubled 
his blow strivu to beat his mocker to the earth; 
whereat he but laughed again, saving Look to thy 
long legs, dullard!”’ and forthwith smote Beltane upon 
the le Now thine arm, slothful boy thy left 
irm! ind he smote Beltane pon the arm Now 
ti COTE ti ma ira, tl sleepy golden head!” 
And straightwav he smote him on the head, and ther 
ifter with sudden cunning stroke beat the great sword 
from Beltane’s grip, and so, laughing vet, paused and 

wl lea ipon his own long weapon 

But Beltane stood with bent head. hurt in his pride, 
ungrv and bevond all thought amazed; vet, being hum 
bied most of all, he kept | gaze bent earthward and 
spake ne \ rd 

Now hereupon the tranger grew solemn likewise, 
and looked at Beltane with kindl ipproving eves. 

Na indeed puioth he Be not abashed, good 
outh lake it not amiss that I have worsted thee 
lis true ul I been so minded, I might have cut thee 
into gobbets no larger tha thy little brush; but then, 

body o me! lL have | d by stroke of sword from 
mn outh up, and have fought in divers wars and coun 
tries So take it not to heart, good youth!” 

With the rd he nodded and, stooping, took up the 
sword, and thereafter cast is cloak about him: whereat 
Beltane lifted s head and spoke 

Art gos il Wilt not try me once again? 
Methinks [ might do a little. better this time, an so 
God wills 

\ +“) ou shalt veel outh cried the stranger. 
clapping nin ipon the si oulder Yet not now, for | 
must begon et shall [ return 

Phen, I pra ‘ lea vith me the sword till vou 
bye Cone uvaiti 

The sword ha! doth tl soul cleave unto it so 
soon, my good, sweet bo Leave the sword, quotha? 
\\ truly some day but for the none no, no, 
{ hand is not fitted to bear it vet, nor worthy such a 
black But some da belike who knows’ Fare 
thee well, sweet vouth: [| come again to-morrow.” 

And so the tall. grim stranger turned him alsout, smil 
ing his wrv smile, and strode away through the green. 

Phen Beltane went back, minded to finish his paint 
ing But the colors had lost their charm for him: 
moreover the light was failing Wherefore he put 
brushes and colors aside and stripping plunged into the 
cool, sweet waters of a certain quiet pool, and so, much 
heartened and refreshed therebv. went betimes to bed. 

But now he thought no more of women, and the ways 


rather of this man of his 


his wondrous sword play; 


of women, but stranger 


wry smile, and of and, be 


thinking him of the great sword, he vearned after it as 


only youth may yearn, and so, sighing, fell asleep. 
(nd in his dreams all night was the rushing thunder 
of fierce feet, and the roaring din of bitter fight and 
conflict 
lp to an elbow sprang Beltane to find the sun, new 
risen, filling his humble chamber with its golden glory. 


| 


And in this radiance, upon the open threshold, he be- 


held the tall, grim figure of the stranger 

Nessire quoth Beltane rubbing sleepy eves, 

ou wake betimes, meseemeth 

\v, sluggard boy; there is work to do betwixt us.” 

How so, sir? 

My time in the greenwood grows short. Within 
the week | must awa for there are wars and rumors 
of wars upon the borders 

Quoth Beltane, wondering 

War and conflict have been within my dreams all 

neht!” 


Dreams, bov! I tell thee. the time groweth 
mark me this! wherein, perchance, 


Yet much have I to teach thee 


ripe 
for action, and 
thou too shalt shar 
first So rise, slugabed, rise 


Now, whe nh Be Itane was risen and clad, he folded his 


arms across his broad chest and stared upon the 
stranger with grave, deep-searching eves. 

“Who art thou,” he questioned, “and what would 
vou here avainr , 

“As to thy first question, sir smith, ‘tis no matter 
for that; but as for thy second, to-day am I come to 
lene h thee the use and manage ol horse and lance, it 


being so tn duty 
And wherefore thy duty?” 

“For that I am so commanded.” 

“By whom? 

: By one who vet live th. be ing dead.” 

Now Beltane frowned at this, and shook his head. 

“More riddles, messire? Yet now will I speak thee 
plain as thus and bave no lust to strife 
or knightly nor will I e’er attempt them, for 
strife begetteth bitter strifs 


I am a smith, 
deeds: 


. and war is an evil thing. 


sword 


‘They 


sword.’ 


that take the shall perish with the 
"Tis so written, and is, meseemeth, a faithful 
This hath known overmuch of 
war and hate, of strife and bloodshed: so shall 


saving. sorry world 
these 
my hands go innocent of more.” 

Then indeed did the stranger stare, with jaws agape 
for wonder, at mv Beltane’s saving, 
turned him to the door and back again, and fain would 
speak, vet could not for a while. 

Then, ** Besotted bov!” he cried. 

) babe! ) suckling! Was it for 


Hast thou no bowels. no blood, 


and, so staring, 


“O craven youth! 

this thou wert 
begot ? no manhood? 
Forsooth, and must I spit on thee indeed?” 

“An so it be thy will, messire,” said Beltane, steady- 
eved., 

But as they thus 
crossed, his lips upeurving at the other's fierce amaze, 


stood Beltane with arms vet 
the stranger grim-faced and 


frowning came a shadow 


athwart the level glory 
of the sun, and, turning, 


Beltane beheld the hermit 
Ambrose, tall and 
beneath his tattered gown, 
bareheaded 


spare 
and bare of 
foot. whose eves were bright 
and quick, despite the snow 
of hair and beard, and in 
whose gentle face and hum- 


ble mien was vet a high 
and noble look at odds 
with his lowly guise and 
tattered vesture; at sight 


of whom the grim-faced 
stranger, of a sudden, 
grizzled head 
and sank upon a knee. 


bowed his 


“Lord!” he said, and 
kissed the hermit’s long, 
coarse robe. W hereon the 


hermit bent and touched 
him with a gentle hand. 
** Be nedicite, my son!” 


said he. “Go you, and 
leave us together.” 
Forthwith the stranger 
from his knee and 
went out into the glory of 
the morning. Then the 
hermit Beltane, 
and set his two hands upon 
his mighty 
spake to him very 
on this wise: 
“Thou knowest, my Bel- 
all thy days I 
taught thee to 
all fair and sweet and noble 
things, for they are of God. 
"Twere a fair thought, 
to live thy life out here, 
within calm, leafy 
solitudes; but better death 
by the sword for some high, 
unselfish than to 
live out a life of ease 


rose 


came to 


shoulders, and 
gently 


Lane, how 


have love 


now, 


these 


purpose 
safe 
and cloistered all thy days. 
To live for thine own ends 
‘tis human; to die for some 
for liberty or 
that, 
godlike. 
Man of 


wie ord 


great cause, 
for another's good 
my son, were 
And there 


Sorrows whose 


this: that He 


was a 
was 
came, not 
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forth into the glade. And here he presently beheld a 
great grav horse tethered to a tree hard by, a mettled 
steed that tossed its noble head and snuffed the fra- 
grant air, pawing at the earth with impatient hoof. 

Now, as he stood gazing, came the stranger and 
touched him on the arm. 

**Messire,”” said he, “try an 
steed vonder.”’ 

Beltane smiled, for he had loved horses all his days, 
and, loosing the horse, led it out into the open, and 
would have mounted, but the spirited beast, knowing 
him not, reared and plunged and strove to break the 
grip upon the bridle; but the grip was strong and com- 
pelling. Then Beltane soothed him with gentle voice 
and hand, and of a sudden vaulted lightly into the sad- 
dle, and, being there, felt the great beast rear under him, 
and, laughing jovously, struck him with open palm 


back the 


thou canst 








to bring peace on_ this 
earth, but a sword. For 
good can not outface evil 
but strife must needs 
follow. Behold now here 


another sword, my Beltane. 
Keep _ it 
long as thou keep honor.” 

So saying, Ambrose the 
Hermit took from beneath 
his habit that for which 
Beltane had yearned, that 


blade 


henceforth so 


whereon whose steel 


same great Was graven 
the legend: “ Resvrgam.” Se Ambrose put the sword 


in Beltane’s hand, saying: 

“Be terrible, my son, that evil may fly before thee. 
Learn to be strong, that thou mayest be merciful.” 

Then the hermit stretched forth his hands and blessed 
my Beltane, and turned about and so was gone. 

But Beltane stood a while to swing the great blade 
lightly to and fro and to stare upon it with shining 


eyes. Then, having hid it within his bed, he went 





KTOW Gefroi’s breath grew short and labored, the 
| Y muscles stood out on his writhing body in knotted 
cords; but ever that cruel grip grew more deadly, crush- 


ing his spirit and robbing him of his wonted strength 


and set off at a thunderous gallop. Away, away they 
sped up the sunny glade, past oak and beech and elm, 
through light and shadow, until before them showed a 
tree of vast girth and mighty spread of branches. 
Now would Beltane have reined aside; but the great 
horse, ears flat and eyes rolling, held blindly on. Then 
Beltane frowned and, leaning forward, seized the bridle 
close beside the bit, and, gripping it so, put forth his 
strength. Slowly, slowly the great, fierce head was 
drawn down low and lower, the foam-flecked jaws 
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gaped wide. But Beltane’s grip grew ever the fiercer 
yntil, snorting, panting, wild-eyed, the great gray 
horse faltered in its stride, checked its pace, slipped, 
stumbled, and so stood quivering in the shade of the 
tree. Thereafter Beltane turned him and, galloping 
back. drew rein where the stranger sat cross-legged, 
watching him with his wry smile. 

‘\y,” he nodded; “we shall make of thee a horse- 
man vet. But as to lance, now, and armor ——”’ 

Quoth Beltane, smiling: 

“Good sir, I am a smith, and in my time have 
mended many a suit of mail—ay, and made them 
too. though ’twas but to try my hand. As for a lance, 
] have oft tilted at the ring astride a forest pony, and 
betimes have run a tilt with wandering men-at-arms.” 
said the stranger, and, rising, 
took from behind a tree a long and heavy lance and 


“Sav you so, boy? 


= pay ‘ 
‘ Saati i: ke pat 


boy, ‘tis another matter to ride against a man fully 
armed and equipped, lance to lance and shield to shield, 
than to charge a harmless ancient leathern cap. Still, 
art less of a dullard than I thought thee. 
is the sword, now. With the sword thou art indeed 
but a sorry fool! Go fetch the sword, and I will e’en 
belabor thee again.” 

So Beltane, lighting down from thé horse, that 
reared and plunged no more, went and fetched the 
great sword; and, when they had laid their jerkins 
by (for the sun was hot), they faced each other, foot 
to foot and eye to eye. Then once again the long 
blades whirled and flew and rang together, and once 
again the stranger laughed and gibed and struck my 
Beltane how and where he would, nor gave him stay 
or respite till Beltane’s mighty arm grew aweary 
and his shoulder ached and burned. Then, when 


< Pi paae, : 4 


~~. aie ime LD ae . 


ND those about them watched that mighty struggle, hushed 


for wonder of it. 


struggled, they saw Gefroi’s great body was bending slowly 
backward ; his eyes stared up into the fierce, set face above him 


= 


thrust it into Beltane’s grip. Then, drawing his 
sword, he set it upright in the sward, and upon the hilt 
he put his cap, saying: 

* Ride back up the glade, and try an thou canst pick 
up my cap on thy point, at a gallop.” 

So Beltane rode up the glade and, wheeling at a dis- 
tance, came galloping down with leveled lance, and thun- 
dered by with the cap fluttering from his lance-point. 

“Art less of a dullard than I thought thee!” said 
the stranger, taking back his cap. ‘Though, mark me, 


For, desperately though he fought and 


he recked not of it, the 
stranger, with the same 
cunning stroke, beat the 
sword from Beltane’s hand, 
and laughed aloud and 
wagged his head, saying: 
“Art faint, boy, and 
scant o’ breath already? Methinks we ne'er shall 
make of thee a lusty sworder!” 

But, beholding Beltane’s flushing cheek and droop- 
ing eye, he clapped him on the shoulder. 

“Go to!” cried he. “Art young and all unlearned 
as yet. Heed not my gibes and quirks — ‘tis ever 
so my custom when steel is ringing. And, mark me, I 
do think it a good custom, as apt to put a man off his 
ward and flurry him in his stroke. Never despair, 
youth; for, I tell thee, north and south and east and 


But there 


west my name is known; nor shall you find in a 
duchy, kingdom, or counts a sword r such as I. | 

mark me, now! — your knight and man-at-ari 
trusting to his armor, doth use his sword but to thi 
and smite: But and mark me 
man can not go ever in his armor, nor yet be sure w] 
foes are nigh, and at all times ‘tis well to make \ 
weapon both sword and shield. 
thy sword, and I will teach thee all my strokes and sh. 
thee how ‘tis done.” 

Thus, then, this stranger dwelt the week with Bel 
tane in the greenwood, teaching h mM, day by da 
tricks of sword and much martial beside. An 
day by day a friendship waxed and grew betwixt the: 
broke the 


heavy 
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again, boy 


Come, now, take 


lore 
so that upon the sixth morning, as they 
fast together, Beltane’s heart 
look downcast; whereat the stranger spake him t 
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Whence thy dole, good vouth? . 

“For that to-day needs must J part with thee.” 

** And thy friends are few, belike?”’ 

‘None, messire,” answered Beltane, sighing. 

“Ay me! And yet, ’tis well enough; for — mark me, 
youth! — friends be ofttimes a mixed blessing. As for 
me, ‘tis true I am thy friend, and so shall ever be, so 
long as you shall bear yon goodly blade?’ 

**And wherefore?’’ questioned Beltane. 

“ Moreover, thou art my scholar, and like, perchanc« 
to prove thyself, some day, a notable sworder and a 
sweet and doughty fighter, belike.” 

“Yet hast never spoke me thy name, messire.” 

“Why, hast questioned me but once, and then thou 
wert something of a blockhead dreamer, methought 
But now, Messire Beltane, since thou wouldst know, 
Benedict of Bourne am I called.”’ 
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Now hereupon Beltane rose and stood upon his feet, 
staring wide-eyed at this grim-faced stranger, who, 
with milk-bowl at lip, paused to smile his wry smile. 

**Aha!”’ said he, “hast heard such a name ere now, 
even here in the greenwood?” 

*Sir,”’ answered Beltane, “* betimes I have talked with 
soldiers and men-at-arms, so do I know thee for that 
same great knight who, of all the nobles of Pentavalon, 
doth yet withstand the great Duke Ivo ——” 


“Call you that black usurper ‘great,’ youth? Body 
o’ me! I knew a greater once, methinks!” 
“Ay,” nodded Beltane. “There was him men 


called ‘Beltane the Strong.’” 

Ha!” quoth Sir Benedict, setting down his milk- 
bowl. ‘‘What know you of Duke Beltane?” 

“Naught but that he was a great and lusty fighter 
who yet loved peace and mercy, but truth and justice 
most of all.” 

“And to-day,” sighed Sir Benedict, “‘to-day we 
have Black Ivo! Ay me! these be sorry days for 
Pentavalon. "Tis said he wooes the young Duchess 
yonder! Hast ever seen Helen of Mortain, sir smith?” 

“Nay; but I've heard tell that she is wondrous fair.” 

“Hum!” quoth Sir Benedict. “I love not your red- 
haired spitfires. Methinks, an Ivo win her, she'll 
leed him how she will, or be broke in the adventure. 
A malison upon him, be it how it may!” 

So, having presently made an end of eating, Sir 
Benedict arose and forthwith donned quilted gam- 
beson, and thereafter his hauberk of bright mail and 
plain surcoat, and, buckling his sword about him, 
strode into the glade where stood the great gray horse. 
Now, being mounted, Sir Benedict stayed a while to 
look down at Beltane, whiles Beltane looked up at him. 

‘**Messire Beltane,”’ said he, pointing to his scarred 
cheek, “you look upon my scar, I think?” 

Quoth Beltane, flushing hot: 

“Nay, sir; in truth, not I.” 

“Why, look now, sweet youth, "tis a scar that likes 
me well, though "twas in no battle I took it; yet none 
the less I would not be without it. By this I may be 
known amoung a thousand. ‘Benedict o’ the Mark’ 
some call me, and ‘tis, methinks, as fair a name as 
any. But look now, and mark me this well, Beltane. 
Should any come to thee-within the green, by day or 
night, and say to thee, ‘Benedict o’ the Mark bids 
thee arise and follow,’ then follow, messire, and so 
peradventure thou shalt arise indeed. Dost mark me 
well, sir youth?” 

“Ay, Sir Benedict.” 

*Heigho!"’ sighed Sir Benedict, “‘thou’rt a fair- 
sized babe to bear within a cloak, and thou hast been 
baptized in blood ere now — and there be more riddles 
for thee, boy. And so, until we meet, fare thee well, 
Messire Beltane!” 

So saying, Sir Benedict of Bourne smiled his twisted 
smile and, wheeling his horse, rode away down the 
glade, his mail glistening in the early light and his 
lance-point winking and twinkling amid the green. 





How Beltane had word with the Duke, Black Ivo 





OW, it fell out upon a day that, as Beltane strode 
the forest ways, there met him a fine cavalcade, 
gay with the stir of broidered petticoat and ermined 
mantle; and, pausing beneath a tree, he stood to harken 
to the soft, sweet voices of the ladies and to gaze 
enraptured upen their varied beauty. Foremost of all 
rode a man richly habited, a man of great strength 
and breadth of shoulder, and of a bearing high and 
arrogant. His face, framed in long black hair that 
curled to meet his shoulder, was of a dark and swarthy 
hue, fierce-looking and masterful by reason of promi- 
nent chin and high-arched nose and of his thin-lipped, 
relentless mouth. Black were his eyes and bold, now 
staring bright and wide, now glittering *twixt heavy, 
narrowed lids; yet when he smiled they glittered 
brightest and his lips showed moistly red. Beside him 
rode a lady of a wondrous dark beauty, sleepy-eyed 
and languid; yet her glance was quick to meet the 
Duke’s bold lock, and ‘neath her mantle her fingers met, 
once in a while, and clung with his, what time his 
lips would smile; but, for the most part, his brow 
was gloomy and he fingered his chin as one in thought. 
As he paced along upon his richly caparisoned steed, 
pinching at his long, blue-shaven chin with supple 
fingers, his heavy brows drawn low, of a sudden his 
narrow lips widened and his eyes gleamed bright and 
black as they beheld my Beltane standing in the 
shade of the tree. 

“Aha!” said be, drawing rein. ‘‘What insolent, 
hong-legged rogue art thou, to stand gaping at thy 
betters?” 

And Beltane answered: 

“No rogue, messire, but an honest man, I pray 
God, whom folk call Beltane the smith.” 


The staring eyes grew suddenly narrow, the scarlet 
mouth curled in a slow smile, and the tall mah spake, 
yet with his gaze bent ever upon Beltane. 

“Fair lords,” he said, “and yeu, most sweet and 
gentle ladies, our sport hath been but poor hitherto. 
Methinks I can show you a better. "Tis a game we 
play full oft in my country. Would that our gracious 
Lady of Mortain were here, nor had balked us of her 
wilful company. Ho, Gefroi!” he called. “Come 
you and break me the back of this ‘honest’ rogue.” 

And straightway came one from the rear, where 
rode the servants and men-at-arms, a great, bronzed 
fellow, bearded to the eyes of him, loosing his sword- 
belt as he came; who, having tossed aside cap and 
pourpoint, strode toward Beltane, his eyes quick and 
bright, his teeth agleam through the hair of his beard. 

“Come, thou forest rogue,” said he, “my Lord 
Duke loveth not to wait for man or maid, so — have 
at thee!” 

Great he looked, and tall as Beltane’s self, a hairy 
man of mighty girth, with muscles that swelled on 
arm and breast and rippled upon his back. Thus, as 
he stood and laughed, grimly confident and determined, 
not a few were they who sighed for Beltane for his 
youth's sake and because of his golden ‘curls and 
gentle eyes; for this Gefroi was accounted a very 
strong man and a matchless wrestler withal. 

“*Tis a fair match — how think you, Sir Jocelyn?” 
said the Duke, and turned him to one who rode at his 
elbow: a youthful, slender figure with long curled hair 
and sleepy eyes. “‘A fair match, Sir Jocelyn?” 

“In very sooth, sweet my lord, gramercy and by 
your gracious leave, not so,” sighed Sir Jocelyn. 
“This Gefroi o’ thine is a rare breaker of necks and 
hath o’erthrown all the wrestlers in the three duchies. 
A man is he, set in his strength and experienced; but 
this forester, tall though he be, is but a beardless 
youth.” 

The Duke smiled his slow smile, his curving nostrils 
quivered and were still, and he glanced toward Sir 
Jocelyn through veiling lids. Quoth he: 

“Art rather for a game of ball, messire, or a song 
upon a lute?” 

So saying, he turned and signed to Gefroi with his 
finger. As for Sir Jocelyn, he only curled a lock of 
his long hair and hummed beneath his breath. 

Now Beltane, misliking the matter, would fain have 
gone upon his way; but, wheresoever he turned, there 
Gefroi was also, barring his path; therefore Beltane’s 
eye kindled and he raised his staff threateningly. 

“Fellow,” quoth he, “stand from my way, lest I 
mischief thee.” 

But Gefroi only laughed and looked at his lord, 
who, beckoning an archer, bade him lay an arrow to 
his string. 

“Shoot me the cowardly rogue so,soon as he turn 
his back,” said he, whereat Gefroi laughed again, 
wagging his head. 

““Come, forest knave,”’ quoth he, “I know a trick 
to snap thy neck so sweetly thou shalt never know, 
I warrant thee. Come, ‘twill take but a moment, and 
my lord begins to lack of patience.” 

So Beltane laid by his staff, and, tightening his 
girdle, faced the hairy Gefroi; and there befell that the 
which, though you shall find no mention of it in any 
chronicle, came much to be talked of thereafter, so 
that a song was writ of it which beginneth thus: 


Beltane wrestied in the green 
With a mighty man; 

A goodlier bout was never seen 
Since the world began. 


While Beltane yet was tightening his girdle, swift 
and sudden Gefroi closed, pinning his arms in a cunning 
hold; and thrice he swung my Beltane from his feet, 
so that many clapped their hands the while the squires 
and men-at-arms shouted lustily. Only Sir Jocelyn 
curled the lock of hair upon his finger and was silent. 

To him quoth my Lord Duke, smiling: 

“*Messire, an you be in a mind to wager now, I will 
lay you this my roan stallion ‘gainst that suit of triple 
mail you won at Dunismere joust that Gefroi breaks 
thy forester’s back within two falls. How say you?” 

“Sweet my lord, it liketh me beyond telling, thy 
roan is a peerless beast!” sighed Sir Jocelyn, and so 
fell once more to humming his song beneath his breath. 

Now, Beltane had wrestled oft with strangers in the 
greenwood, and had learned many cunning and des- 
perate holds. Moreover, he had learned to bide his 
time. Thus, though Gefroi’s iron muscles yet pinned 
his arms, he waited, calm-eyed but with every nerve 
aquiver, for that moment when Gefroi’s vicious grip 
should slacken. 

To and fro the wrestlers swayed, knee to knee and 
breast to breast, fierce and silent and grim. As hath 
been said, this Gefroi was a very cunning fellow, and 
once, and twice, he put forth all_his strength seeking 
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to use a certain cruel trick whereby many a goodly 
man had died ere now; but once, and twice, the hold 
was foiled, yet feebly and as if by chance; and Gefroj 
wondered. A third time he essayed it, therefore, 
But in that moment, sudden and fierce and strong, 
Beltane twisted in his loosened grasp and found at 
last the deadly hold he sought. And Gefroi wondered 
no more, for about him was a painful grip that grew 
ever tighter and more relentless. Now Gefroi’s breath 
grew short and labored, the muscles stood out on his 
writhing body in knotted cords; but ever that cruel 
grip grew more deadly, crushing his spirit and robbing 
him of his wonted strength. 


And those about them watched that mighty struggle, | 


hushed for wonder of it. Even Sir Jocelyn had forgot 
his lock of hair, and hummed no more. 

For, desperately though he fought and struggled, 
they saw Gefroi’s great body was bending slowly 
backward; his eyes stared up, wild and bloodshot, 
into the fierce, set face above him. Swaying now, he 
saw the wide ring of faces, the quiver of leaves, and 
the blue beyond all aswim through the mist of Bel 
tane’s yellow hair; and then, writhing in his anguish, 
he turned and buried his teeth in Beltane’s naked arm 
and, with a cunning twist, broke from thatydeadly 
grip and staggered free. _ 

Straightway the air was full of shouts ies, 
some praising, some condemning, while Gefroi §tood 
with hanging arms and panted. But Beltane, ing 
upon his hurt, laughed short and fierce, and, as Gefroi 
came upon him, stooped and caught him below the 


loins. Then Beltane the Strong, the mighty, put forth | 


his strength and, whirling Gefroi aloft, hurled him 
backward over his shoulder. So Gefroi the wrestler 


fell, and lay with hairy arms wide-tossed, as one that f 


is dead; and for a space no man spake for the wonder 
of it. 

“By all the saints, but “twas a mighty throw!” 
sighed Sir Jocelyn. ‘“‘Though, alack, sweet my lord, 
‘twould almost seem my forester hath something 
spoiled thy wrestler!” 

“‘ And is the roan stallion thine,” frowned the Duke. 
“And to nope would I lose him with a fairer grace, 
for "twas a good bout, as I foretold: yet, by the head 
of St. Martin, meseemeth yon carrion might have done 
me better!” 

So saying, my Lord Duke gave his horse the spur, 
and, as he passed the prostrate form of Gefroi, leaned 
him down and smote the wrestler thrice with the whip 
he held, and so rode on, bidding his followers let him lie. 

But Sir Jocelyn paused to look down at Beltane, 
who was setting his dress in order. 

“Sir forester, thou hast a mighty arm,”’ quoth he 
“‘and thy face likes me well: here’s for thee.” And, 
tossing a purse to Beltane’s feet, he rode upon his way. 

So the gay cavalcade passed ‘neath the leafy arches, 
with the jingle of bridle and stirrup and the sound of 


jest and laughter, and was presently lost amid the’ 


green; only Gefroi the wrestler lay there upon his 
back and groaned. So Beltane came and knelt and 
took his heavy head upon his knee, whereat Gefroi 
opened his eyes and groaned again. 

“Good fellow,” said Beltane, “I had not meant to 
throw thee so heavily x 

“Nay, forester; would it had been a little harder, 
for a ruined man am I this day.” 

““How so? Have you not life?” 

“I would ’twere death. And I bit thee —in the 
arm, I mind me?” 

“Ay, "twas in the arm.” 

“For that am I heartily sorry, forester. But when 
a man seeth fame and fortune slipping from him,— 
ay, and his honor; I had nigh forgot that,— fame and 
fortune and honor, so small a thing as a bite may be 
forgiven him. Come?” 

“I forgive thee full and freely.” 

“Spoke like an honest forester,” said Gefroi, and 
groaned again. “The favor of a lord is a slippery 
thing — much like an eel: quick to wriggle away. An 
hour agone my Lord Duke held me in much esteem, 
while now? And he struck me! On the face here!” 

Slowly Gefroi got him upon his feet, and, having 
donned cap and pourpoint, shook his head and sighed. 
Quoth he: 

“Alack! ‘tis a ruined man am I this day! Would 
I had broken thy neck, or thou mine — and so, God 
den to ye, forester!” 

Then Gefroi the wrestler turned and plodded on his 
way, walking slow and with drooping head, as one 
who knoweth not whither he goes, or careth. Now, 
as he watched, Beltane bethought him of the purse, 
and, taking it up, ran after Gefroi and thrust it into 
his hand. 

“*T will help thee to find a new service, mayhap.”’ 

So saying, my Beltane turned upon his heel and 
strode away, while Gefroi stood staring wide-eyed long 
after Beltane was vanished. [Continued on page 60.) 
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REMARKABLE character — Kirah Polly, woman detective — is introduced to McC.ure readers in 


this story. In modern fiction no more thrilling situations have been devised, and you will sit 


breathless as the tense drama is unfolded bit by bit. The pathos, the grim comedy of the under-world, 
the disorder and the pity of it all, are here revealed with fidelity and sympathy. In these brilliant 


Oppenheim stories, crowded with incident, McCiures again sounds a new note in short fiction. 








" F you cry,” said Mrs. Polly to herself, 

“the tears will freeze on your lids. 

Better ice your heart instead, Kirah!” 

With that, a crumply arctic wind 
blew her around the corner straight into 
Mo Samuels, the plain-clothes man. He 
was dancing, swinging his arms, blowing 
through his hands, clapping his ears, and 
cursing the cold stars that seemed, far in 
the frozen night, to be whittled to sharp 
po ts, like icicles. Now and then he 
leaned up against the plate glass of the 
corner saloon. That glass was frosted, 
and the light came through it dim and mellow to the 
pavement. The avenue, on the lower East Side, was 
whipped clean of people, save a few who seemed to 
be rushing for cover. Even the clang of the trolley 
car bell was like ice smiting ice. The great city was 
indoors, warming its hands before ineffectual fires. 

“Good Lord!”” muttered Mo sharply, as Mrs. Polly 
blew into him. “Mrs. Polly!” 

“So you’re here!” she exclaimed excitedly, and 
looked at him piercingly, 

She didn’t have much faith in Mo; she wished 
Headquarters had sent Macpherson instead. Be- 
sides, she wanted two men, not one. Mo was small, 
soft, cat-footed, with beady black eyes close together, 
and marks on his face as if he had been a duelist. 
He belonged to the flabby, pigeon-stool breed; he was 
always ready to sell out. 

Mrs. Polly’s candid and transparent blue eyes, that 
always saw straight into the inner regions, no matter 
He, like every 
one else, had the deepest respect for this stout woman, 
who dressed flashily, who rouged, who piled blond rats 
on her blond hair, but who, in spite of this gaudy make- 
up, had a certain crude beauty of feature, revealing 
now and then, through her eyes and by the tone of her 
voice, an inner woman with a touch of greatness. 

“Well,” he said, “what’s the game?” 

“You alone?” she asked. 

“No; Macpherson’s here.” 

She felt greatly relieved. ‘Where is he?” 

“At the bar.” He nodded toward the saloon. 
“We're on ten-minute shifts. It’s too perishing cold 
—gad! on a night like this — murder or no murder.” 

The woman blazed with sudden anger. 

“Mo,” she said, seizing him by the arm, “we've 
got to see this thing through to-night. Are you with 
me or not?” . 

He was afraid of her. 


“Sure, ’'m with you!” he muttered. “But how do 


‘you know Fergy’s the man?” 


“T don’t know. 
kills me.” 

She said this in a low voice so penetratingly pas- 
sionate that it went through Mo like electricity. 

“And then what?” 

She turned him a bit with her hand on his arm, 
and with the other pointed upward at a dark house 
across the street. ~ 

“See that house?” 

“Yes.” 

“Third floor — the two lighted windows ——” 

“I get you. But why the flare in there? I’ve been 
wondering whether to turn in an alarm.” 

“Oh, Fergy’s burning up wood in his grate. He 
can't bear to see Cissie shiver.” She turned toward 
him. ‘Now listen, Mo, and get this straight. You 
and Mac hang around here, if it takes all night and 
if you freeze into wooden Indians. And I'll give you 
the signal : 

“What’ll it be?” 

“T'll come to the window, move back from it, come 
to it again. Then you two come up on the double 
quick with your guns. Now, if you bungle this, the 
whole East Side will be on to us and we won't be 
able to show our faces around. But if we cop him 
it will be a star haul.” 

“Yes,” he almost whined; he was -beginning to 
dance again. “But what’s your plan with Fergy?” 

“My affair, Mo,” she said sharply. Then she 
smiled nervously. ‘Come on, Mo, be a sport. And 


But to-night Ill find out, if it 
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NO ONE dreamed she was « detective 


don’t you and Mac tank up too much. I'll work as 
fast as I can. So long!” 

“So long.” 

She left him there and started across the street. 
Her feet and hands were numb with cold, but her face 
was burning, her heart was flaming. There were two 
souls struggling within her: one, harsh, excited, a 
huntsman closing in on the prey; the other tender, 
pitying, a mother yearning over her children. 





“Ice your heart, Ki!” she said to herself 
But*who can ice a flame? Truly, murde: 
had been committed; and the killing of 
human flesh is a red sin. The man who 
slays a man must himself be slain, says 
the law. And the law has a right to 
send out its disguised hunters to capture 
the criminal. 
Six weeks before, at one in the morning, 
Jake Marx, bouncer and bartender in 
Quigg’s saloon, had been alone for ten 
minutes, closing up the place. But the 
place was not closed that night. Th 
policeman on the beat noticed it at two o'clock. He 
stepped in. Jake was stretched on the floor, with a 
bullet in his brain. He had been up front, evidently 
shutting off the lights. The switch-box was still open 

There was no clue to the murderer. No one had 
seen any one enter or depart. Ne footprint or hand 
print was distinguishable. Yet in those ten minutes 
some one had stolen in, aimed, fired a revolver, and 
departed. No one in the building had even heard 
a shot. It might, of course, have been fired when a 
‘car was rumbling by. 

Jake's wife was questioned. She could say nothing. 
She wept over Jake, and said he was a good man 
Her friends knew otherwise, and smiled. “Just like a 
woman,” they said. ‘“‘He beat her, starved her, used 
her as a mop: and now she says he was a good man.” 
They thought her lucky to be rid of him. Even Quigg 
was not wholly displeased. Jake had been a good 
bouncer; but he sometimes kept away custom by his 
brutality. He was a big beast of a man, his face 
always blue and bristling with unshaved hair. 

But Headquarters was on its mettle. The news 
papers were still at it, proving with lists of burglaries 
and murders that the Police Department was ineffi 
cient. They spoke of a “reign of terror and lawless- 
ness,” and said that New York wasn’t as safe as a 
mining town. The Marx murder loomed big, and 
Headquarters had to catch the murderer. 

Then, too, every newspaper had its own detectives 
out; should one of them make the haul, the police 
would be shamed. 

But, though they scoured the city, they found no 
clue. Who was Jake’s enemy? He had many; but 
such as were questioned easily exonerated themselves. 
Was there a woman in the case? They asked Jake's 
wife. She shook her head no. Had she a woman 
friend? Yes; there was Cissie. Cissie was very good 
to her. Did Jake care for Cissie? Of course not! 
Why, Cissie was like a sister to her! 

They questioned Cissie. Cissie knew nothing. Of 
course, she met Jake now and then at his home. That 
particular night she had not called on Jake’s wife: she 
was out with her man, Fergy Bliss. They had gone 
to the theater, and then home. Fergy was a gunman, 
mixed up in much evil on the East Side. He had 
powerful friends. But, in spite of his friends, he was 
brought to Headquarters and questioned. He laughed 
at them all. Why should he kill Jake? Jake be- 
longed to the same gang. He had never had any- 
thing against him. He and Quigg had been excellent 
friends. 

There the matter rested. Nothing could be proved. 
It seemed as if the Police Department had failed 
again. 

At this point it was decided to put Mrs. Polly on 
the case. If any one could find the facts, Mrs. Polly 
could. She knew the under-world from the inside. 
Her sitting-room in the little uptown flat had the 
walls crowded with her “darling Rogues’ Gallery,” 
photographs of gunmen and murderers. Those who knew 
her loved her. They considered her as one of them- 
selves. For she was a remarkable actress; she knew 
how to keep out of the papers, and how to disappear 
before arrests were made. No one dreamed she was 
a detective. 

She demurred, however, in the Marx case. 

“*See here,” she said. ‘“‘There’s too much publicity 
on this business; I'll get into the limelight, sure; and 
then I'll never be worth a cent again. Every crook in 
New York will know what I am.” 
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And she picked Fergy 
She took a room 
She kept to 


But they prevailed upon her 
as the best material to work upon. 
adjoining his in the same lodging-house. 


herself for several davs. Then she borrowed some 
hair-pins from. Cissie. Then she lent Cissie her 
( urling irons. Then she began calling on Cissie. 


And thus she became great friends with the couple. 
They did not know her occupation. She didn’t talk 
about herself; and, didn’t talk about them- 
selves either, they could not question her. She and 
became intimate. Once she mentioned the 

Several times she worked around to speak 


as they 


( issih 
murder. 
of Cissie’s friends and of Fergy’s activities. But as 


soon as she drew near to vital matters, Cissie went 
silent 

Fergy was even more uncommunicative. And 
yradually Mrs. Polly came to feel that the case was 
impossible she was wasting her time. The worst 
of it was, she had become very fond of the young 
people. 

“You old cat!” she said to herself, as she fixed 
her hair before the cracked mirror in the little hall 
bedroom. ‘‘Weak as water. You're a_ wholesale 


sniveling over all the stray under dogs in 
town. Now, what's Cissie and Fergy to you, and you 
to them? By all the standards of respectability, 
they're a couple of low-down crooks. The world has 
no use for them. But then,’’— her eyes filled with 
‘you never could bear to hear a child crying! 


mother, 


tears, 
You old sentimental!” 

Just the same, she saw to it that Cissie was warmly 
dressed and that Fergy took medicine for his cough; 
kept bringing them little presents for the 
home, children,” she 


ana she 
room. “You've got to have a 
said, handing over a parcel that contained a tray and 
beautiful rainbow-stained glasses. 

They adored her. Together they bought her an 
vil-stove to keep her little room warm. And _ they 
her their photographs, inscribed: “To our own 
Kids.” Late at 
knocked on the 
sang out: 


yave 
dear Mother Polly, from her Bad 
shuffled in, they 
two rooms and 


night, when they 
locked between the 


“Good night, Mother!’ And she answered: ‘Good 
night, dears!” 
She worried over them both. Cissie looked pale 


and weak, Fergy had a racking cough. At times the 
two sat silent, as if they were overborne by a dark 
At such times she was sure that Fergy was 
the murderer. Now and then, too, the couple had a 
quarrel, strange and swift. It would begin m under- 
couldn't analyze; then their voices would 


weight. 


tones she 
rise 
“Why don’t you bite me?” he'd snarl. 
would evidently accept the invitation; and he would 
laugh harshly, scuffle, seize her — until, with a groan- 
ing sob, she would exclaim 
“You old fool! God! if I only didn’t love you!” 
And the end would come in her piercing cry: “I 


Cissie 


want to die! I want to die!” 

Then murmured words of great love between them. 
At such times Mrs. Polly would sit on the edge of her 
clenching her fists, 


And I haven't had 


bed. bowed over, silently groaning, 
and murmuring: “That's love! 
anv of it for vears and vears.”’ 
Her child dead, her husband gone, and she so lone- 
some and bereaved that she could not endure it no 
had to mother people whenever she had 
Her heart hungered for human love. 
But she could not fall down on a job. Her work 
thing that kept her alive. She would 
even if it killed her as 


wonder she 


| ' 
a chance 


was the only 
tear the secret from Fergy, 
she had told Mo. 

She was desperate. She was still far from finding 
ans clues, and Headquarters had become impatient. 
Then, in her desperation, she formulated a plan that 
made her tremble when she thought of it. It was 
dangerous and terrible, even if she hadn't cared for 
them! But she greatly. However, once 
action presented itself, she her mettle. She 
arranged to have the plain-clothes men down for the 
night; she knew Fergy would be home. 
The time was at hand. 
street, her feet became enormous 
weights which she lifted with difficulty; her heart 
flamed, suffocating, through her; her face flushed and 
paled under the rouge. She hardly felt the bitter 
cruelty of the weather — she had storms of her own to 
contend with 

“But you'll 
told herself harshly, 

Fergy hated nothing worse than treachery. He was 
as apt as not to pull a gun if she betrayed herself in 
betraying him. But betray him! How could she 
do it? ‘What he really needs,” she thought, “is to be 
tucked into a warm bed, and doctored up, and mothered 
a bit. He’s running into consumption, or I'm a bad 
guesser. Poor kid! And Cissie is a child. She can’t 


cared sO) 
was on 
and ( issie 


Crossing the 


have to be one actress to-night,” she 


“or this ends you.” 


But, Ki! Ki! how about it? Are 


ar 


take care of him! 
you on the job, or not? 

She stiffened up, climbed the stoop, unlocked the 
door, and went into the dim and chilly hall. The place 
was furry with old carpets, stringy wall-paper, and 
splintery boards. There was a vacuous silence, as if 
every one had withdrawn into a deep shell to keep 
warm. Her head began to throb and ache as she 
climbed the creaking stairs. It was as if she were 
about to commit a murder in the still house. 

Two flights up, she paused. Then she went into 
her own room. It was cold and clammy, and smelt 
faintly of violet water. She went to the window, blew 
on it, rubbed away a circle of frost, and looked down. 
In the cold darkness, she saw little Mo, still jigging 
before the saloon lights. She shuddered; it was so 
cold outside! Then she withdrew, and fussed about 
in the darkness, trying to steady herself. 

She listened. She heard Fergy coughing; she heard 
Cissie moving about. Her heart failed her. 

“Come up!” she told herself. “Ice, waiter! All 
right go to i 

She stepped out deliberately then, and knocked on 
the door. 

“Come in!*’ called Fergy hoarsely. 

She turned the knob and entered. A _ bright fire 
flamed on the hearth; shadows flew over the room. 
Kneeling before the fire, Cissie was stabbing the logs 
with a poker. She seemed a wild figure, her dark hair 
loose, her blue eyes staring as in a phantasy, her red 
lips parted, her compact body enticing with a lithe, 
strange power. Fergy huddled in a deep wicker 
chair. 

He was not bad to look at. He had a fairly solid 
frame, bushy dark eyebrows, strong brown shining 
eyes, a deep-cut mouth showing fine teeth, a bull-like 
neck, and very black hair. He wore a gray flannel 
shirt with a soft collar. But his eyes glowed a little 
unnaturally, and his eheeks were flushed. 

Both looked up, and their faces brightened. 

“Gee!” said Fergy. “This is all right. Come and 
toast vourself.”’ 

Cissie rose to her feet and came to her. 

“Off with your duds, Mother Polly! What's this?” 

It was a package Mrs. Polly was carrying. 

“That! Get out your glasses’ and the whisky. 
We're going to have a real Polly egg-nog.” 





ERGY, was on his feet, staring 
from one woman to the other 
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Cissie hugged her. “Oh, you old bear! Biess her 
heart!” 

“Look out,” cried Mrs. Polly, 
the eggs.” 

*“Egg-nog!” said Fergy. 
it strong.” 

Then, quite at home, and with Cissie’s assistance, 
Mrs. Polly wrought a marvelous concoction — eggs, 
cream, and whisky, properly beaten to a froth. And 
while she worked, standing at the little table in the 
center of the room, she questioned Fergy: 

“Well, son, how’s the cough?” 

“Jerking my ribs out!” he coughed desperately, and 
made a wry face. “It’s pulling me into the grave!” 

“Come off! Wait till you taste this juice. It'll 
put you to sleep.” 

“T need it, God knows. Feel as if I could sleep 
twenty years, and be a Rip. But it’s too cold.” 

“Wait. Here — down with it!” 

She handed him a foaming glass. 
lifted theirs. 

“To the best little woman, bar one, in the world — 
Mother Polly!” cried Fergy hoarsely. 

They drank. 

“Good! Damn _ good!” 
warming down through me. 
an egg-nog better in my 
Cissie?” 

“Now, I’m going to fix you up, and you're going 
to sleep, Fergy,”’ said Mrs. Polly. 

**Aw, say,” he began, “nix on that!” 

“Don’t cross your mother!” she commanded. 
“Here now, stupid! You two haven't enough brains 
between you to run a peanut stand!” 

With that, she went to the far wall and rolled the 
heavy lounge over at right angles with the fire. 

“Now, get up, Fergy! And, Cissie, bring the covers, 
We'll make him as snug as a tired cat!” 

Fergy growled a little, but obeyed her. She made 
him stretch out on the lounge, his head near the fire. 
Then she bundled him up completely in blankets. 
He smiled up into her face like a happy child. 

“There!” she said, patting him. “Good 
son.” 

He lifted a hand from the covers and caught hers. 

“Say,” he murmured, “‘you’re a real mother, you 
are. I'll drop off in a minute. Good night.” 

She stooped suddenly and kissed his forehead. 

“So,” she murmured thickly. “Happy dreams!” 

Then Cissie kissed him. 

“You'll have no use for me any more, with Mother 
Polly around!” she whispered teasingly. 

He smiled at her, and she smiled back. 

The two women seated themselves close together 
before the fire. There was silence. The wood crackled 
and spit, the embers dropped. Outside, the bitter 
wind sang; wagon wheels clanged on the cobbles; a 
car whizzed by. Now and then the windows trembled 
and cracked. 

And Mrs. Polly, staring into the fire, that ancient 
dream-house of the human race, her heart melting with 
tenderness, her whole being sinking, as it were, into 
the arms of that little room, felt that she could go no 
further. But Mo and Mac waited outside; the De- 
partment waited; the city waited. She was here to 
carry out the law of the land. It was bitter and tragic. 

Suddenly, in the silence, Cissie whispered: 

“He's asleep.” 

Mrs. Polly looked. The troubled face was at peace. 
The darkened soul had found restiwith the great 
mother of all, mother of angel and devil, saint and 


“or you'll smash 


Make 


“Tm about ripe. 


She and Cissie 


said Fergy. “It goes 
Lordy, I haven't tasted 
life. Ain’t it a winner, 


night, 


sinner — sleep. 
Mrs. Polly burst into tears. She tried not to sob, it 
was so ridiculously foolish. But the coarse sobs 


struggled through, nevertheless. Cissie was on her 
knees before her, trying to pull her hands from her 
face. 

“Why, Mother Polly,” 
pain and embarrassment, 
pened?” 

And then the miracle took place, as it always did 
with Mrs. Polly. She turned her natural tears to 
account. She took her powerful emotion and made 
it the driving motive force of her plan. Now she was 
in her part; now her work began. She was a superb 
actress. 

Her tears ceased; she looked at Cissie dazedly. 

“I’m going to my room,” she whispered. 

Cissie looked at her beseechingly. y 

“Something is the matter! Oh, something terrible!” 

Mrs. Polly looked away, trembling. 

“It’s nothing.” 

“Mrs. Polly, I'm afraid! 
Fergy.” 

“If you do,” said Mrs. Polly in a low, tense voice, 
“T'll never see you again.” - 

Cissie sat back on her knees. [Continued on page 45] 
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IF SHE was ill, and unable to go back, the story would come out. 


Schwitter’s, of all places! 


“K’—by Mary Roberts Rinehart 


HE announcement of Sidney’s en- 

gagement was not to be made for 

ayear. Wilson, chafing under the 

delay, was obliged to admit to himself that it 
was best. Many things could happen in a year. Car- 
lotta would have finished her training, and by that time 
would probably be reconciled to the ending of their 
relationship. 

He intended to end that. He had meant every 
word of what he had sworn to Sidney. He was gen- 
uinely in love, even unselfishly -— as far as he could 
be unselfish. The secret was to be carefully kept also 
for Sidney’s sake. The hospital did not approve of 
engagements between nurses and the staff. It was 
disorganizing, bad for discipline. 

Sidney was very happy all that summer. She glowed 
with pride when her lover put through a difficult piece 
of work; flushed and palpitated when she heard his 
praises sung; grew to know, by a sort of intuition, when 
he was in the house. She wore his ring on a fine chain 
around her neck, and grew prettier every day. 

Once or twice, however, when she was at home, 
away from the glamour, her early fears obsessed her. 
Would he always love her? He was so handsome and 


Illustration by Charles E. Chambers 


so gifted, and there were women who were mad about 
him. That was the gossip of the hospital. Suppose 
she married him and he tired of her? In her humility 
she thought that perhaps only her youth, and such 
charm as she had that belonged to youth, held him. 
And before her, always, she saw the tragic women of 
the wards. 


K. had postponed his leaving until fall. Sidney 


had been insistent, and Harriet had topped the argu- 


ment in her businesslike way. “‘If you insist on being 
an idiot and adopting the Rosenfeld family,’ she 
said, “‘wait until September. The season for boarders 
doesn’t begin until fall.” 

So K. waited for “‘the season,”’ and ate his heart out 
for Sidney in the interval. 

Johnny Rosenfeld still lay in his ward, inert from 
the waist down. K. was his most frequent visitor. As 
a matter of fact, he was watching the boy closely, at 
Max Wilson’s request. 

“Tell me when I'm to do-it,” said Wilson, “and 
when the time comes, for God’s sake stand by me. 


Come to the operation He’s got so mu 

confidence that I'll help him that I do 

dare to fail.” 
So K. came on visiting days, and, by special 
pensation, on Saturday afternoons. He was teaching 
the boy basket-making. Not that he knew anything 
about it himself; but, by means of a blind teacher, | 
kept just one lesson ahead. The ward was intense 
interested. It found something absurd and rat 
touching in this tall, serious young man with 
surprisingly deft fingers, tying raffia knots. 

The first basket went, by Johnny’s request, 
Sidney Page. 

“IT want her to have it,” he said 
on her fingers from rubbing me when I came in firs 
and, besides “ 

“Yes?” said K. He was tying a most complicat 
knot, and could not look up. 

“I know something,” said Johnny. “I’m not gow 
to get in wrong by talking, but I know something 
You give her the basket.” 

K. looked up then, and surprised Johnny’s secret 
his face. 


“Ah!” he said 


**She got cor! 


For a full account of what happened in foregoing chapters see page 83 
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“If I'd squealed she’d have finished me for good. 
They've got me, you know. I’m not running in 2:40 
these days.” . 

“T'll not tell, or make it uncomfortable for you. 
What do you know ?”’ 

Johnny looked around. The ward was in the som- 
nolence of mid-afternoon. The nearest patient, a man 
in a wheel-chair, was snoring heavily. 

“Tt was the dark-eyed one that changed the medi- 
cine on me,” he said. ‘*The one with the heels that 
were always tapping around, waking me up. She did 
it: I saw her.” 

After all, it was only what K. had suspected before. 
But a sense of impending danger to Sidney obsessed 
him. If Carlotta would do that, what would she do 
when she learned of the engagement? And he had 
known her before. He believed she was totally un- 
scrupulous. The odd coincidence of their paths cross- 
ing again troubled him. 

Carlotta Harrison was well again, and back on duty. 
Luckily for Sidney, her three months’ service in the 
operating-room kept them apart. For Carlotta was 
now not merely jealous. She found herself neglected, 
ignored. It ate her like a fever. 

But she did not yet suspect an engagement. It 
had been her theory that Wilson would not marry 
easily — that, in a sense, he would have to be coerced into 
marriage. Some clever woman would marry him some 
day, and no one would be more astonished than himself. 
She thought merely that Sidney was playing a 
game like ber own, with different weapons. So she 
planned her battle, ignorant that she had lost al- 
ready. 

Her method was simple enough. She stopped sulk- 
ing, met Max with smiles, made no overtures toward 
a renewal of their relations. At first this annoyed 
him. Later it piqued him. To desert a woman was 
justifiable, under certain circumstances. But to desert 
a woman, and have her apparently not even know it, 
was against the rules of the game. 

During a surgical dressing in a private room, one 
day, he allowed his fingers to touch hers, as on that 
day a year before when she had taken Miss Simpson’s 
place in his office. He was rewarded by the same 


slow, smoldering glance that had caught his attention 
before. So she was only acting indifference! 
Then Carlotta made her second move. A new 


interne had come into the house, and was going through 
the process of learning that, from a senior at the 
medical school to a half-baked junior interne, is a long 
step back. He had to endure the good-humored con- 
tempt of the older men, the patronizing instructions 
of nurses as to rules. 

Carlotta alone treated him with deference. His 
uneasy rounds in Carlotta’s precinct took on the state 
and form of staff visitations. She flattered, cajoled, 
looked up to him. 

After a time it dawned on Wilson that this junior 
cub was getting more attention than himself: that, 
wherever he happened to be, somewhere in the offing 
would be Carlotta and the Lamb, the latter eyeing her 
with worship. Her indifference had only piqued him. 
The enthroning of a successor galled him. Between 
them, the Lamb suffered mightily — was subject to 
frequent “bawling out,” as he termed it, in the 
operating-room as he assisted the anesthetist. He 
took his troubles to Carlotta, who soothed him in 
the corridor — in plain sight of her quarry, of course 

by putting a sympathetic hand on his sleeve. 

Then, one day, Wilson was goaded to speech. 

“For the love of heaven, Carlotta,” he said impa- 


tiently, “stop making love to that wretched boy. He 
wriggles like a worm if you look at him.” 
“I like him. He is thoroughly genuine. I respect 


him, and — he respects me.” 

“It’s rather a silly game, you know.” 

“What game?” 

“Do you think I don’t understand?” 

“Perhaps you do. I—I don’t really care a lot 
about him, Max. But I've been down-hearted. He 
cheers me up.” 

Her attraction for him was almost 
quite. He felt rather sorry for her. 

“I'm sorry. Then you are not angry with me?” 

“Angry? No.” She lifted her eyes to his, and for 
once she was not acting. “I knew it would end, of 
course. I have lost a—a lover. I expected that. 
But I wanted to keep a friend.” 

It was the right note. Why, after all, should he not 
be her friend? He had treated her cruelly, hideously. 
If she still desired his friendship, there was no disloy- 
alty to Sidney in giving it. And Carlotta was very 
careful. Not once again did she allow him to see 
what lay in her eyes. She told him of her worries. 
Her training was almost over. She had a chance to 
take up institutional work. She abhorred the thought 
of private duty. What would he advise? 


gone — not 





The Lamb was hovering near, hot eyes on them 
both. It was no place to talk. 

“Come to the office and we'll talk it over.” 

“I don’t like te go there; Miss Simpson is suspicious.” 

The institution she spoke of was in another city. It 
occurred to Wilson that if she took it the affair would 
have reached a graceful and legitimate end. Also, the 
thought of another stolen evening alone with her was 
not unpleasant. It would be the last, he promised 
himself. After all, it was owing to her. He had 
treated her badly. 

Sidney would be at a lecture that night. The 
evening loomed temptingly free. 

“Suppose you meet me at the old corner,” he said 
carelessly, eyes on the Lamb, who was forgetting that 
he was only a junior interne and was glaring ferociously. 
“We'll run out into the country and talk things over.” 

She demurred, with her heart beating triumphantly. 

“What's the use of going back to that? It’s over, 
isn’t it?” 

Her objection made him determined. When at last she 
had yielded, and he-made his way down to the smoking- 
room, it was with the feeling that he had won a victory. 


K. Hap been uneasy all that day; his ledgers irri- 
tated him. He had been sleeping badly since Sidney’s 
announcement of her engagement. At five o'clock, 
when he left the office, he found Joe Drummond waiting 
outside on the pavement. 

“Mother said you'd been up to see me a couple of 
times. I thought I'd come around.” 

K. looked at his watch. 

“What do you say to a walk?” 

“Not out in the country. I’m not as muscular as 
you are. I'll go about town for a half hour or so.” 

Thus forestalled, K. found his subject hard to lead up 
to. But here again Joe met him more than half way. 

“Well, go on,” he said, when they found themselves 
in the park; “I don’t suppose you were paying a call.” 

“No.” 

“I guess I know what you are going to say.” 

“I’m not going to preach, if you’re expecting that. 
Ordinarily, if a man insists on making a fool of himself, 
I let him alone.” 

“Why make an exception of me?” 

“One reason is that I happen to like you. The other 
reason is that, whether you admit it or not, you are 
acting like a young idiot, and are putting the responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of some one else.” 

“She is responsible, isn’t she?” 

“Not in the least. How old are you, Joe?” 

“Twenty-three, almost.” 

“Exactly. You are a man, and you are acting like 
a bad boy. It’s a disappointment to me. It’s more 
than that to Sidney.” 

“Much she cares! 
isn’t she?” 

“There is no announcement of any engagement.” 

“She is, and you know it. Well, she'll be happy — 
not! If I'd go to her to-night and tell her what I know, 
she'd never see him again.” 

The idea, thus born in his overwrought brain, 
obsessed him. He returned to it again and again. 
Le Moyne was uneasy. He was not certain that the 
boy’s statement had any basis in fact. His single de- 
termination was to save Sidney from any pain. 

When Joe suddenly announced his inclination to go 
out into the country after all, he suspected a ruse 
to get rid of him, and insisted on going along. Joe 
consented grudgingly. 

“Car's at Bailey’s garage,” he said sullenly. “I 
don’t know when I'll get back.” 

“That won't matter.” K.’s tone was cheerful. 
“I'm not sleeping, anyhow.” 

That passed unnoticed until they were on the high- 
road, with the car running smoothly between yellow- 
ing fields of wheat. Then: 

““So you've got it too!” he said. “We're a fine pair 
of fools. We'd both be better off if I sent the car over 
a bank.” 

He gave the wheel a reckless twist, and Le Moyne 
called him to time sternly. 

They had supper at the White Springs Hotel — not 
on the terrace, but in the little room where Carlotta 
and Wilson had taken their first meal together. K. 
ordered beer for them both, and Joe submitted with 
bad grace. 

But the meal cheered and steadied him. K. found 
him more amenable to reason, and, gaining his con- 
fidence, learned of his desire to leave the city. 

“I’m stuck here,”’ he said. “I’m the only one, and 
mother yells blue murder when EF talk about it. I want 
to go to Cuba. My uncle owns a farm down there.” 

“Perhaps I can talk your mother over.. I've been 
there.” 

Joe was all interest. His dilated pupils became more 
normal, his restless hands grew quiet. K.’s even voice, 


She’s going to marry Wilson, 





‘Every lamp was a danger signal. 
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the picture he drew of life on the island, the stillness 
of the little hotel in its mid-week dullness, seemed to 
quiet the boy’s tortured nerves. He was nearer to 
peace than he had been for many days. But he smoked 
incessantly, lighting one cigarette from another. 

At ten o'clock he left K. and went for the car. He 
paused for a moment, rather sheepishly, by K.’s chair. 

“I’m feeling a lot better,” he said. “I haven't got 
the band around my head. You talk to mother.” 

That was the last K. saw of Joe Drummond until 
the next day. 





At the Top of the Staircase 





ARLOTTA dressed herself with unusual care — 

not in black this time, but in white. She coiled 
her yellow hair in a soft knot at the back of her head, 
and she resorted to the faintest shading of rouge. She 
intended to be gay, cheerful. The ride was to be a 
bright spot in Wilson’s memory. He expected recrimi- 
nations; she meant to make him happy. That was 
the secret of the charm some women had for men. 
They went to such women to forget their troubles. She 
set the hour of their meeting at nine, when the late 
dusk of summer had fallen; and she met him then, 
smiling, a faintly perfumed white figure, slim and 
young, with a thrill im her voice that was only half 
assumed. 

“It’s very late,” he complained. 
not going to be back at ten.” 

“IT have special permission to be out late.” 

“Good!” And then, recollecting their new situa- 
tion: “We have a lot to talk over. It will take time.” 

At the White Springs Hotel they stopped to fill the 
gasolene tank of the car. Joe Drummond saw Wilson 
there, in the sheet-iron garage alongside of the road. 
The Wilson car was in the shadow. It did not occur 
to Joe that the white figure in the car was not 
Sidney. He went rather white, and stepped out of the 
zone of light. The influence of Le Moyne was still on 
him, however, and he went on quietly with what he 
was doing. But his hands shook as he filled the 
radiator. 

When Wilson’s car had gone on, he went automati- 
cally about his preparations for the return trip — 
lifted a seat cushion to investigate his own store of 
gasolene, replacing carefully the revolver he always 
carried under the seat and packed in waste to prevent 
its accidental discharge, lighted his lamps, examined a 
loose brake-band. 

His coolness gratified him. He had been an ass: 
Le Moyne was right. He'd get away — to Cuba if he 
could — and start over again. He would forget the 
Street and let it forget him. 

The men in the garage were talking. 

“To Schwitter’s, of course,” one of them grumbled. 
“We might as well go out of business.” 

“There’s no money in running a straight. place. 
Schwitter and half a dozen others are getting rich.” 

“That was Wilson, the surgeon in town. He cut off 
my brother-in-law’s leg — charged him as much as if 
he had grown a new one for him. He used to come 


“Surely you are 


here. Now he goes on to Schwitter’s, like the 
rest. Pretty girl he had with him. You can bet on 
Wilson.” 


So Max Wilson was taking Sidney to Schwitter’s, 
making her the butt of garage talk! The smiles of the 
men were evil. Joe’s hands grew cold, his head hot. 
A red mist spread between him and the line of electric 
lights. He knew Schwitter’s, and he knew Wilson. 

He flung himself into his car and threw the throttle 
open. The car jerked, stalled. 

“You can’t start like that, son,” one of the men 
remonstrated. ‘“‘You let ‘er in too fast.” 

“You go to hell!’ Joe snarled, and made a second 
ineffectual effort. 

Thus adjured, the men offered neither ‘further 
advice nor assistance. The minutes went by in use- 
less cranking — fifteen. The red mist grew heavier. 
But when K., 
growing uneasy, came out into the yard, the engine 
had started at last. He was in time to see Joe 
run his car into the road and turn it vieiously 
toward Schwitter’s. 

Carlotta’s nearness was having its calculated effect 
on Max Wilson. His spirits rose as the engine, marking 
perfect time, carried them along the quiet roads. 

Partly it was reaction — relief that she should be 
so reasonable, so complaisant — and a sort of holiday 
spirit after the day’s hard work. Oddly enough, 
and not so irrational as may appear, Sidney formed 
a part of the evening’s happiness — that she loved 
him; that, back in the lecture-room, eyes and even 
mind on the lecturer, her heart was with him. 

So, with Sidney the basis of his happiness, he made 
the most of his evening’s freedom. [Continued on page 91} 
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They’re bound to have plenty 


In fact you will find that a 
And 


And “ plenty” to them means at least a case. | 
case at a time is a sensible way to order these tasty Campbell’s Soups for the average-size family. 
probably you will want half the order to be 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


directions on the label, it is at once rich and delicate, and 


This is the most popular of all the Campbell kinds; 
appeals temptingly to the most capricious taste. 


and with good reason; for it is particularly delicious and 
appetizing, it “fits in” exactly for many different occasions, and 
there is a wide variety of practical ways to prepare and enjoy it. 


You will find it a wonderful convenience to have plenty 
of this wholesome satisfying soup always at hand on your 


Served as a Cream-of-tomato according to the simple pantry shelf and ready for every occasion 





— 


Try Scrambled Eggs a la Campbell Campbell’s Quick Tomato Sauce 



















To the yolks of 4 to 6 well-beaten eggs, add 1 
cup of Campbell’s Tomato Soup in its condensed 
form just as it comes from the can. Salt and 
pepper. Fold in the stiffly-beaten whites, pour 
into hot skillet, turn lightly with fork, and serve 
instantly. This isa delightful dish either for 
breakfast or an after-theatre supper. 


To 1 can of Campbell’s Tomato Soup in’ its con- 
densed form just as it comes from the can, add a 
small lump of butter and 1 teaspoonful of flour 
blended in % cup of cold water, and bring all to a 
boil. The result is a rich fine-flavored tomato 
sauce easily made in a “ jiffy” and good for any 
dish where tomato sauce is used. 








21 kinds 10c a can 

Asparagus Clam Bouillon Pea 

Beef Clam Chowder Pepper Pot ° 

Bouillon Consomme Printanier 

Celery Julienne Tomato 

Chicken Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 

oy Mulligatawny 

Chicken-Gumbo Mutton Vegetable 

oT. a = (Okra) Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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\ MOTION PICTURE of the world’s most valuable player in his most valuable activity 
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few youngsters are hustling as hard as he is in every game 


The Grand Old Dope 


T so happened that one of those warm, pink April 
when every 
seemed to exude base- 

ball. or the dope In the eves of every 
kid in the baseball look. And 


every man who had ever played baseball felt the old 


mornings drifted in with the days, 
element im the atmosphere 
thereof, 
street there was a 
vearning to dig up a ball and glove, seek some vacant 
lot, and indulge in an old-fashioned warming up. 
Even the Baseball Reporter, wearied with the long 
camp and a run of 
thrill of the game, and lost 
look of one in the business about 


grind of five weeks in the training 
exhibition Yamcs, felt the 
the hunted, furtive 
to be cornered by some far 

So, when he 
Bill, the traffic cop, checked him with a friendly hail, 
of rebellion in his heart. He knew 
what was coming; but somehow to-day he didn’t mind. 
said Bill, “* tell me this: [ve heard a lot about 
great fielders and the great 


started across a downtown street, and 
the re was he tee lin ; 


~ Say, 
the great hitters and the 
pitchers; but who, in your opinion, is the most valuable 
man baseball has ever produced? Wagner, Johnson, 
Mathewson, Cobb, Collins, Walsh, or Evers?” 

“Vou W usted sone valuable breath,” re plied the Re- 
‘When vou mentioned Wagner you should 
have stopped The there 


port r 
others are all great, but 
is only ore Honus and the re'll never be another.” 
“The big Dutchman is certainly some ball-player.” 
“He is more than that,’ said the B. R. “Most 
people look on Wagner as one of America’s great ball- 
(America’s 
great men, aside from his ability to use a bat and glove. 
“Most people know that Wagner averaged above 
(00 at bat for seventeen consecutive seasons, break- 
Most people know 


that he is a grand batsman, a wonderful infielder, and 


players Few know that he is also one of 


ing all records by) several years 
a fine base-runner, with an average of forty steals for 
But, even with all this, few people 

value Wagner has been ‘to the 
fellow this 


eighteen seasons 
know the amazing 
Pittsburgh 
German marvel is.’ 

“T knew the hear-cat,”” said 
the cop, “but I never knew he was all that. What's 
fielding, and 


club, or what a wonderful 


Dutchman was some 
so great about him outside his batt ig. 
the size of his hands and shoulders?” 
“Where is he Well, here's a little inside 
Wagner stuff,” the Reporter answered. 
when the Pirates go south, Wagner 
spends the first week or ten days looking over the 
recruits. Then he picks from the list two or three 
who seem to show promise, and takes them under his 


great? 


“Every spring 


care. The average big-leaguer who is slowing up a 
bit, being human, isn’t always so keen about helping 
a youngster who may some day step out and take his 
job. But Wagner picks out these youngsters and 
works with them to a finish. He picked out Jack 
Miller in this way, and helped make Jack one of the 
best ball-players in the game. He picked out Jimmy 
Viox, and helped make him a first-year sensation. 

} a lot of time and work on 
He gave this 
time. 


“Last season 
Kantlehner, a young Pirate pitcher. 
youngster his undivided attention for some 
Finally, when Kantiehner started his first game, 
against St. Louis as I recall it,—— Wagner was out there, 
like an old hen guarding a young chick. He fluttered 


ie spent 





Portrait by 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


back and forth from his position to the box, talking to 
Kantlehner, encouraging him in every way and giving 
him useful advice. It was easy to see that he was 
working his head off that day — not for Wagner, but 
for a young ball-playver he had taken under his instruc- 
tion. In the ninth inning Pittsburgh was leading two 
to nothing. Here the youngster took the sky route, lost 
control, and passed the first three men. But Wagner 
never eased up in his encouragement. On the next play 
the Dutchman made a fine one-handed stop and threw 
the runner out at home. The next chance was a hot 
shot almost over second. Wagner went for it as if his 
entire career depended upon flagging that ball, scooped 
it up by a desperate effort, and completed the double 
play. Kantlehner got credit for a shut-out; but it 
was Wagner who saved the day and helped give a 
young ball-player some needed confidence. 

“That's Wagner!” said the Reporter. “And here 
is some more of him. When the American League 
started its raid on the National fifteen years ago, one 
of the first men the young organization went after was 
the Pittsburgh Teuton. Not a chance. ‘Dreyfus hes 
treated me square,’ he said, ‘and Ill stick with him.’ 

“One night last season, Dreyfus, who owns the 
Pirates, was just drifting off into a night’s sleep. A 
loud knock on the door got him up. It was Wagner. 

“*For heaven's sake, what do you want at this 
time of night?’ asked Barney. 

“*Tll tell you,’ replied Honus. ‘I just met some 
Federal Leaguers who wanted me to sign with them. 
I didn’t want to have them make-me any kind of a 





proposition, so I told them I had signed with you. I 
don’t want to lie to them — I want to be on the square 
about it; so I want to sign a contract right away.’ 

““*Sure!’ said Dreyfus, getting out a blank contract. 
“What about the figures?’ 

“Never mind about the money,’ Wagner replied. 
‘We'll both sign it now, and you can put in the 
amount some other time.’ 

“That's Wagner!” continued the Reporter. “In these 
days, when every one is out for the money, and when 
a good big part of it is graft, here is another Wagner 
story that might interest you. 

“A certain big tobacco concern offered to pay him 
liberally for an indorsement of a certain cigarette. 
Nothing doing! It was his belief that smoking was 
harmful to boys, so he refused point-blank to encourage 
their smoking. Ten thousand dollars wouldn't have 
budged him. This last winter Carnegie Tech, in Pitts- 
burgh, offered him the job of basketball coach. 

“*Tll take it,’ said the German, ‘on one condition. 
That you will let me do it for nothing. My game 
is baseball; I'm getting paid for that.’ 

“He has been offered young fortunes to go in vaude- 
ville, or to write. ‘I’m neither an actor nor a writer,’ 
he has always replied. ‘I’m a ball-player.’ 

“But here,” added the Reporter, “is the greatest 
test of all. After seventeen years’ service, always 
loyal and hard-working, I saw him at home fail to get 
a hit im a series against the Giants. Any number of 
Pittsburgh fans began hooting and jeering him. Itewas 
the most wantonly cruel act I have ever seen on the 
field. It would have driven any ordinary player into 
instant sullenness or open revolt. Yet Wagner made 
no complaint, and never for a second quit hustling at 
his best speed. It must have cut him deeply, but he was 
too game to show it and too great a man to let his 
service or his loyalty be affected by the disloyalty 
and ingratitude of those for whom he had done most. 

“Through the winter Wagner is up about five 
o'clock, getting ready to hunt or fish or take a jaunt 
in his car. He isn’t idle an hour of the day. He is 
chock-full of nervous energy, and his great physical 
strength carries him along. He is past forty-one years 
of age now the oldest man in baseball; but few 
youngsters are hustling as hard as he is in every game. 

“So figure it out vourself,” the Reporter concluded 
“Here is a man who has batted around a .340 average 
for eighteen vears; who has been the greatest fielding 
short-stop in the game; who has averaged forty stolen 
bases to a season; who has helped develop team play 
and team spirit; who for eighteen years has never 
been out of condition for a day; and who for every 
day of the eighteen years has given his best service to 
his club owner, to his manager, to the fans, and to 
the game. Here is a man who in his profession has 
been competent, loyal, enduring, fair-minded, and 
clean-souled, and yet has had time to help others 
along. That is why I figure that Wagner has meant 
more to his ball club than any other man ever meant 
to any other club. That is why I figure him the most 
valuable ball-player of all time.” 

“On that dope,” said the copper, “Ill have to 
string with you. Save me a pass when the Pirates 
come and I'll go up and watch the old boy bust one.” 
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225 O2 in Prizes— 


for the Housewives of. Abmerica 
offered by the Bon Ami Company 


W E, who make Bon Ami, are men. We don’t use Bon Ami ourselves 2 





| 8 Lire. 70a John. Dee, 100 Pnaim St, Srithivill, O. 
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week after week about the house. We don’t hear women talk 3 Jickelk 


about Bon Ami very often, and we don’t know just what the housewives 


of America think of it. 


We know that they buy it, and we probably are somewhere near right 
in our theories as to why they buy it—but we would like to obtain more 


exact knowledge. 


It was a long time, for instance, before we knew what thousands of 


know, too! 


We have reason to be particularly interested just 
now in what consumers are thinking about, for 
our Bon Ami Powder (which is simply powdered 
Bon Ami) has now been on the market for a year. 
We know that many people like it. Some have 
changed over from the use of the cake, some have 
not, and some are using both. 


We want a lot of practical housewives to consider 
their experience with both forms of Bon Ami and 
give us an idea of the relative usefulness and im- 
portance of the two forms for various purposes. 


Accordingly we offer $2,250.00, divided into 116 
prizes, as specified. 


First, we offer $2,000.00 in cash prizes for lists 
giving the greatest number of practical uses for 
Bon Ami Cake and Powder. 


Prizes 
$500.00 First Prize for the greatest number of 
practical uses, covering Bon Ami Cake and Bon Ami 
Powder. 


$50.00 each to the ten persons sending in the next 
greatest number of practical uses. 


$10.00 each to the 100 persons sending in the next 
greatest number of practical uses; subject to the follow- 
ing conditions: 


It does not cost anything to take part in this contest. 
If you would like to enter it, but have never used Bon 
Ami, and will so write us, we will supply, free of charge, 
samples of Bon Ami Cake and Powder sufficient to enable 
you to make the tests. 
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Here is a Good 


their importance. 


Rules for above contest 


1. Spelling and literary style do not matter. What we 
want is information, and it is the women who know both 
kinds of Bon Ami thoroughly who will win. 


2. In sending in your contribution make two lists of 
uses—one covering Bon Ami Cake uses, the other Bon 
Ami Powder. Do not repeat uses. For instance, if you 
like Cake better for mirrors, list it under Cake only. If 
you like Powder better for cleaning linoleum, list that 
under Powder only. 


3.. Put the uses in what you consider to be the order of 
their importance, and number the uces. 


4. Put at the top of each sheet of paper your name, and 
at the top of the first sheet put your name, address and 
the total number of the uses that you have listed. Fasten 
the sheets together. 


5. Write in ink (not pencil) on one side of the paper 
only, and mail the list flat or folded, but not rolled. 


6. Confine yourself to real, practical uses. Don't list 
insincere, trivial or imaginary uses that would never be 
actually practised, such as ‘“‘cleaning the crystal of a 
watch.” Such items will be crossed from the list by the 
judges. 


7. Much as we regret to make the rule, we must asa mat- 
ter of fairness decline to answer questions, as we wish 
every competitor to work from the same information. 


8. Should two or more persons submit an equal number 
of practical uses, the awards will be arranged in the order 
of the importance of the uses submitted, in the opinion 
of the judges. 

9. In the event of two or more persons becoming enti- 
tled to any of the prizes offered, under conditions stated 
above, a prize identical in value with that offered will 
be given to each person so tied. 

10. Contest closes May 30, rors. Three prac- 

tical women have kindly agreed to pick the 
winners for us. 


‘Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yet!’’ 


Ge 
~ ee 


Sample Form of Contribution 
people had discovered for themselves, namely, that Bon Ami is excellent NOTE—Explanatory no 


for white shoes! Perhaps there are other practical things we ought to brief. Be swe to list 


——————— 





tes may be added, but they should be 


and number the uses in the order of 


Extra Prize Contest 


We will give five extra prizes of $50.00 each for the 


best answers to the following questions: 


Which do you like better—Bon Ami Cake or Bon Ami 
Powder—and why? 


By “best answers” we mean those giving the most 
practical information regarding the use of Bon 
Ami Cake and Bon Ami Powder, in the opinion 


of the judges. 


The answers to these questions should be on a 
separate sheet of paper, on which please write at 
the top “Extra Prize Contest,”’ and then your 
name and address in full. 


No letter should contain over 500 words. Spelling 
and literary style do not matter 


Special Note—Address all communications as follows: 
THE BON AMI COMPANY 
Prize Offer Department 
17 Battery Place 
New York City 
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| Che national sweets 














Wherever and whenever you want good 
candy, you'can get Whitman’s. The pretty 
little green-and-white signs which announce 
our Whitman agencies dot the whole conti- 
nent. Notice this on. your next motor 
trip. Every agent everywhere is supplied 
direct from headquarters. In the little 
far-off places you will find Whitman’s, as 
fresh and dainty and inviting as in the 
big centers. Only sweets of Whitman's 
quality could make so many friends in 
so many places. 

. Ask for the Super Extra Package by 
name. Chocolates of supreme Whitman 
quality in a charming assortment of nut, 
hard, and cream centers. Eighty cents 
the pound. This is the Package which 
first made Whitman's famous—each piece 
a delightful “reason why.” 


Ask for booklet or write us 
Stephen F. Whitman © Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Six Tremendous Gamblers 


| Continued from page 19} 





It happened that year — it usually 


does in such cases — that furs were ex- 
traordinarily plentiful. Peterson's com- 
petitors got them. The rivalry in the 
fur-trading business is as bitter as ever 
it has been since the days when the 
Hudson Bay Company had its monop- 
oly. But the trading of merchandise for 
pelts is partly giving way to the cash 
system. And here, indeed, is another 
risk. Peterson and his rivals must take 
chances in sending thousands of dollars 
up into the Northwest in the custody 
of rough men — sometimes of Indians. 
Once up there, part of the money is 
divided among men who are sort of 
runners, whose duty is to cover the 
trails as rapidly as possible, gathering 
up choice pelts before somebody else 
gets them. Usually these men turn 
out honest. 

‘But soomtime,” said Peterson, “dem 
tam leggers coom back no more. Aye 
catch one man and Aye break his tam 
hack, but Aye no get any mooney. 
He stale from me ‘leven hoondard 
dollar.” 

In the intervals of his trade in the 
far northern provinces, Peterson buys 
furs in the settled regions of the 
United States, or in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. There are fur centers at St. Paul, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Chicago, and New York. Skunks 
flourish best in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Ohio, and Peterson sometimes takes 
a-flier in skunks. If the better furs are 
painfully scarce, it is possible, perhaps, 
to get some fine dogskins. Certain 
kinds of dogs make up well into “coon” 
overcoats. But Peterson languishes 
unless he can reach out for the un- 
certainties of the North and lose a 
comfortable fortune now and then. 

Other traders had uncomplimentary 
things to say about Peterson’s various 
tricks to beat out his rivals how he 
would pay huge bribes to the Indians, 
and even scuttle an enemy’s scow. On 
the other hand, Peterson says of his 
defamers: 

“Dey ban no better as skunks.” 


How I Met the Rancher 


[ got into Laramie — Bill Nye’s old 
town in Wyoming at one o'clock on 
a winter's night, when the mercury 
stood at forty-four below zero. Getting 
off the train, I met a rancher named 
call him Jackson. I had observed him 
all the way from Omaha, but we didn’t 
meet until we got off together. 

There wasn’t any cab at the station, 
and Jackson proposed walking five or 
six blocks to the new brick hotel; but 
the dingy old depot hotel looked pretty 
cheerful to me. Then Jackson con- 
cluded that he didn’t like the cold as 
well as he used to, and concluded to 
keep me company. Immediately we 
discovered that the depot hostelry had 
only one room vacant, so Jackson and 
I took it together. 

I remarked that I was glad to know 
one man, at least, who could always bet 
on a dead sure thing. 

“What's the dead sure thing?” he 
asked. - 

“Profits — big profits. The meat 
industry ——”’ 

Jackson had just taken a big Colt 
revolver from his hip pocket and laid it 
on the bed. He picked it up and fondled 
it, and I didn’t like the look in his eyes. 
I hadn't realized before that he really 
had the appearance of a desperate man. 
There were some hard lines in his face. 
However, he wasn’t a desperado, but 
a business man who had stood up for 
vears-against blows that he seldom 


could avert. That night I resolved: to 
put Jackson into my category of ad- 
venturesome business. 

And ever since then I have had a 
mighty respect for him — especially 
when I confront a tempting porter- 
house steak. The price may seem high; 
but, if it were not for the nerve and 
daring and unconquerable spirit of such 
men as Jackson, it would have been im- 
possible for the meat industry to exist. 

Jackson graduated from Harvard 
some two decades ago, and, being frail 
physically, went to Wyoming to spend 
the summer on a ranch. There he 
became imbued with the chance 
chance, remember —to make a big 
stake in cattle. He went back to Mas- 
sachusetts and induced his people 
textile-mill owners — to put up a few 
thousand dollars. Back in Wyoming, 
he put the money into “cows,” some- 
where northwest of Rawlins. 

“TI knew men,” he said, ““who had 
made hundred-thousand-dollar fortunes 
in a season. But after I got my own 
cattle I found out that if I was to make 
anything at all I'd have to fight to the 
last ditch; and the fight would have to 
be waged not only against men, but 
against things I had no control over.” 


A Cattleman’s Fight for Life 


Those were the days of the free 
range, when the “free” part of it was 
a murderous joke, very often. Cliques 
of cattlemen claimed exclusive rights on 
government land, and border feuds were 
deadly. Jackson, the intruder, was 
ordered to keep his herds off. 

“Til keep them where I please!” he 
retorted. 

Then, one day, he and his cowboys 
discovered a band of hostile punchers 
stampeding his cattle over a “dead- 
line.” There was a lively battle, and 
two of the men-were shot and killed. 
Shortly afterward the cattle were 
stampeded in another direction and 
thence back again, and so on, until 
they became mere wild,: harassed ani- 
mals, so gaunt that cattlemen ridiculed 
them as “Jackson’s bone-bags.” 

* Finally,” he said, “I got in with one 
of the cliques; for when a man stood 
up for his rights it was better to take 
him in than to fight him forever. But 
for three years I made no money, and 
I lost about all my capital.” 

Then he went over into Laramie 
County, and, up around Little Horse 
Creek, found conditions better. His 
ranch prospered amazingly, and in two 
or three years he was worth seventy- 
five thousand dollars. 

“If I had quit the business then,” 
he said, ““and put my money into good 
bonds, I'd be better off than I am to- 
day. But, of course, most men don’t 
live merely to sit still and own bonds. 
That isn’t life.” 

He got some real cattleman’s life 
when a blizzard hit him, one winter, 
that froze to death half his stock. Some 
of the remaining cattle starved, and his 
capiial nearly all vanished again. 

“You people back East,” said Jack- 
son, “gauge the cattle business by the 
fabulous stories about Henry Miller 
and Charles Lux, who became multi- 
millionaires. The fact is, however, that 
they made their millions out of land. 
Of course, they made a lot from cattle, 
but they lost a lot, too. Live stock, 
except on civilized farms, has always 
been a gamble, and is to-day.” 

Jackson now has a ranch in New 
Mexico, mostly on land he leases. It is 
fenced and conducted on modern lines. 
Yet in 1913 he lost twenty thousand 
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How would 
you like 
to hear 
this record - 


Loud, 
Soft, or 


Subdued ? 


— 360306 ee O..._  O.. 6.._ 0... ee ee 





The Victor system of changeable needles 
enables you to meet every acoustic condition 


It gives you perfect control of the tone volume and enables you to adapt 
every record to the acoustic limitations of any room. 

The different kinds of Victor Needles give you different and distinct gra- 
dations of tone. Without this changeable needle system, it would be necessary 
to have several instruments, each with a different tone, to give such variation. 

You can use the full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, or the fibre needle, 
to suit the individual beauty of each record to its particular acoustic 
surroundings. 


aT 


You choose the volume of tone and play each record as 
loud or soft as you personally wish to hear it, without 
interfering in any way with the artist’s interpretation. 

Go to any Victor dealer’s and hear your favorite music played with 


the different needles and you will fully appreciate the infinite variety of 


Ml charm afforded by the Victor system of tone control. . 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 


. | to $250. 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 























New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Kept Young with 
White Lead 


Here, in 1775, Patrick Henry 
expressed the undying senti- 
ment of America in his words, 
**Give me liberty’ or give me 
death.”’ 


These words have consecrated 
the little church, and it 1s fitting 
that it be kept young despite its 
hundredand seventy-four years. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil are the materials that preserve it 


Your home, too, can laugh at time if 
you direct your painter to keep it well 
painted with Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil. He can 
mix them to suit your house, and tint to 
suit your taste. It is the economical, 
long-wearing paint. 


Would you like to have materials for 
a paint test, together with booklet of 
practical suggestions and colorschemes? 
Ask our nearest ofhce for Painting 
Aids No. 24. 


\; 


When you are in New York make it a point to visit the 

Home Builders’ Permanent Exposition in the Craftsman 

Building, 6 East 39th Street. National Lead Company’s 

exhibit is in charge of an experienced decorator whom 
you may consult free of charge. 
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(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


| dollars down there. He had gambled, 


_ | you see, that the corn crop in Nebraska 


and Kansas would be big, in which case 
the commission men would buy his steers 
and sell or mortgage them to the Neb- 
raska and Kansas farmers for the final 
fattening. But there wasn’t much more 
than half a corn crop, and the farmers 
could make more money selling their 
corn than they could make feeding it. 
Lean steers were not in demand for 
| fattening, and Jackson put the thing 
this way: “I got it in the neck.” 


MecMasters of Gloucester Gambler- 
Fisherman 


Not long since I went up to Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, to find out how 
adventuresome, in a business way, the 
owning of fishing schooners might be. 
Somebody advised me to call at the 
rooms of the Master Mariners Asso- 
ciation and inquire for a certain old 
owner. I found him there, with his feet 
on a table, reading the war news. 

“T don’t want no notoriety,” he pro- 
tested. “It’s all a gamble, true enough, 
but there ain’t no use claimin’ kin to 
them speculators.” 

To get him to unbosom himself, I gave 
a verbal bond to call him McMasters. 

“My first vessel, of my own,” he said, 
“was a schooner that cost me forty-five 
hundred dollars — me and two other 
fishermen who had resolved to go in 
for ourselves. She was forty-five foot 
long and thirteen foot beam, and had 
the lines of a yacht. Well, sir, that 
schooner netted us more than eight 
thousand dollars the first year. The 
second year we come out with less’n 
four hundred apiece. That gives you 
some idea of the gamble it is.’ 

The third year,,the schooner was 
wrecked on the Georges Banks, and 
McMasters had to find a place among 
a crew until he could scrape up money 
enough to purchase a schooner. In a 
few years he owned a fine seventy-five- 
foot vessel that could show her heels to 
almost anything out of Gloucester. The 
first year he owned the boat he cleaned 

| up eleven thousand dollars. 

“Often I would come into Boston 
harbor with thirty thousand pounds of 
cod and forty thousand of haddock,” 
he declared, “‘and I was usually there 
ahead o' the others after a big catch.” 

Which, in fishing, is an important 
part of the gamble. A still more vital 
part of the gamble is to get any fish 
at all before the “grub” is all eaten. 

| MeMasters kept his fine seventy-five- 
foot boat for several years, and he netted 
every year not less than six thousand 
dollars. Then, while he was looking 
for a lost dory in a fog, an ocean liner 
cut his schooner in the middle, and four 
of his thirteen men were drowned. 

““Durn my old hide,” he said, “if I 


| could make a go of fishin’ after that! 


The game went ag’in’ me so bad that 
ev'ry time I dropped down the com- 
panionway for a mug-up I felt like a 
hoss-thief, I reckon. So I made up my 
mind to quit Gloucester and go down to 
New Bedford, to try whalin’.” 

With the true nerve of a man long 
accustomed to the taking of chances, 
he put all his capital, some fifteen thou- 

| sand dollars, into one of those curious 
old barks that sail out of New Bedford 
and cruise pretty well around the world 
|/—some of them—in that wild and 


| tempestuous business of hunting the 


mighty monsters that live in the sea. 
The first voyage lasted two years, and 
McMasters’ share of the profits was 


nineteen thousand dollars. Other voy- 


ages were nearly as lucky. The old 


| boat would come back to New Bedford 


with twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
of whalebone and hundreds of barrels 
of oil, besides what she shipped home 
ahead of her. McMasters obtained an 
interest in two other whalers, and 
stayed ashore, a gentleman owner. 








McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


Then his luck changed, through the 
unaccountable whims of the ocean, and 
a few unsuccessful voyages swept away 
most of his assets. 

“When I quit whalin’ and went back 
to Gloucester to the fishin’ business 
ag’in,”” he said, “I had only seven thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Many of the three hundred fishing 
vessels at Gloucester are now owned 
by the large fish-packing companies, 
but there are plenty of owners in the 
class with McMasters. The big con- 
cerns, with their more stable factory 
operations, are able to balance some of 
the uncertainties of the actual fishing; 
but as for the fishing itself, it is the 
biggest gamble, and the most hazardous 
to life, of any business calling. Ore 
man out of every ten is lost, and many 
others die from injuries and exposure. 

Think of McMasters when you order 
your planked fish, and of Jackson when 
you object to the cost of the roast. 

A young man out West once inherited 
a rickety old pile-driver.' He greased 
the rusty guide-shafts of the machine 
and took a contract to build a small 
piece of revetment along the Mississippi. 

“T took a ‘long shot’ on the treachery 
of that river,” he said. “I had just got 
my preliminary work under way when 
the current shifted overnight and ate 
up my pile-driver and all the rest of the 
junk Id got together on the bank. 
That cut me out for a while, and I had 
to go to digging cellars.” 

But in this the stakes were too small. 
He went to Utah and got a contract to 
build a section of a mountain railroad. 
I saw him, out on a far Western “con- 
tract,” and he told me something about 
the gamble of his experiences. He had 
been West several years, and not long 
before I met him was worth a quarter of 
a million. 

“But everything I've got now is in 
hock,” he remarked. “I'm _ broke. 
But I'm not advertising the fact.” 


A Builder of Bridges 


I am going to call him Mulcahy, be- 
cause that isn’t his name. A big fellow 
he is, physically and mentally, though 
scarcely a polished gentleman. He 
would be crude on Fifth Avenue. When 
he talks you are apt to get shocks. 
But, somehow, when you hear the roar 
of the dynamite along one of Mulcahy’s 
tortuous rights-of-way, you feel an awe- 
some admiration for Mulcahy himself. 

** Almost every contract is a gamble,” 
he said, “when it hangs upon the forces 
of nature. You can build a house with 
tolerable assurance; but you can’t 
build a railroad that way, nor a bridge, 
nor a tunnel or dam. 

“I took a bet that I could complete 
a certain fill by the first day of October, 
at so much a cubic yard of earth. For 
every day I gained I was to get a bonus 
of twenty-five dollars; for every day I 
ran behind I was to lose twenty-five. 
It looked like a pretty safe bet. For a 
while I made the dirt fly. But when I 
got to about the middle of the fill, the 
dirt I dumped into it simply vanished. 
I dumped some more dirt, and that 
vanished too. That infernal sink-hole 
cost me four thousand dollars; for the 
railroad would pay for one filling only, 
and wouldn’t pay me anything until I 
had fulfilled my contract.” 

Then Mulcahy, quite broke, took a 
“station gang” contract. which didn’t 
require any capital. He cleaned up 
seven hundred dollars, and in two years 
had a fairly large contract of his own. 

“I took a bet this time,” he said, 
“that I could get through before the 
heavy fall rains set in. If I could get 
my section accepted and paid for, and 
get out from under, I wouldn’t have to 
worry about those cursed rains. It 
would be up to the railroad to worry. 
But hang me if the fall rains didn’t set 
in by the middle of August!” 
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No Boiling — 


Charming Flavour! 


A scant spoonful of the 
powder stirred in a cup of hot 
water —and you have 


INSTANT 





—quick as a wink! 


It is regular Postum reduced to solu- 
ble form, with a snappy, Java-like taste, 


but—like regular Postum—free 
harmful coffee-drug, caffeine. 


The effects of caffeine poisoning from 


coffee drinking show in various 


always “there’s the cause” which must be removed before relief 


can come. 


Some go so far they can’t get back, but there’s a vast army 
of sensible ones who have made personal test, and have regained 


POSTUM 


Foams wom \ 
a 
wer \ 
oe” ee 


= 









from the 


ways, but 


comfortable health by quitting coffee and using Postum. 


It’s a fine thing to be well and have body and brain work in 


harmony, without interference from coffee or any other drug. 


A ten days’ trial will show any coffee drinker 


“There’s a Reason” for POSTUM 


Grocers sell both kinds. 
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DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 








LAMP an Evinrude to the 
stern of any rowboat and 
you have a speedy motorboat. 


6 tae OF IT! This wonderful little marine motor enables 

you to instantly convert any kind of craft—rowboat, sailboat, 
houseboat or canoe—into a power boat. It drives a rowboat at 
the rate of 7 to 8 miles an hour—a canoe 10 to 12 miles an hour 


and runs four 


hours on less than a gailon of gasoline. 


So light you can carry it with you anywhere as easily as you carry 
So strong that it is practically unbreakable. So simple 
in operating it the first 


a valise. 
that wamen and children have no difficulty 
It starts by giving the flywheel a quarter turn and 
s stopped by pressing a push-button. 


time they try 


now to take an Evinrude with you on your 
yourself as never before. 


Make up your m na 


vacation this summer-—and enjoy 


Write today for booklet describing the 1915 model 


The booklet tells all about the Waterproof 
Magneto built into the flywheel, which makes 
1 separate electric battery unnecessary; the 
Maxim Silencer, that makes the motor almost 
noiseless in operation; the Shock 
Absorber, which reduces vibration 
to a minimum; the Weedless Pro- 
you to elide 















peller, that enable 
lily pads and marine vege- 
tation without stalling the motor; 
and last, but not least, the Auto- 
matic Reverse that makes it pos- 
ble to instantly ‘‘back water’’ while running full speed 
uhead, a great advantage when approaching a landing or 
maneuvering the vicinity of other boats. 


throug! 


There is an Evinrude dealer in your tawr we'll send you 
name on request. Just say ‘‘Mail me a copy of your 
booklet and tell me where I can see an Evinrude.” 


Evinrude Motor Company 


37 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


Distributing Branches: 





218 State St., Boston, 
182 Morrison 
(1130—7122) 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
Mass. 436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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| It was tough for Mulcahy again. 

Most of the time for two days he stood 
| down in the valley, in his oilskins, and 
watched torrents of water pour through 
the rifts above and make gulleys in the 
clay of the fill. Then he saw sixty 
thousand cubic yards of earth slide down 
into the gulch, carrying temporary 
trestle along with it. 

For three years he worked on a 
salary, and then got a partnership in 
a firm that was building a dam in 
( ‘ok rade . 

“It was one of those sneaking little 
rivers,” he said, “that purr along softly 
for months and then boil up twenty 
feet overnight. We laid a bet ‘that it 
wouldn't boil up until the dam was 
finished and the plant out of the way.” 

But one night Mulcahy, who camped 
on the bank, heard the mutterings of 
danger upstream. 

“Get out the hawsers!”’ he roared to 
his men. 

A dozen muscular fellows scrambled 
out of their bunks and dragged heavy 
ropes down to the construction bridge, 
below the dam. The water rose rapidly 
as they moored the derricks and other 
heavy equipment to the shore. There 
was a chance to save that, at least. 
While working in water up to his waist, 
Mulcahy slipped and was carried 
| away with the current. He got ashore 
with a broken leg. This time the bet 
was a draw. Most of the plant was 
saved, but the injury to the dam took 
off all the profits, and it was six months 
before Mulcahy could do any betting. 

“IT made some money after that,” 
he said grimly. “The powers of the 
earth and heavens favored me for five 
or six years. Then I got tangled up 
with some quicksand. Now, civil engi- 
neers are mighty fine, educated fellows. 
They are long on mathematics, and 
they know things. I employ a lot of 
them myself. I have to. But some- 
times an engineer's work is all theoret- 
ical. The contractor is up against the 
real thing. I ran on to a quicksand 
|island that the engineers hadn't dis- 
covered. I was supposed to hang a 
bridge partly on that island, but it 
wouldn't hang there. I saw _ three 
months’ supplies swallowed up in it, 
and two men, and hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of instruments. I swore I would 
build that bridge, and I did. But it 
cost me, in caissons and various false- 
work that hadn’t been figured on, fif- 
teen thousand dollars more than I got 
out of it. I upset a lot of engineering 
theories, but that bridge stands to-day, 
| as solid as steel.” 


| “Somebody Must Take the Chance - 


On another contract, out near Puget 
Sound, a steamer loaded with supplies 
and equipment went on the rocks and 
was lost, causing a loss to Mulcahy, due 
to the delay, of six thousand dollars. 
Hindrances that are out of his control 
often sweep away more than his profits. 

“Somebody must take the chance,” 
he Says. 

So he gambles all the time on the 
appalling forces of the universe, and 
he bets that his work will stand 
against terrific winds and floods and 
pressures of earth. He bets that he 
will be free from ruinous lawsuits. He 
plays a Monte Carlo game every day. 

I met McBabb, by appointment, in 
a famous old hotel in Beaumont, Texas, 

famous as the one-time rendezvous 
of the greatest aggregation of specu- 
lators ever gathered together. 

But bear in mind that McBabb isn’t 
exactly a speculator. His gamble is to 
find petroleum in the ground. In his 
day, he has produced millions ©: barrels 
of it. A great many people have specu- 
| ulated in oil, and the basis for much of 
| this speculation has been fraudulent. 
| At the time of the Sour Lake craze, 

Beaumont, farm-lands jumped 


| near 
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from eight dollars an acre toa fictitious 
value of $35,000 and more. This old 
hotel in Beaumont, within a stone’s 
throw of the Southern Pacific depot, 
was the center of an excited army of 
real gamblers, day and night, who 
camped all around it in shacks and 
tents — those of them who couldn't 
get rooms — and put up millions of 
dollars on myths. But McBabb was a 
producer — one of those men who faced 
the real thing. 





McBabb, Whose Job Is Finding Oil 


It was peaceful enough around this 
Beaumont hotel when I saw McBabb 
there. He didn’t show much evidence 
of what he had been through, except 
that his hand trembled when he lighted 
a cigarette. Otherwise he looked like 
a well-to-do business man. 

“Twenty years ago,” he said, “I was 
a clerk in a Chicago shoe store. I lost 
my job and went to Texas, where I 
had friends. They got me a place with 
some oil people, in the field. Ina year or 
two I had a part interest in a string of 
tools myself. We went around and got 
leases on lard, and bored for oil — and 
found it! The quantity we found was 
simply astounding. It gushed out of 
the earth so fast for us that we couldn't 
control it, and much of it flowed away 
and made lakes. Ten years ago I was 
worth a million dollars in actual pro- 
ducing property.” 

“To-day?” I suggested. 

He hesitated; then he answered: 

“For fifteen thousand dollars I will 
transfer to you everything I own.” 

“Where has it gone?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tl give you an illustration. A few 
years ago I made up my mind there was 
oil on a certain piece of land. It was 
a wild country, unsettled, and some 
people called me a fool. But I took 
several strings of tools out there and put 
them at work on lands we had leased on 
options to buy. We struck rock, and 
the boring was very expensive; but for 
a whole year we kept at it, slowly 
going down and down. Mind you. we 
were boring elsewhere at the same time 

in many places. We had hard luck 
all around, ran short of cash, and had to 
abandon some of the holes, after spend- 
ing several hundred thousand dollars. 
It was a gamble that we abandoned 
this particular place I am telling you 
about without getting a drop of oil. 
A year later another firm went in there 
and put some drills down in the holes 
we had left. A few feet farther down 
they struck two gushers!” 

McBabb took another cigarette, and 
I could see that he had something like 
palsy. 

“Tt was a matter of a million dollars,” 
he went on. “‘Ten feet of dirt sepa- 
rated me from it.” 

“And those wells are still flowing?” 

“Yes. More than that, many other 
wells have been developed there, and 
have gathered around them a lively 
town. That town has brought rail- 
roads, factories of a dozen _ kinds, 
churches, banks, automobiles— all the 
things that spring up out of success.” 

““And out of somebody’s failure!” 

“Yes,” said he. “That town grew 
out of my failure. But if we could pen- 
etrate all the mysteries that hang in the 
air around us, and lie under our feet 
wherever we walk, the spice of life 
would be gone for us. What’ll you have 
to drink?” 


Somenow, I can’t help but wish it 
were possible to see those six men 
together — Lorney, Peterson, Jackson, 
McMasters, Mulcahy, and McBabb — 
who don’t know of one another’s ex- 
istence, but whose stories ring true to 
that great elemental passion in mankind 
for gambling that has opened up for us 
the resources of the land and sea. 
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The greatest home comforters 


No matter what else the intending buyer, ZAZA 
renter, or new maid may think of the te || A 
prospective home, the one big feature on 
which it is absolutely certain all agree, 
is that the leading equipment of any 
building—its greatest comforter —is radi- 
ator heating. Besides, it is the only build- 
ing equipment that will never be worth 
less than you pay for it, and will in a 
century or so of use repeatedly repay the 
original cost through its great fuel econ- 
omy and other domestic savings. 


- NMERIGAN ap 


RADIATORS BOILERS 




















These ideal heating outfits warm every room uniformly Wi 
because the AMERICAN Radiators are apportioned 
in size exactly to the cubical contents, window-surface and laeaad walls of each room. The heat 
as needed then flows in exact volume from the IDEAL Boiler to every radiator — silently and 
invincibly—high winds cannot arrest nor chilling cold offset their steady radiance. 








These outfits are totally unlike old-fashioned methods — which cannot carry the warmth in windy 
weather, and which the older and looser they get the more they distribute ash- 
dust and coal-gases to make endless drudgery for the women and pollute the 
atmosphere of the home. 


If all the people knew, after a yeai’s trial, of the comforts, the lessened coal bills, doctor bills, 
repair bills, cleaning bills, and the saving in labor, fire protection, absence of blackening, rust- 
ing, storing, etc., no one would be willing to go back to old fashioned heating. Did you ever 
hear of anyone going back to other ways of heating once they tried our way? Don’t you know 
that tenants all gladly pay 10 to 15% more rent for buildings so outfitted? 


If you now own, or are about to buy or rent, you owe it to yourself to use that same shrewdness 
and foresightedness in planning, buying or leasing as taught by ablest Builders and Real Estate 
6 i: me ae ae everywhere; that is, put in an IDEAL-AMERICAN outfit now—at present most favorable 
461 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN prices—iron prices now rule lowest in 10 years past—and in these dull months you get the ser- rhe fireinan IDEAL Boiler 
Radiators, costing the owner vices of the most skilled Fitters. Don’t be caught unprepared another winter—investigate now. need not be rekindled in 


$210, At this pice the goods an entire heating season 





can be bou reputable, Call your dealer on the phone today and get his estimate. It will surprise you how well within reach is the price— One charging of coal easily 
competent Ficeer. his did not and in the years to follow you'll enjoy perfect comfort and learn to save heating dollars that will repay you many lasts through the longest 
ye ey phew apd mae valves, times the original investment if the building stands as long as the outfit lasts. Can you make your money do zeronight. There can be 
to climatic and other conditions. more? Act now! Ask for free catalog: “Ideal Heating.” nineties. 





Built-in, genuine Vacuum Cleaner—iron suction pipe runs to each floor. Price, $150 


We also make the ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, connected by iron suction pipe to various floors of houses, flats, schools, churches, hotels, etc. 
Through a light-weight hose ALL the dirt, cobwebs, lint, threads, moths, etc., are drawn with lightning rapidity down the iron piping into big, sealed 
dust-bucket in cellar. No dragging around a clumsy, inefficient portable cleaner — instead, you have a practical outfit that is part of the building 




















4 
like radiator heating. Ask for catalog—it does not obligate you to buy. ; 
: Write Dept. 21 
wooo AMERICANRADIATORCOMPANY —otsidix. 
Sold by all dealers. (greenest | nemesis eesti ste TT Rm EE, Ave., Chicago 


Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, ay my Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Rochester, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Ofleans, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, Los Angeles, 





San Francisco, Toronto, Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Cologne, Milan, Vienna. 
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These two labels are like 
two signatures on a check 


HEY are your double assurance of superiority. 
They represent our word plus the local mer- 
chant’s word that Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes are 
made not only to satisfy your ideals of clothes, but 
to ‘satisfy the clothes ideals of every person who 
will see the clothes on you. 





Smart Clothes 


Your local merchant’s label on Stein-Bloch Clothes 
is put there at his request. The Stein-Bloch label 
is out of sight, under a strip of lining material, 
just below the hanger. You must turn up the strip 
to see this label—the label that represents the high- 
est standards of present-day tailoring resulting from 
“Sixty Years of Knowing How.”’ 


The knowledge you have of your merchant—the 
knowledge you have of Stein-Bloch Clothes—the 
knowledge your merchant has of us and we of him 
—form an interlocking bond of confidence in the 
absolute superiority of Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


Wholesale Tailors 


w Yor ? Chi : 
Fifth Avenue Building Rochester, is Be Republic Building 
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THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 
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dence of Kalph Peters, Esq., President Long 
| R.R 


Islan 
Aymar Embury 11., Architect, New York 
ingles stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains, stucco 
stained with Cabot's Waterproof Cement 
Stains, and lined wtth Cabot's 
Quilt for warmth 


Build Beautiful Houses 


They are just as cheap as ugly ones. 
Your reputation for taste depends 

ainly upon the outside of your house 

most people never s’e the inside. 
You can make the outside artistic, har- 
nonious, a joy to yourself and a 
jleasure to your neighbors, by staining 
t with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


rhe cclors ar> soft, deep and velvety, 
ind they make beautiful houses more 
beautiful, commonplace houses attrac- 
tive, and redeem ugly houses. The 
colors are lasting, they can be applied 
by anyone at small expense, they cost 

“> less than paint, and the Creosote 
thoroughly preserves the wood. 

If there is any cement stucco on your 
house, the same coloring effects can be 
obtained on that with 


Cabot "s 


hich tint the surface in warm, natural 
effects and at the same time make it 
I iin-proof 


Build Warm Houses 


It costs less than trving to heat cold 
ones, and is. more comfortable and 
healthful. A ‘few dollars spent in the 


Stucco Stains 


beginning will make your house wind 
proot, 


nd frost 








Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 


is a “‘comforter ” that warms the whole 
family. One layer is warmer than 28 
yers of cheap paper. Mr. Collins, 
vhose residence is shown below, says: 
The Quilt is certainly a good investment, 
the house is in a very exposed position, and 
fter the hardest winter for years without a 
zen pipe or any difficulty in heating, I feel 
t the small additional cost over building 
t has already been saved in coal and 
mfort.” 
} ou can gel Cabol’s goods all over the 
ountry Send for Samples, catalogs 
and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


139 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 














Residence of Walter M. Collins, Builder, Bayside. 











Melting Ice 


| Continued from page 32) 





There was about Mrs. Polly 
ing of her eyes, the rigidity of her 
body — the sense of some unspeakable 
and unpardonable sin. 

Suddenly she started. 

“What's that?” 

Cissie raised an arm as if in defense. 

“What?” she echoed, growing pale. 

“That noise 

“TI didn’t hear a 
Cissie. 

Mrs. Polly shut her eyes. 
ing over me again.” 

“What?” 

“You mustn't mind me, Cissie. I 
get these fits every now and then.” 


“What fits?” 


sound,” faltered 


“It’s com- 


Suddenly Mrs. Polly seized Cissie’s 


arms and looked into her eyes pierc- 


| ingly. 





“Cissie, have you been watching me 
too?” 

Cissie was so stunned and frightened 
she could not speak. Her lips parted, 
her eyes dilated. 

“Cissie! what do you know about 
me?” 

Cissie sat as if hypnotized, incapable 
of action. She could barely breathe. 

“TI tell you,” cried Mrs. Polly in a 
low voice, “I never did anything, and I 
won't be watched!” 

She sank back in her chair, trembling. 
She seemed to forget Cissie was there. 
Her voice was unnatural, piercing. “I 
wish I could die! I wish I could die!” 

These were Cissie’s own oft-repeated 

Her face grew chalky white 
terror. “Mother Polly!” she 


words. 
with 


| whispered in a ghostly tone. 


Mrs. Polly stirred about strangely. 
Her hands fell limp over the chair- 


| arms, her head sank on her breast, her 


is here,” 


| der but, Joe, it’s love 


eyes stared glassily, and her lips bab- 
bled. It was as if she had gone off in a 
drugged trance. Cissie moved from her 


in frozen fear; but, even as she did so, | 


Mrs. Polly slowly put out a_ hand, 
pushed her aside, arose, stared toward 
the window, and began to walk with 
uncertain, groping steps. 

Her hand was still out, her eyes star- 
ing at something invisible to Cissie. 
Then she paused, paralyzed. Ashes 
fell in the grate; Fergy moved in his 


sleep and sighed; a gust of sharp wind | 


rattled the windows. 
Cissie was trying not to scream. She 
thought Mrs. Polly had delirium tremens. 


HEN, in the silence, Mrs. Polly 
spoke with a low, knife-edged in- 
tensity : 

“Take away your eyes! Don’t stand 
there looking at me! And if the blood 
-she passed her right hand 
softly over her forehead,—* 
it away — I'll wash it away!” 

She paused. Cissie sank down lower, 
but she could not look away from this 
apparition. Mrs. Polly groaned — the 
groan of a*soul writhing in fire. 

“Blood — blood! They call it mur- 
it’s love!” 

Again she paused. Cissie swayed 
dizzily. Suddenly there came from 
Mrs. Polly’s lips a low moan. 

“Joe! They're closing in on me. 
I'm caught! I'm going to go to the 
electric chair! Ah!” Her voice rose a 
little. “Help! Help!” 

She turned wildly, dazed, winking. 
Then she laughed, a hollow laugh, stag- 
gered, hurried to a chair, and sank in it. 

“What time is it, Cissie?”’ she asked. 
“Good Lord! I'm sweating!” 

She mopped her face with her hand- 
kerchief. Cissie did not move. Mrs. 


Polly leaned toward her, frightened. 


“<e 


“*Cissie,”” she cried, 


I'll wash | 


you look as if | 


the star- 


as if a door opened.” | 














We will Send Postpaid a Can of 


















— enough for polishing a small 
floor, a piano, several pieces of 
furniture or an automobile. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is a complete 
finish and polish for all finished surfaces. 
You will find it splendid as a polish 
for 


Floors Pianos 
Linoleum Furniture 
Woodwork Automobiles 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is clean and 
easy to use and economical. Itimpartsa 
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perfectly hard, 








dry, artistic finish of great beau- 
ty and durability. 


Every Housewife 
who takes pride in keeping her home 
sanitary and ina high state of repair 
needs Johnson's Prepared Wax. Keep 


a can always on hand—every day will 
bring some use for 1t. 




















for the artistic coloring of all wood. With it inex- 
pensive soft woods may be finished so they are as 
beautiful as hard wood. Made in seventeen shades, in- 
cluding Mahogany, Early English, Mission, Fumed, etc. 


Johnson's Wood Dye is unequalled for finishing 
new furniture, woodwork and floors and for doing over 
old work of this character—for staining basketry, etc. 











Free Instruction Book 


Ask your paint or hardware 
dealer for a free copy of our 
color book The Proper 
Treatment for Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture." This 
book is the work of famous 
experts—it is full of valuable 
ideas on home beautifying— 














illustrated in colors 
For 10c we will send you postpaid a can of Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax—sufficient for polishing a 
small floor, a piano, several pieces 
of furniture, or an automobile. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


















KS 

I enclose 10c for a can of Johnson's Prepared Wax 

—enough for polishing a small floor, an automobile, 

a piano or several pieces of furniture, also Instruc- 
tion Book on home beautifying. 


Address.. 


City and State... 
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If you want a clear, fresh, glowing complexion, use 
Resinol Soap at least once a day. Work warm, 
creamy lather of it well into the pores, then rinse the 
face with plenty of cold water. 

It does not take many days of such regular care with 
Resinol Soap to show an improvement, because the 
Resinol balsams soothe and refresh the skin, while the 
pure, alkali-free soap is c/eamsing it. ‘The same treat- 
ment does wonders for the hands, arms and neck. 

When the skin is in a very neglected condition, with 
pimples, blackheads, redness or roughness, spread on 
just a little Resinol Ointment for ten or fifteen minutes 
before using Resinol Soap. 


McCLURE’S 


INO! Soap 


, helps keep the skin 
fresh and youthful 


Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, its rich 
brown being entirely due to the Resinol balsams it 
contains, Swont y- ee ogee at all druggis ts and 
dealers ir vilet ry sds. 4 a guestroom size trial 
cake, write t ) De ay 12-G 4 At l, Baltimo wre, Md 


In the care of baby’s skin, and in the prevention of 
those chafings and irritations of babyhood that are almost 
sure to arise unless steps are taken to forestall them, Resinol 
Soap is at its best. Its soothing Resinol medication, added 
to its exceptional purity, have led doctors and nurses 
to recommend Resinol Soap to thousands upon thousands 
as safest for baby’s skin and for the child’s toilet 
The Resinol Soap habit cannot be formed 


of mothers 
in after life. 
too early. 
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you had just murdered some one. 
What's the matter?” 

But Cissie did not answer. Instead, 
she swayed dizzily, gasped, and crum- 
pled up on the floor in a faint. 

Mrs. Polly leaped to her feet, rushed 
to the washstand, dipped a towel in 
water, and ran back to the girl. She 
stretched her before the fire and mopped 
her white face. 

“Ah!” she shuddered, “so it’s as bad 
as this! Is Fergy guilty, then?” 

She glanced over at Fergy, at the face 
lost in peace. She looked back at the 
prostrate girl. Her heart was bitter, 
and full of longing, and full of darkness. 

“Lost children!” she thought. “Oh, 
Ki, what are you doing?” 

She leaned over and kissed Cissie. 

“Child!” she whispered — “poor 
child!” 

Why had she been chosen as the in- 
strument of their destruction? It was 
too bitter, too terrible! 

“But perhaps,” she thought, “it was 
her love for me — and I scared her.” 


ISSIE opened her eyes and smiled 
wanly. 

“Are you better?” asked Mrs. Polly. 

““Where am I?” 

“Here. Fergy’s still sleeping.” 

“But what happened?” 

“You fainted, dear.” 

Cissie stared at her. “‘Fainted?”’ 

“Yes. Whatwasit? What knocked 
you out?” 

Cissie was confused. ‘She looked be- 
seechingly, like an animal in a trap. 

“Tell me,” commanded Mrs. Polly. 

“The way you talked,” breathed 
Cissie. 

Mrs. Polly steeled herself; she felt 
she had to fight through a nightmare. 

“The way I talked? When?” 

“When you took your fit.” 

Mrs. Polly’s jaw fell; she drew back. 

“Oh, God! what did I say?” 

“About Joe.” 

Mrs. Polly rose to her feet, stumbling. 

“Joe!” she echoed in a terrible voice. 
“And what else?” 


“About — ” Cissie stopped. 
“About what?” Mrs. Polly spoke 
harshly. ; 


“Murder.” 

Mrs. Polly reeled, sank into her chair. 

“Then I’m betrayed!” she said in a 
scarcely audible voice. 

Cissie arose painfully, got weakly into 
her chair, and took Mrs. Polly’s hand. 

“You're not,” she said faintly. “I 
won't tell a soul — even if my hands 
were cut off!” 

“Swear that?” 

“I swear it!” 

“Oh, Cissie,’— Mrs. Polly broke 
down,—“ what do you think of me 
now?” 

“I think you are in trouble,” said 
Cissie, “‘and I want to help you.” 

“*Cissie!”’ 

“Mother Polly!” 

They caught each other in a hug, and 
kissed. 


2 EAR,” cried Mrs. Polly, “don’t 
think too hard of me. Is it murder 
when you do it in love? Oh, my black 
soul, my blasted heart! He and I — 
like you and Fergy, Cissie. Can’t you 
understand? In New Haven — over a 
month ago. And I loved him so!” 
She lowered her voice. “‘He went back 
on me; I was too old. And he went on 
taking my money. Qh, these men! I 
took such good care of him, too. You 
know how I can take care of people.” 

“I know,” breathed Cissie. 

“He drove me to it, Cissie! What 
won’t a woman do out of love? I found 
him with that dark-haired devil he took 
up with. And I went crazy. I shot him 
down in the café. I shot him down!” 

She paused. She could feel Cissie’s 
whole body trembling. 

_ “He just about knew that I had done 
it. ‘Ki,’ he said, ‘this is a dirty trick. 


You knew I loved you.’ Oh!” She 
sighed, a sigh profound and terrible. 
“Joe! I did it out of love for you!” 
She paused, then went on: 
“They rushed me away from there, 


and I came down here. And here I’ve | 


been hiding. But all the city stares at | 


me; a million eyes watch me; a million 
tongues whisper about me. And I go 
off in these fits.” Her voice fell to a 


whisper; she began again pushing Cissie | 


away. “His ghost! I see you, the 
bloody temple.” She tried to rise 
again. “Joe! Joe! Take away your 
eyes! Don’t stand there looking at 
me. Blood — blood will tell.” 

She sank back, groaning. 

“Oh, don’t,” begged Cissie —“don’t!” 

Mrs. Polly leaned toward her swiftly, 
and looked into her eyes. 

““Now you can turn me over to the 
police. I’m in your hands. I've told 
you what I haven’t told another soul.” 

“But I won’t tell,” insisted the girl. 

“How do I know?” asked Mrs. 
Polly fiercely. 

“T’ve sworn.” 

“Ah, yes! 
I’m in your hands, you’re not in mine.” 

Cissie rose and began weakly to walk 
up and down the room. She went over 
io Fergy and looked down at him; and 
as she looked her fists clenched. 

Mrs. Polly waited in the silence. 
Her heart seemed to pause dead in her 
breast. She watched those clenched 


fists. The fire was dying low; the | 


shadows were gathering in the corners 
of the room. A street car passed in 
the night, with icy thunder. 

Then Cissie turned and came toward 
Mrs. Polly. Her face was terrible to see. 


She paused before Mrs. Polly, trying to 


stand rigidly; but gusts of trembling | 


ran over her body. 
“Mrs. Polly.” Her voice was like 
an echo, but it held intense meaning. 
~~. 


HE words came brokenly, pain- 
fully, but with determination: 
“*Fergy killed Jake Marz.” 


Mrs. Polly ceased to act. Her brain | 


seemed in a swoon of blood. 

“So,” she whispered, half shutting 
her eyes; “but it isn’t true.” 

“Tt is.” 

Mrs. Polly looked up at her. 

“Strange — that he and I — living in 
adjoining rooms — in the same fix gs 

““And now,” said Cissie, “‘we’re in 
your hands, just as you are in ours.” 

They were silent. Mrs. Polly felt 
black with a horrible guilt. So Cissie 
had told her to make things even! 

“Come here, Cissie,”’ she said softly. 

Cissie sat down, and Mrs. Polly took 
her hand. 

“Tell me about it. Fergy is a fine 
fellow, and you are—glorious. I 
know he wouldn’t kill in cold blood.” 

“It was for love,” she said simply. 

“Tell me.” 

The sadness in Cissie’s voice went 
through Mrs. Polly’s heart. She spoke 
simply, like a child: 

“‘Jake’s wife and I were friends. He 
took a fancy to me. He used to follow 
me out when I went home from her. 
And I tried to give him the slip. Id 
heard tell of Jake and his ways with 
women. Half down his block, there 
was a hallway in a tenement. It opened 
on a back yard, and in the fence of the 
back yard there was a door to the 
next yard. And in the tenement over 
there, another hallway. I used to go 
through these and get away from Jake. 

“But one night he got to the fence 
ahead of me. The moon was shining up 
there over the chimneys, and the air was 
still. He stood there, breathing like 
a drunk. He moved toward me like a 
gorilla. ‘Cis,’ he said, ‘I’ve got you.’ 
He grabbed me, and I screamed. Peo- 

le lifted their windows and leaned out. 
He let go then, and I ran. And Fergy 





knew I was in trouble as soon as he } 


But how do I know? | 
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They Confer the 
NEW FREEDOM 


LEE 


Puncture - Proof—Guaranteed 


PNEUMATIC: NON-SKID PUNCTURE - PROOF 





Grateful release from the bonds that fetter every 
motorist—the imminent risk of Puncture and Blow- 
out. LEE Tires are the first and only Pneumatic 
tires guaranteed Puncture-Proof under a cash refund. 
New literature reveals reasons for the higher prices 


of LEE Tires. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET **M’ 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1883 


CONSHOHOCKEN, 


PENNA, 


Greatest Pneumatic Tire 
Improvement of ail time 


Look up “Lee Tires” in 
your Telephone Directory 


Distributors in all 
the Principal Cities 
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FIRST COSTS 


versus 


TOTAL EXPENSE 


7 OU probably plan to live in the house you build. 
Naturally you will wish to keep down expenses 
in the years to come. 

\ well designed bathroom with 
carefully selected equipment not 
only gives immediate comfort 
but adds to the future value of 
your property by savings in repairs 
through years of constant service. 
Viott’s plumbing is one of the 
safest “long-term” investments 
you can put into a house. 


If you are planning to build or remodel, 
write for “Mott's Bathroom Book.” It 
pictures and describes Mott’s New Light 
Weight Porcelain Bath which weighs and 
costs little more than Enamelled Iron. Sent 
on receipt of four cents to cover postage. 














THE J. L. MOTT TRON WORKS 
Eighty-seven years of Supremacy 1915 
FIFTH AVENUE & 17th STPEET, NEW YORK CITY 
Cleveland E. 9th St. & Euclid Portland, Ore. 3d & Oak Sts. 


1828 


tBoston $1 Pearl St., Cor. 


Franklin Avenue New Orleans. ..814 Maison- 
Pittsburgh . 221 Fourth Ave Seattle 4th Ave. & Union St. Blanche Building 
tChicago 104 8. MichiganAve. tDetroit .. 45 Fort St. W. #San Francisco 135 KeameySt. 
Minneapoli« 6th St. & Hen- Atlanta 7 Peachtree St. #St. Louis. . .Olive & 9th Sts. 


Kansas City. 9th & Wall Sts. 


nepin Avent Ww ashington, D.C., 15th & H 
a 4 tMontreal, Can. 134 BleurySt. 


1 a 
tPhiladelphia 1006 Filbert St Sts., N 
t These 


branches have showrooms equipped with model bathrooms. 
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On a Summer Sea—or Lake or River— 


with your Mullins boat you will find miles and miles—hours and hours of in- 

vigorating, healthful, business-forgetting pleasure. Sweet, cool air, fresh from 

fields and mountains—nature’s laboratory—will make your heart beat faster 

from the sheer joy of living. Sixty thousand owners of 

are now planning a glorious summer to be spent, for 

the most part, on the water. Mullins boats, of either 

wood or steel, are designed by America’s foremost 7s , 

Naval Architects, built in the largest boat factory 

in the world—powered with 2 and 4-cycle motors. Speedy 
beautiful—distinctive. Send for interesting, free H 

Catalog and learn where you can see a Mullins Boat. \ 

The W. H. Mullins Company y,.nitt s. Salem, 0. 

4 ® 

* 


World's largest builders of pleasure boats 






















I tried not to tell him. He 
made me. I began to cry. He seemed 
like a wild animal. I tried to stop him. 
But he said he wouldn’t see me any 
more while Jake was alive. He went 
out. When I saw Fergy again, I knew 
that he had done it.” 

She stopped, looking down on the 
floor. She was a tragic figure. 

“Oh,” she sighed, “why must we 
all suffer so?” 

“How did he get away?” asked Mrs. 


| saw me. 


Polly. 
“He knew when Jake would be 
alone. And he pushed the revolver 


into the sewer at the corner.” 


HIS was the evidence. 
*“So,’’— Cissie smiled sadly, —“ you 
| and Fergy and I! Isn't it queer? 

Now you won't ever, ever doubt me 
again, Mother Polly.” 

Tears blinded Mrs. Polly. 

“T won't,” she said. 

Cissie seemed very calm now, very 
sweet. Fergy babbled in his sleep, 
and, as swift as a startled bird, Cissie 
flew to him. She leaned over, tenderly 
poised. Then silently she kissed him. 

“Because he loved me,” she said. 

And Mrs. Polly thought: “She is a 
true woman. She put her leve for him 
above the world. She is loyal, straight, 
fine. What am I, then?” 

What was she, rising mechanically, 
walking casually to the window, stand- 
ing there a moment, moving back into 
the room, returning to the window? 
This she did, and with knocking heart 
went back to her chair and sank in it. 
The job was done — the signal given. 

Cissie came and sat down beside her, 
fondling her hand. 

““Now,” she said, “we're together 
for life and death. Isn’t it strange? 
But we needn't ever worry. any more 
about each other.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Polly. 

But blackness overwhelmed her. 
Mo and Mac, she figured, were cross- 
ing the street; now they were entering 
the house (she had left the door ajar); 
now they were starting up the stairs. 
In a few minutes Cissie would know 
what her friend was— would know 
how she had been betrayed. Ah, Cis- 
sie would prefer to have her hands cut 
off rather than tell! More, she even 
preferred to tell Mrs. Polly her own 
terrible secret, that her friend might 
not be in her hands any more than she 
was in her friend’s hands. 

*‘He’s a murderer and a gunman,” 
thought Mrs. Polly. “She's — no 
matter. But what am I, then? I am 
stooping lower than they would stoop! 
They would not betray me, but I am 
betraying them. Detective? I hate 
you, Ki! Ill never forgive this, or 
forget it!” 

She looked on her victim, who sat 

there, sad, young, but overborne with 
| tragedy, holding her hand, trusting her 
with an implicit and unwithholding 
love. And she felt more ashamed of 
herself than ever before in her life. 
Her heart pounded, her brain grew 
dizzy; she was stifling. 

She listened acutely. She thought 
she heard footsteps. Nearer, nearer! 
Fergy was still asleep, Cissie in revery. 
In a moment both would be shocked 
into the blaze of the hard facts. And 
Mrs. Polly was the Judas that had 
betrayed them with a kiss! 

She tried to control herself. Now 
she was sure of the footsteps. A pause. 
She waited. Three sharp knocks shook 
the door. 

Cissie turned, growing pale again, 
then looked at Mrs. Polly. They 
looked at each other. But she was no 
paler than Mrs. Polly. 

Mrs. Polly rose, sick and weak. 

““Wonder who that is?”’ she gasped. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Cissie, jump- 
ing up and taking her arm, “and 
‘ don’t wake Fergy.” 
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“‘Come in,” said Mrs. Polly. 

The door opened slowly, and the 
beady black eyes of Mo appeared in 
the shadows. He stepped in, followed 
by thin little sharp-eyed Macpherson. 
Mo had his right hand significantly in 
his pocket. 

Cissie stepped forward defiantly. 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

“Want? Ask her.” 

Cissie turned to Mrs. Polly. 

“What%does he mean?” 

Mrs. Polly winced, bit her lip; but 
she said nothing. 

Mo advanced, and caught sight of 
Fergy. 

“So this is your man — and sleep- 
ing! Good work, Mrs. Polly!” 

Cissie stared at him, then at Mrs. 
Polly. Slowly the truth dawned on 
her. She gave a low, piercing scream 
that brought Fergy up from his sleep. 
He raised himself, glanced about dazed, 
growling. 

“Aw, shut up!” cried Mo. 

Fergy blinked at him. 

“Who the hell are you?” 

“From Headquarters, friend.” 

““Headquarters? What for?” 

“Oh, a trifle! Only murder.” 

“Oh, oh!’ Cissie gasped — sharp, 
stabbing gasps, as if she were being 
strangled. ‘“‘Mother Polly! You!” 


ER cry was so terrible that it 

wrought silence. And, in that 
silence of terror and pain and pity, Mrs. 
Polly advanced slowly to Mo and put 
a hand on his shoulder. Her voice had 
the quality of a fine lash. It cut to 
the quick. 

“Mo,” she said, “I'm sorry. I made 
a mistake. There’s nothing doing.” 

He shrank from her. 

“Nothing doing? You gave-us-the 
signal.” 

““My mistake,” said Mrs. Polly. 
“‘He was mixed in a shooting, but it 
wasn't Jake Marx. Good night, Mo.” 

Macpherson piped up with a fine 
Scottish accent: 

“That's a hot one!” 

“No hotter,” said Mrs. Polly, “than 
two or three things you and Mo care 
about. We're quits. Go home.” 

Macpherson whistled. 

“Come on, Mo. When Polly says 
thumbs up, you and I are down and 
out. We may as well beat it. Good 
night, woman.” 

Mo backed toward the door. 

“And you kept us out in the cold, 
freezing to death ~ 

“Drink my health, 
night!” 

The door shut slowly. Fergy was 
on his feet, staring from one woman to 
the other. And over Cissie’s face came 
a glow, a radiance, that had not been 
there for six weeks. 

But Mrs. Polly was bristling with 
action. 

“Wake up, Fergy,” 
give you two minutes. 
getaway.” f 





boys! Good 


she cried. “I 
Make your 


EN minutes later Mrs. Polly studied 
herself in her cracked mirror. Tears 
streamed down her face, but she still 
felt the spot where Fergy had kissed her. 
Her amazement was wonderful to see. 
“You fool! You rascal! You idiot! 
You blithering ass! Reneged on your 
job! A fine detective!” 

Just then the front door slammed. 
She pressed her face against the frozen 
pane. Across the street fled the lovers, 
and round the corner, under the stars 
that hung like icicles in the frozen night.’ 

They were gone. She was alone. 
And lonely? 

But she said firmly, gritting her 
teeth: 

“Sponge it off, this job. That slate 
is clean.” 

They had given her the oil-stove. 
She went and warmed her hands over it. 
Also her heart. Also her living soul. 
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A lucky strike! On the fly 

A two-pound brook trout! 

LUCKY STRIKE —in the hand 

A handy tin, just jib-pocket size! 

This sure is Fisherman’s Luck: 

To have not only a full creel 

But your pipe always full of 

The snappiest, richest, mellowest tobacco! 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


For forty years the Nimrod and Fishing-rod Brothers all over this 
continent have always included LUCKY STRIKE in their vacation-kit. 
That's because LUCKY STRIKE is a sound, superb old tobacco, with 
a fine, mellow smack and relish to it—a real pal on a hike, guaranteed 
to keep you in good humor. Just simply the finest old Kentucky tobacco, 
nature-sweet and full of fragrant flavor —cut up now in the new Roll Cut 
that is crumbled just right for pipe or cigarette. 


In 5c and 10c tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 
, THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Which of these two Cars would you supposes t 


FOR THE LIFE OF US, WE CAN’T TELL. 


CERTAINLY IT RESTS BETWEEN the two—for if a demand that 
is more than four times the capacity of our big 25-acre plants is any 
indication, the most popular automobile in America surely is a Reo, 


WHEN WE DECIDED, in response to an insistent demand, to 
design a Six and make it the Reo way, we were told that the new Six 
would prove a dangerous rival to the popularity of Reo the Fifth. 


OF COURSE WE DID NOT THINK SO—else we would not have 
made two models. If we could have seen how a better car than Reo 
the Fifth could be*made at its price—$1050—of course we would 
have made that kind of car. 


BUT WITH MORE THAN 40,000 Reo the Fifths on the roads and 
more than 40,000 delighted owners proclaiming its merits at every 
possible opportunity, we believed that it was the best automobile in 
the worid in its price class. 


FOR REO THE FIFTH OWNERS are not merely satisfied owners. 
They do not feel they got merely 100 per cent value. They are 
delighted owners, and their enthusiasm as they tell of the perform- 
ance, the consistency and the almost unbelievably low upkeep cost 
of their car, is that of men who feel they have gotten a great deal 
more than they paid for. 


AND SURELY THEY DID! When you consider that the total 
administration sales and advertising expense of the Reo Motor Car 
Company is less than three per cent (3%) you will realize that the 
buyer of a Reo automobile gets more actual—intrinsic—mechanical 
value for his every dollar than he can get in any other automobile 

or in any other commodity, for that matter. 


WHY, WHEN WE MADE THAT ASSERTION recently it staggered 
men in other lines of business. They wrote us they had always con- 
sidered the automobile business an extravagant business. 


CANADIAN FACTORY: 
ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 





WE REPLIED that it had been with some—but they are no longer in 
it. And it has been with some buyers—but they didn’t buy Reos! 


REO CARS ARE FULL VALUE—and so the possession of a Reo is an 
asset. It is a necessity, a convenience and an economy. Pays for 
itself over and over again by multiplying the efficiency of its owner 
by three. Makes it possible for him to be in three times as many 
places in a day—to oversee three times as much work or three times 
as many plants or men or whatever he has to do. 


AND SO WE FELT NO CONCERN for the popularity of that won- 
derful Reo the Fifth, the car that has by common consent been 
called “‘The Incomparable Four.”’ Without advertising from us, 
still its 40,000 friends would keep its fame alive, and create a 
demand for all we could make. 


BESIDES, WE HAD NO INTENTION of making our favorite 
second in our ads or our considerations. Certainly not in produc- 
tion. Like the mother’s first-born, it always must occupy first 
place in our hearts. Why, Reo the Fifth, more than any other 
product of the Reo plants, made the Reo Reputation what it is. 
You know that. 


BUT STILL FOLK SAID—dealers especially—that the new Reo Six 
at its sensational price would prove a dangerous rival for the popu- 
lar idol. 


WELL, FOR THE LIFE OF US, we can’t say at this moment which 
of these two Reos is best liked by buyers. 


WHEN WE TELL YOU that the demand for both is hopelessly in 
excess of our ability to supply, you will understand that it is impossi- 
ble to gauge, with any degree of exactness, the relative demand. 


REO DEALERS ARE WIRING from everywhere “Ship more Fours 
—and Sixes.”” “Ship more Sixes—and Fours.” One day’s batch 
of mail and telegrams seems to show that the Six is gaining on the 
Four; the next batch brings requests for Reo the Fifth that staggers 
us! 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPA 
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ses the most popular Automobile in America? 


er in WE ARE MIGHTILY PLEASED and proud that our judgment has 
Neos! worked out so accurately. We made the Six for an entirely different 
class of buyers. A class who wanted Sixes, who were willing to pay 


ae the difference for the difference in cars. And as the difference is 
» wOs just that—why, how could the two Reo models compete with each 
—- = other? 


imes WHEN WE ANNOUNCED THE SIX we were, of course, anxious to 
set forth its merits just as favorably as possible. Yet we could not 


won- say it was superior at any point to the Four—the splendid Reo 
been the Fifth. For we had incorporated everything we had learned 
1 us, in that model. And so we could only say for the Six that it was 
te a just as good as the Four—and that it was a Six. 
site WE HAD NO THOUGHT of ever replacing that great Four with this 
Bac. great Six. Nor have buyers—evidently. One chooses the Six, the 
first next a Four. Or rather the next two—for our output of the four- 
ther cylinder model is twice that of the Six—and the demand is relative. 
_* WE ESTIMATED that about twice as many would want a car at 
$1050 as would feel willing to pay $1385. And we were exactly 
Six right—our records show that the ratio holds, even if the supply 
pu- doesn’t! 


hich WONDERFUL—THIS DEMAND. Truly wonderful. It is unpre- 
cedented even for Reo. And you know from the day the first Reo 
was made we have never been able to make enough cars to supply 


y in 

ey all who wanted Reos. 

1. FROM THE DAY REO WAS ORGANIZED we have never stopped 
urs building. Always a force of masons and carpenters is adding to the 
itch Reo plants. Today they cover twenty-five acres. In arrange- 
the ment, lighting, sanitation, laboratory and manufacturing equip- 
zers ment the Reo plants are pointed to by experts as “The Model 


Automobile Plants.” 


>ATY, LANSING, MICH., U.S.A. 





AND YET WE CANNOT supply the demand for Reos of either 
model. Must be a wonderfully good product to command such 
a market. Must be. In no other way can we account for it. 


NOW JUST A WORD—that same word of warning we must always 
sound in a Reo ad. Don’t delay! 


THERE WON’T BE, CAN’T BE, ENOUGH REOS TO GO ’ROUND 


WHEN WE TELL YOU that in March we shipped twice as many 
Reos as in May last year. That in January, February and March 
we were unable to store one automobile—or to keep up with the 
demand ;— 


WHEN WE TELL YOU that today orders are coming into Lansing 
in a veritable flood, every dealer begging for an increase in his allot- 
ment and that the total is more than four times the number of Reos 
we can make;— 


WHEN WE TELL YOU THESE THINGS-——and you know the Reo 
word, like the Reo product, may always be taken at par—you will 
realize that you cannot afford to wait another day. 


IF YOU WANT A REO—Six or Four—if you want it for early spring 
delivery, then you must place your order with your local dealer now. 
Have him tell you his allotment and his delivery dates. He can 
count on those and no more. 


HAVE A DEFINITE DATE SET for the delivery of your car—and 
feel easy in the knowledge that you have obtained the greatest 
automobile value it is possible to obtain—whether you have selected 
for your car the Reo Six, the “Six of Sixty Superiorities,’’ or Reo 
the Fifth—‘‘the Incomparable Four.”’ 


REO AUTOMOBILES AND" 
REO MOTOR TRUCKS 











If You Remodel 
Or Re-Shingle 
Or Build 

A New Home 


LAY MN EET ee a rr 


You will find it difficult 
to improve upon stained 
shingles both for appear- 
ance and for economy. 
Make this job last a lifetime by using 


‘CREO-DIPT gins 
17 Grades, 16, 18, 24-inch, 30 Color Shades. 


They last twice as long as brush-coated shingles or natural 
wood. They are proof against dry-rot, decay, worms and weather. 
They save time, muss and expense of staining on the job. 
We select best cedar shingles, and by our special process preserve 
them in creosote and stain them any color desired.. Best earth 
no aniline dyes. No wedge-shaped shingles—no waste. 















Architect, A. N. Oviatt, Cleveland, 
for Mr. A. C. Dutton 


Soft, even color tones of ‘“‘CREO-DIPT” 
Shingles can be selected to harmonize 
with surroundings. There are over 1500 
homes in and around Cleveland where 
“CREO-.DIPT” Shingles have been used. 
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They come in bundles, 
ready to lay. 
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Write today for sample colors on wood and - 
book of ‘‘CREO-DIPT”’ houses in all parts 
of the country. Names of architect and 
lumber dealer appreciated. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 


1038 Oliver Street, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Shipments prompt. Branch Factory in Chicago for Western Trade. 
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For Efficient Lifelong 
Service Select— 





Choosing right means you purchase a refrigerator but 
once—investigate our claims—we will help in every way to 
show you the many reasons why you should select a 


THE ORIGINAL SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


Study our siphon principle of vigorous and 
continuous air circulation—go carefully over 
each layer of the fourteen thickness walls and 
you'll realize the cold retaining and heat re- 
sisting qualities. 


The Seeger has a sanitary drain system, a 
sure acting air seal, one-piece snowy white 
seamless enamel or porcelain, rounded corners, 
interiors,rust and germ proof wire shelves—case 
of oak or porcelain—all hardware solid brass. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS 


Seeger Refrigerators can be found in most 
cities of the United States. You will find 
that they are sold by dealers who handle 
goods of quality at a fair price. If you 
don’t know our dealer in your city, write 
us; we'll sell you direct if we haven’t one. 


CATALOG 


ON Seeger Refrigerator Co. 


REQUEST 
768-870 Arcade Street, St. Paul. Minn. 
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| The Honey Bee 


| Continued from page 23} 





Even at the moment, sitting quietly, 
close to the man whose personality had, 
after all, dominated her life, she knew 
that she would never forget this ride. 

The window was down a little way on 
her side of the cab, and a few drops of 
rain came in. When Doreyn, observing 
this, offered to close the window, she 
said: “No; I like it.” 

There were a few other such desultory 
remarks — nothing personal. The si- 
lences were deep. 

The taxi turned into the courtyard 
of the great hotel and came to a stop 
before the door. A huge green-and- 
| gold person appeared. Hilda leaned 
| forward, suddenly all business. 

“Take my luggage,” she directed 
crisply, “‘and please see that a room and 
bath are reserved for me on the Em- 

' bankment side. I will be back later.” 

| And she dropped her card and a coin 

| into his hand. 

| The green-and-gold person touched 
his hat and closed the door. Already 

others had pounced upon the luggage. 

She turned to Doreyn. “Where are 
we going, Harris?” 

“Asquiet. place, Hilda 

“Yes, where we can talk.” 

He gave the chauffeur the name of a 
French restaurant in Soho, and they 
were off. 





” 





T was a pleasant little restaurant 

with red walls and white woodwork. 

There were candles with red shades on 
the tables. 

When they were seated, Doreyn went 
straight at the menu. He was grave 
and courteous —a little distant. It 
was his self-consciousness, of course. 

Hilda rested her chin on her hands 

| and watched him, smiling a little. 

| He looked up. He had put on his 

| eve-glasses. She was glad to see that he 

| still wore the old-fashioned sort with 
small lenses. The sight of them carried 
her back. 

“Harris,” she cried softly, “you have 
hardly changed at all!” 

He smiled at this. 

“If anything, you seem younger to 
me,” she added. 

“You are a little older, Hilda.” 

“Perhaps that is it.” 

She was still keeping up that faint 
mask of a smile; perhaps because, for 
sudden puzzling reasons, the tears were 
close to her eyes. She was thinking — 
swiftly, defiantly — of the years, the 
events, the tangle of dreams and work 
and confused emotions, that struggled 
there between them where the table 
ought to be. Had too much water run 
under the bridge? 

He said: “You will have to help me 
order, Hilda. I don’t know just how 
your tastes run now.” 

“Oh, not very much,” said she. “A 
light dinner. Let me see — what have 
they?” 

She studied the menu. It provided 
occupation, for the moment. 

“Oysters?” he suggested. 

She shook her head. “A little clear 
soup, chicken, and a green vegetable 
or salad. Perhaps a light dessert. I 
don’t care, Harris. I’m really not 
hungry; I had a late lunch on the train.” 

He gave the order; then hesitated 
and looked inquiringly across at her. 
“A little wine, Hilda?” 

She shook her head. 

“That suits me just as well,”’ said he. 
He laid the card aside, and clasped his 
hands on the table. 


you sure you ought to be out, this 
way?” 


“Harris,” she said abruptly, “are. 


“Out what way, Hilda?” 

“Knocking around — in the rain?” 

“Oh, that!” said he. “I’m all right. 
As a matter of fact, I have been getting 
well so fast that I have been a little 
ashamed of my letter. The human 
frame will stand a lot, it seems.” Then 
he ehanged the subject. “You get over 
here — Paris and London — pretty 
regularly, I suppose?” 

“Twice a year, Harris.” 

“Are you spending much time here 
this trip? In Lent I mean.” 

This was the question. A few words 
from her, a simple, straightforward an- 
swer, and the ice would be broken for- 
ever. She sat very still, fighting back 
the color that she felt rushing to her 
cheeks. Fortunately, he was not look- 
ing at her. She could not give him that 
simple answer. She felt herself dodging, 
actually running away. 

“I don’t often haye much time here.” 

“Most of your work is on the Conti- 
nent, I suppose.” 

She inclined her head. Then she 
changed the subject. But all the time, 
in a mental undertone, she was think- 
ing: “He was right. I am a coward!” 

With the soup she found herself ap- 
proaching the vital topic from another 
angle; 

“You — you're sailing to-morrow?” 

He hesitated. And, in one of those 
flashes that came to her now and again, 
she had a swift look into his mind. He 
was thinking of her, again and always. 
He would not be put in the position of 
taking her for granted. 

“Why — no, I'm not, Hilda.” He 
spoke quietly enough; but she knew 
that he, like herself, could not raise his 
eyes. “You see, you said nothing in 
your message about sailing, and so I 
figured that you would be here a few 
days. And of course — now that you 
are actually here — I want to see what 
little of you I can. You will be busy, 
of course.” 

“You canceled your passage, then?” 

“Yes — just before they closed this 
afternoon. You will be busy, Hilda. 
I sha’n’t expect to see much of you. 
But ——” 

“I shall not be busy, Harris.” 
Her voice buried itself in her throat. 





Hilda at last feels that she is herself: 
plights her word; and falls asleep with 
sobering thoughts 





E paused, not quite hearing, then 
went on: 

“But I'll admit I am hoping for a 
few chances to talk. You see,”— he 
was smiling now, ruefully,— “‘we've 
got so many threads to pick up. I 
didn’t succeed in writing the things I 
wanted to say, of course.” 

Quite suddenly she looked up. 


“That was a wonderful letter, 
Harris!” she said, very softly. 
He waved this remark off. For a 


moment he looked at her; then his gaze 
wandered to a point on the wall not far 
from her shoulder. It was an old, odd 
trick of his, when he was thinking, this 
of apparently fixing his attention on 
near-by objects. 

When he looked that way, the thing 
to do, she knew, was to wait. Accord- 
ingly she waited. 

Finally he turned, smiling again, 
more like himself — smiling with the 
old odd blend of shrewdness and good 
humor. Yet it was not wholly the same; 
she felt a deeper gentleness. 

“Has it occurred to you, Hilda,” he 
said, “that we are a pair of children?” 
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Mechanically Perfect! 


The chief reason Iver Johnson Revolvers, 
Shotguns, Bicycles and Motorcycles are known 
all over the world for their splendid service is 
because of the matchless quality of the machine 
work that goes into our goods. 


It would be difficult to construct an instru- 
ment of greater precision than the Iver Johnson 
Revolver. It is perfect in operation and abso- 

lutely safe even in the hands of a novice. 

You can Hammer the Hammer. Note 

different models below. Prices $6 to $8.50. 

Learn to shoot an Iver Johnson. 

Iver Johnson Shotguns are made in Single- 
barrel and in Double-barrel Hammerless. 
Iver Johnson’s Bicycles rank as America’s 
leading bicycles. Most racing men ride 
them. They are fast, durable and beauti- 
fully finished. $25 to $60. 


The Iver Johnson Motorcycle is conceded by engineers to 
be the most scientifically designed and the most superbly built 
machine ever produced. 

Send for our 84-page book on Bicycles, Motorcycles, Re 
volvers and Shotguns—single and double- 
barreled. 

This book is bound in stiff board covers 
and gives all the information anyone needs 
to know to buy a cycle or firearm 
intelligently. 

It’s a costly book, but we want 
everyone who is interested to have a 
copy—so it is free. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS 
& CYCLE WORKS 


136 River Street 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St. 
New York 


717 Market St. 
San Francisco 
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“Th at’ . Yo i " U.S.A. rots. 
Friend, The 
B.V.D. Label, 


Boys!” 


“FE NAKE a mental snapshot of that Red Woven 
Label, Tom, and you won’t be fooled as I’ve 
been once. Now, they can’t sell me anything 

but B.V.D. Underwear. False claims such as ‘Same 
as B.V.D.’ or “Just like B.V.D.’ or ‘B.V.D. With 
The Label Left OfP won’t go with me. 


by 





‘“How’s that? Well, I don’t take anybody’s say-so, but that of my own 
eyes. I’ve cut my eye-teeth and I’m wise. 1 know from wearing B.V. D. 
—l’ve got it on now—how cool, comfortable and carefully made it is. 
If the B.V. D. Red Woven Label is missing, I’m off to the next store.’’ 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 
( 





B.V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers soc., 75c., 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. , 
U.S.A. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the suit. .. eee ———---- 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Trade Mork Ref. U.9. Pat. Off: ond Foreiin Countries 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 





Pat 
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The simplicity of this remark brought 
the tears suddenly close. 

“TI know, Harris. We are. There 
are so many things to say —and I 
can’t say them. I can’t!” 

She leaned forward on the table, and 
spoke, by way of self-contradiction, in a 
sudden earnest flow of words: 

“You must be patient with me. 
Please! You see, you have written it 
out,— some of it,—and I couldn't 
write it. And I have come straight to 
find you ——” 

“I didn’t want you to come, Hilda.” 

““__. and now I can’t manage to say 
anything but foolish little remarks about 
trunks and taxis and chicken and salad. 
It is—it’s absurd! I am not hard, 
Harris — not as I was. I have feelings 
— but they are all locked up inside me. 
Please be patient with me. If any one 
on earth has the key, it is you.” 

Her face was scarlet. He said again: 

“But I didn’t want you to come, 
Hilda.” 

“Harris, you did!” she cried. 

“Yes, of course. But I tried to make 
that plain in my letter 

“I understood your letter. I was 
only afraid of coming too late.” : 

“You don’t mean that you dropped 
everything and came just for - 
‘There was nothing to drop, Harris.” 

“But your work, child!” 

“T am not working now. I will tell 
you all about that — later, some day 
when we are talking. I have so much 
to tell you! I have been taking a vaca- 
tion. And strange things have hap- 
pened to me. I have been shaken, 
Harris. I was so afraid you wouldn't 
be here — that, after all vou have been 
through, I might fail to find you.” 

He sat very still. He had let his hand 
drop on the table and was fingering a 
spoon. 

“Harris!” she broke out, on a sudden 
warm impulse. You haven't changed!” 

He seemed literally not to hear her. 
When he spoke, it was to say: 

“You know, Hilda, I meant just what 
I said in my letter. I have come to feel 
that it is best for me to go back and try 
to work it out alone. It has been a 
moving experience, this journey. I 
have been shaken, too ~ 

“Oh, Harris,” she breathed, “it was 
wonderful! Do you think I don't see 
that for myself? Oh, I know well 
enough what I have done.. I fought 
you. Yes, I did! i fought your in- 
fluence in my life - 

“But, Hilda ——” 

“T was a coward. I was hard. You 
said it, Harris — ‘hard, practical self- 
interest’ = 

“But, Hilda, it was an instinct. You 
were right. What else could you have 
done? There we were — my family 

“IT don’t know what we could have 
done. Right now I don’t seem to 
care. My instinct, as you say, may 
have been sound enough. That wasn’t 
my real offense. Harris, I fought you. 
I hardened myself against you. I 
brought fresh interests into my life for 
the purpose of crowding you out of it. 
I tried to forget. During those first 
busy years I almost did forget.” 

‘Hilda, do you mean —if I were 
free, do you mean that you would 
It is hard to say!’ 

“Don’t say ‘if I were free,’ Harris!” 

“But I am not free yet.” 

“Has that anything to do with the 
way I feel?—outside of injuring 
others? I couldn’: do that, of course — 
not wilfully. But it seems that I did 
just that, and then refused to help 

tore my life away from yours. I 
was cowardly — hard — practical ——”’ 

“Please, Hilda!” 

She caught the look of pain in his 
face, and her intensity slackened. 

“T must tell you now,” he was going 
on, “I have had a pretty bad time over 
that letter of mine — since I sent it. 
It was doubtless a natural enough 


thing to do at the time, the way I felt. | 
But after it had gone I realized that 
from beginning to end it was a demand.” 

“It wasn’t, Harris!” 

““And some of the old bitterness was 
there. Hilda, I am not really bitter. 
I would be happier — now — in a way 

knowing that you are going on to 
complete your life in freedom. But I 
couldn't bear to let you go without 
telling how much more than a gust of 
passion my feeling for you has been.” 

“Oh — Harris!” 

“And I wanted you to know, too, 
that I tried first to conquer it, and then, 
when that failed, to live worthily of it. 
No, I don’t think I am really bitter. 
I'll admit I've been surprised to find 
how deep some -of those old resent- 
ments lie.” He spoke more quietly 
now, and looked up at her. “I have re- 
gretted those phrases enough, Hilda. 
I do know better, really.” 

““No,”” said she; “surely you don’t. 
That phrase,” — she saw him wince as 
she repeated it,— “*‘hard, practical self- 
interest,” was an arrow of truth. It 
struck home. Even if you didn’t con- 
sciously think it, it had rankled there 
deep in your feelings all these years 
simply because it was true. I really 
think it had to be said — once. The 
air needed clearing. That cleared it. 
You see, you have always been giving: 
to your family; to the business; to “ 
to me. And you have had to take | 
chances, run risks, fight big, hard fights. | 
In all the relations of your life you have 
been the responsible one, the one that 
carried the burdens; while I have been a 
salaried person — taking, always taking. 
You have given your life; I have been 
bent on taking mine. I have lost out.” 

““How about me, Hilda? You could 
hardly say that I have won.” 

“Yes, Harris, you have. If one ever 
wins! You have been growing simpler 
and finer and gentler; while I 

The tears were coming. She stopped. | 
Then she felt him smiling, an incredulous | 
smile — whimsical, too. | 

“Hilda,” he said, ““we are a pair of | 
children — arguing about the unargu- | 
able. Let us try to be reasonable.” 

“Tm afraid I can’t — not right now.” 

“Let’s try.””. He was still smiling. | 
“The difficulty with such a situation as | 
this is that neither of us can hope to 
realize — now, to-night — how deeply | 
we are stirred. For years I have 
had to fight down day-dreams of this 
moment — this moment, Hilda! —when 
you would come to me like this. And | 
now, all at once, here it is!” 

She loved his smile. It was gentler, 
and distinctly more quizzical, more | 
whimsical, than in the old days. 

“T am perfectly aware, Hilda, that I 
can’t think rationally to-night. I am 
not sensible.” 


IS hand still lay there on the table. 
She reached out, with a curious 
hesitation. Her pulse was racing. Her 
hand brushed softly against his, then 
timidly, caressingly closed about it. 
She felt his fingers tighten about her 
own. Vaguely, with hardly the ap- 
pearance of actuality, she saw the 
waiter turn discreetly away. She 
looked after him because she could not 
look at Doreyn. 
After a little she heard him say: 
“Let’s go on with our dinner, Hilda, 


like the sensible folks we aren't.’ 

The ice was broken now — the last of | 
it. And with that simple clasping of | 
hands had passed something of the | 
nervous intensity that had so stirred | 
them. They drifted into a quietly com- | 
panionable atmosphere, into a sense of | 
closer friendship than any they had | 
known in their former association. 

As they talked, Hilda found her nerves 
steadying. Finally, when a glance at | 
her wrist-watch told her that it was 
close on eleven o'clock, she said, sud- 


denly practical: | 
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“Harris, I think T'll take you back 


now.” 


“Take me back?” 

“Yes. It is wonderful to find you so 
well. But we're both tired. And I 
have a notion, anyway, that you are 
fooling me some about your health.” 

A shadow crossed his face. 

“I'm afraid we have been careless, 
Hilda. We could” he hesitated 
“we could just as’ well have left your | 
things at another hotel. I must have 
lost my wits altogether.” 

“* Please, Harris — don't!” 

“But do you think I am going to | 
permit your whole future to be jeop- 
ardized? Even if we — later ‘i 

“Do you think I care, Harris? ? 

“Child! You must care!” 

She leaned forward. Her gray-blue | 
eyes were big and lionest, her voice low 
and none too steady. “All those things 
have been said — everything that could | 
be said about me has been said — and 
none of it is true, not one word of it. | 
Now I want to be real, for once. Just 
I’m sick of cowardice i 

“Yes, Hilda, bless your heart! But—” 

“Tell me: could it hurt you?” 

“Oh, no, dear! Heavens, no! But—” 

She motioned him to silence. 

“Harris,” she said, “please pay the 
check and let us go.” 

The waiter brought his long coat, 
that looked so well on him, and her old 
homespun coat. : 

Doreyn took her coat from the man 
and held it for her. 

They waited at the curb for a taxi. 
He stepped in after her and closed the | 
door. Her hand brushed against his, 
and slowly their fingers intertwined. 

The cab turned out of the Soho dis- 
trict and into Leicester Square. Out 
there in the wide street, away from the 
lights of the music-halls and the shop- 
fronts, it was dark. She felt him sud- 
denly sit up straight and draw a sharp | 
breath. 

“What is it, Harris?” she whispered. | 

He withdrew his hand, slipped his 
arm about her shoulders, drew her head 
close — then gazed down into her up- 
turned face. 

Her lips met his very gently. And 
the years that had been between them 
fell softly away. 


—_ 


HEY came in through the gorgeous 

. hall of the great hotel, their faces 
flushed, their eyes in a daze. Hilda ex- 
tended her hand to say good night - 
not out of a plan, but because it 
seemed, in a vague way, the next thing. 
He took her hand; they even said good 
night — or so it seemed to her. Then: 

“Hilda — we can’t part like this! 
Here, let’s sit down.” 

He was leading the way to a divan in 
an inconspicuous corner of the lounge. 
She sank down beside him; and on the 
instant — she could not have said how 

her hand had found a nestling place 
in his, hidden between them, close to 
her side and his. 

She sat very still, looking straight 
before her across the great room. Scat- 
tered groups of men and women sat 
talking, and sipping liqueurs, and smok- 
Nobody minded them. Nobody 





ing. 
cared. 

Doreyn’s thoughtful eyes were on her. 
He could see, and feel, the new unsmil- 
ing softness about her mouth. She 
was so blankly sober! The deeps within 
her were stirred. She was a woman 
now —he felt that, felt the humility 
and sweetness that were so new to her. 
And she had come to him, after the 
years — 

“I’m thinking, Harris 

“Yes, child?” 

“We can’t sit here like this.” 

“Give me a few moments more of 
you. I'm trying to believe it.” 

Her fingers tightened a little about 
his. “Don’t you believe it, dear?” 

“In a way, of course. And then 
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Beautify Stucco, 
Concrete and Brick 


NPROTECTED walls of 
stucco, concrete, brick 
or masonry absorb much 

water, becoming damp, un- 
sanitary and disfigured. The 
freezing of the moisture causes 
cracks, large and small, and 
general disintegration. More- 
over, the absorbed water leaves 
a deposit of soot and dirt, mak- 
ing the walls streaked, stained 
and otherwise unsightly. 


Such walls may be damp- 
proofed and beautified by the 


use of 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


A liquid cement coating that seals all 
pores. Trus-Con Stonetex effectually 
excludes moisture, prevents cracking and 
greatly prolongs the life of stucco, con- 
crete, et cetera. Moreover, it beautifies 
and gives a uniform coloring, and, since 
it dries flat, provides a handsome stone- 
like appearance. 

Trus-Con Stonetex, moreover, pre- 
vents water and moisture from penetrat- 
ing through walls and rendering the inte- 
rior damp and unsanitary. Because it 
seals the pores, Trus-Con Stonetex pre- 
vents such absorption and renders inte- 
rior walls absolutely dry and sanitary. 

Trus-Con Stonetex is furnished in a 
variety of pleasing tones. It may be ap- 
plied either to new or old walls with equal 
success. Thousands of buildings all over 
the world have thus been treated, making 
them dampproof and new appearing. 










































Trus-Con Service 


Waterproofing and dampproofing prob- 
lems have been the province of the Trus- 
Con Laboratories for many years. This 
organization includes a corps of expert 
chemists and chemical engineers whose 
advice upon special problems in this field 
is at your disposal. This service is with- 
out charge or obligation. Feel free to 
avail yourself of it at any time. 


It will pay you to learn about Stonetex 
and other Trus-Con waterproofing prod- 
ucts. Write for full information, explain- 
ing your needs, 


The Trus-Con Laboratories 


104 Trus-Con Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


Waterproofing, Dampproofing, 
Technical Paints 
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— | On dry, rough, gritty country highways 
Republic Staggard Tread Tires speed along 

A in smooth-running harmony with the road. 
i On smooth, wet city streets the long, tough 
Y iN studs of the Republic Staggard Tread grip 
My with bull-dog tenacity, hold the wheels true to 
ot their course, minimize the danger of skidding 

and slipping. 
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1 Uninterrupted mileage— 
continuous service—safety— 
that is what counts in motoring. 
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for these things—of men who | 
think thousands of miles ahead when they buy tires. 
They have learned that Republics are quality tires, built 

as nearly trouble-proof as human ingenuity knows how. 
Try a “find out” tire today. Write for “Old Man Mileage—His 
Book,” which tells a lot you ought to know about tires. 


The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities 
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4 feet-6 inches wide by 6 feet 3 inches iee~wehiiaindl 50 pounds 


A Mattress Bargain for You! 


Built (not stuffed) layer-wise, in the Ostermoor way, and much better even than the 
regular Ostermoor. 

They contain 5 pounds more, hand-laid, sheeted filling than regular, and are much thicker, 
plumper, softer and even more luxuriously comfortable. 

Coverings are the finest, most durable and most expensive Tickings made, both Dust-Proof 
Satin Finish and French Mercerized Art Twill. 

Finished with boxed borders,bound edges, round corners and close tuftings, their construction 
is both the daintiest and most substantial possible. 


weds 2 s4hcr, Special Price, $16.50 

Regular Price, $23.5O0— one's: Two ‘Parts —SPecl rice, ' 

If your dealer has none in stock, we will deliver at your home by express, 

all charges prepaid, immediately upon receipt of check or money order. 
\ct quickly, now, while the opportunity lasts. Even,though you have no immediate use for a mattress now, we 
know you will never regret your purchase of so real a bargain. 
We are so sure of pleasing you, we sell it with our guarantee of “money back if 
not satisfied” during thirty days’ trial. 
Mattresses are shipped carefully wrapped in leatherette paper and burlap. They 
come to you directly from our work-room, absolutely untouched and unhandled. 
\ postal brings you our illustrated 144-page Free Book descriptive of Mattresses, 
Springs, Cushions, Divans, etc., and Samples of Coverings. Write today. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 112 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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gain I seem not to. It has been so 
ong, Hilda — so very long!” 
“Yes, it has been long. Do you 
hink — it — has been too long, Harris?” 
“How could it be too long, child!” 
She was still looking straight ahead. 
~he was thinking of dark water running 


wiftly under a bridge — water that 
ould never flow under that bridge 
igain! 

“T’'m not the same, Harris. I’m dif- 
ferent — harder. Yes, Iam!” For he 


vas smiling at this. “‘Selfish. One 
does form hebits. You can’t smile those 
habits away, I'm afraid, Harris.” 

‘** You are a better woman than the girl 
| loved, Hilda. Life has deepened you.” 

“Oh, if I could only believe that!”’ 
she breathed, low. 

“That is how I feel you, dear.” 

He could see her thinking about this, 
roping to find herself in this new be- 
wilderment. Then she shook off the 
without, he thought, altogether 


mood 
arriving at a clear mind. 

“Oughtn't we to say good night?” 

“We are going to, child, in a moment. 
We're as much at sea as ever. We 
haven't planned.” 

“We'll plan to breakfast together. 
Perhaps one or the other of us will have 
recovered a little sense by that time.” 

“Perhaps, dear. I hope so. But I 
seem to have let everything slip, just 
as I had worked out all the reasons why 
I must give you up — good reasons, too. 
I'm a little ashamed, Hilda. It was all 
because I kissed you.” 

“The kiss was yours for the taking.” 

“But I have meant so differently. 
It was treason.” 

She whispered softly: “It was love.” 

“Yes; it was love. And it was a man’s 
life. But I have got to let you go. I 
should have been stronger.” 

“T won't go, Harris. You need me. 
I am through living for myself. Perhaps 
it is too late — but my life is yours.” 

“How can I take it, Hilda?” 

“How can you help taking it? How 
can either of us help it? Do you really 
think that words can stop us now? 
You crossed the ocean to find me. I 
crossed” — her eyes lighted with a 
sober sort of humor —‘‘I crossed the 
Channel to find you. Here we are!” 

He was struck by this. He slowly 
nodded. ‘Yes— here we are!” He 
was turning new thoughts over and over 
in his mind. “Are you sure, Hilda? 
Perfectly sure?” 

She gave him one swift glance, smiled 
a little, and pressed his hand close 
against her side. 

HEY were silent for a space. Then 
he said moodily: 

“It seems somehow wrong.” 

“How wrong?” 

“Why, child, we are plunging straight 
toward the one thing I have come to 
think unfair — impossible.” 

That faint smile again touched her 
eyes and lips. 

“Toward what, Harris?” 

“Toward” — he found it difficult to 
say — “toward life together: marriage.” 

She nodded gently. 

“Yes, a life together, such as may be 
left tous. I have stolen precious years 
‘rom your life 

“Don’t say that, 
were solidly against us. 
getting.” 

“No, I am not forgetting. 
vou might have felt me there — 
ing and waiting.” 

“Impossible, Hilda! You were right.” 

“I was wrong, Harris. I can’t see. it 
any other way. Wrong in my spirit, I 
mean. I fought you — fought the one 
inan that loved me more than his life.” 
Her eyes were filling. “I never was 
worthy of your friendship, even, let 
alone love! And I had your love 
and trampled on it — and fought you!” 

“You are quite unreasonable, child. 


child! The facts 
You are for- 


At least, 
help- 





You had a moral sense. That was 
natural. It was sound. I don’t, even 
now, see quite what we are to do. Can 
you wait for me, Hilda? Is it fair?” 

“Of course I can wait. Please never 
ask me that again! ... I'm going to 
make you go now.” 

He released her hand and sat up. 

“We'll talk it over in the morning,” 
he said. ‘I’m going to take good care 
of you, girl; so that, years from now, 
you will be able to look back on this 
year with no regrets.” 

“IT sha’n’t have any regrets.” She 
knit her brows. “Tell me, 
you as well as you look and seem?” 

He nodded. 

“IT shall worry about you. 
you should be ill, and I not there? 
Harris, I want to take care of you!” 

“T sha’n’t be ill, child.” 

He got up then, and she after him. 
For a moment she studied his face, then 
turned and swiftly surveyed the room. 
No one was observing them — nobody 
cared. She drew in a quick breath. 

“T want to kiss you again, Harris.” 

“IT know, Hilda. But we can’t. You 
must go. Quick — please!” 

“Yes. Good night, dear.” 

“Good night, child.” 

So she left him standing there. 


HEN she got to her room she busied 
herself fora while unpacking. Then, 
slipping out of her clothes and _ into 
night-gown and negligée, she sat for a 
long time on the edge of the bed, braid- 
ing her hair and trying to think. It 
had never been so difficult to think. 
She was aflame with a wild, new joy. 
And there were queer little cold re- 
actions. She fell to speculating about 
love, wondering what the word meant. 
Curiously enough,—and even she 
thought of it as curious,— during these 
moments of reaction the magic seemed 
to leave her. It occurred to her that 
she could not say she “loved” 
The only thing she was sure of, the only 


positive thing, was that she was going | F 


straight on. That hard driving power 
of the will that had carried her away 


this man. | 
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Harris, are | 


What if | 

















Your Hands Can't Earn 
the Money You Need 


from him during the years now had re- | 


versed its direction and was resistlessly | Py 


moving her toward him. Not that she 
regretted the fact; she merely wondered 
at it, with a sense of over-nervous alert- 


ness of mind and feeling, yet with de- | 


tachment of a sort. Certainly she was 


going on. 


And it was equally certain | 


that she had meant all she had said to | 


him. It was what she had come to 
London to say. She recalled another 
phrase from his letter —“‘this set of ex- 
periences that we group so loosely and 
casually under the term ‘love.’”” Doubt- 
less that was it —a bewildering, com- 
pelling “set of experiences” such as 
she was passing through. She was glad 
that he too had felt these confusions. 
For a time, after she had put out the 
lights, raised the windows high for air, 
and crept into bed, she lay very quiet, 


looking up into the darkness and brood- | 


ing on herself. The new situation was 
going to make unusual demands of her. 
Would she prove equal to them? “I’m 
like a bachelor,” she thought, “‘who is 


called upon to give up, all at once, his | 


hundreds of ljttle selfish personal habits. 
I'm terribly independent about little 
things. For that matter, I am exactly 
that —a bachelor woman. And those 
little things, some of them, are going to 
be harder than the big things. It is 
the difficulty of remembering, of think- | 
ing in time, about matters that seem 
too small, almost, to think about at all. 
1 wonder if it is in me to be kind — as 
kind as he deserves. It looks to me, 
Hilda Wilson,” she mused, “as if the 
time has really come when you have got 
to stop thinking of yourself, working 
for yourself, trying to please yourself.” 

Dwelling on _ this 
strangely happy, she fell asleep. 


[To be continued] 
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The International Correspondence Schools 
will give you this necessary training in your 
own home, in your spare time. They will 
fit you for a better position, where you can 
earn more money. 





If you want to advance in your present 
occupation, the I. C. S. will give you the 
training that will entitle you to promotion. 
If your present work is not congenial, the 
I. C. S. will qualify you for a good position 
in the kind of work that you like. 


Mark the Coupon 


W hat occupation attracts you or what posi- 
tion do you want? ‘Mark it and mail the 
coupon now, and learn how the I. C. S. 
can help you to earn the money you need. 
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Beltane the Strong 


{ Continued from page 30) 








Thus it was that Beltane looked his 
first day upon Duke Ivo of Pentavalon; 
and thus did he overthrow Gefroi, the 
famous wrestler. And because of this 
many were they, knights and nobles 
and esquires, who sought out Beltane’s 
lonely hut beside the brook with offers 
of service or to try a fall with him. 
But at their offers Beltane laughed and 
shook his head, and all who came to 
wrestle he threw upon their backs. 
And thus my Beltane dwelt within the 
| greenwood, waxing mightier day by day. 





| How love came to Beltane in the 
greenwood 


PON a day Beltane stood at his 
| | forge, fashioning an ax-head. And, 
having tempered it thereafter in 
the brook, he laid it by and, straighten- 
ing his back, strode forth into the glade, 
all ignorant of eyes that watched him 
curiously through the leaves. And 
presently, as he stood, his broad back 
set to the bole of a tree, his blue eyes 
lifted heavenward, brimful of dreams, 
he broke forth into a song he had made. 
Tall and stately were the trees, tower- 
ing aloft, nodding slumberously in the 
gentle wind; fair were the flowers lifting 
glad faces to their sun-father and filling 
the air with their languorous perfume; 
yet naught was there so comely to look 
upon as Beltane the smith standing 
bare-armed in his might, his golden hair 
crisp-curled and his lifted eyes a-dream. 
So thought the Duchess Helen of 
Mortain where she sat upon her white 
palfrey, screened by the thick-budded 
foliage, seeing naught but this golden- 
locked singer whose voice _ thrilled 
strangely in her ears. And who so good 
a judge as Helen the beautiful, whose 
lovers were beyond count, knights and 
nobles and princelings ever kneeling 
at her haughty feet, ever sighing forth 
vows of service and adoration? 

Thus Beltane the maker of verses, 
all ignorant that any heard save the 
birds in the brake, sang of the glories 
of the forest-lands—sang how the 
flowers, feeling the first sweet promise 
of spring stirring within them, awoke, 
and, lo! the frost was gone, the 
warm sun they had dreamed of through 
the long winter was come back, the time 
of their waiting passed away. So, 
timidly, slowly they stole forth from 
the dark, unveiling their beauties to 
their lord the sun and filling the world 
with the fragrance of their worship. 

Somewhat of all this sang Beltane, 
whiles the Duchess Helen gazed upon 
him wide-eyed and wondering. 

Could this be Beltane the smith, 
this tall, gentle-eyed youth, this soft- 
voiced singer of dreams? Could this 
indeed be the, mighty wrestler of whom 
she had heard so many tales of late — 
how that he lived an anghorite, deep 
hidden in the gréen, hating the pomp 
and turmoil of cities, and contemning 
women and all their ways? 

Now, bethinking her of all this, the 
Duchess frowned, for that he was such 
a goodly man and so comely to look on, 
and frowning mused, white chin on 
white fist. Then she smiled as one 
that hath a bright thought, and straight- 
way loosed the golden fillet that bound 
her glowing tresses, so that they fell 
about her in all their glory, rippling 
far down her broidered habit. Then, 
the song being ended, forth from her 
cover-rode the Lady of Mortain, and, 
coming close where Beltane leaned him 


in the shade of the tree, paused of a sud- 








den, and started as one that is surprised; 
and Beltane, turning, found her beside 
him, yet spake not nor moved. 

Breathless and as one entranced he 
gazed upon her: saw how her long hair 
glowed a wondrous red ‘neath the kisses 
of the dying sun; saw how her purpled 
gown, belted at the slender waist, clung 
about the beauties of her shapely 
body; saw how the little shoe peeped 
forth from the perfumed mystery of its 
tolds—and so stood speechless, bound 
by the spell of her beauty. 

Wherefore at length she spake, low 
and sweet and humble, on this wise: 

“Art thou he whom men call Bel- 
tane the sfhith?” 

He answered, gazing at her lowered 
lashes: “I am Beltane the smith.” 

She looked at him with eyes that 
laughed ‘neath level brows to see the 
wonder in his gaze. But anon she fell 
a-sighing, and braided a tress of hair 
*twixt white fingers ere she spoke: 

“Tis said of thee that thou art a 
hermit and live alone within these soli- 
tudes. And yet — meseemeth — thine 
eyes are not a hermit’s eyes, messire!” 

Quoth Beltane, with flushing cheek: 

“Yet do I live alone, lady.” 

“Nor are thy ways and speech the 
ways of common smith, messire.” 

“Yet smith am I in sooth, lady, and 
therewithal content.” 

“Alas, messire, methinks then per- 
chance it may be true that thou art a 
mocker ot love, a despiser of women? 
And yet — nay — sure ‘tis not so?” 

Then did Beltane the strong look 
from her to earth, from earth to sky, 
and fell a-stammering: 

“Nay, lady; indeed — indeed, I know 
of women naught — naught of myself. 
But I have heard tell that they be — 
light-minded, using their beauty but to 
lure the souls of men from high and 
noble things, making of love a jest.” 


UT now the Duchess laughed, very 
soft, and sweeter far, to Beltane’s 

thinking, than the rippling music of 
any brook soever. 

“*Ay me, messire anchorite,” said she, 
““whence had you this poor folly?” 

Quoth Beltane gravely: 

“Lady, ‘twas from one beyond all 
thought wise, a most holy hermit ——” 

“A hermit!” says she, merry-eyed. 
“Then, an he told thee this, needs must 
he be old and cold and withered, and 
beyond the age of love, knowing naught 
of women save what memory doth haunt 
his evil past. But young art thou and 
strong; and should love come to thee,— 
as come methinks it may,— hearken 
to no voice but the pleading of thine 
own true heart. Messire,” she sighed, 
“art very blind, methinks, for you sing 
the wonders of these forest-lands, vet 
in thy song is never a word of love. 
Oh, blind! Oh, blind! for, I tell thee, 
naught exists in this great world but 
by love. Behold, now. These sigh- 
ing trees love their lord the sun, and, 
through the drear winter, wait his 
coming with wide-stretched, yearning 
arms, crying aloud to him in every 
shuddering blast the tale of their great 
longing. And, after some while, he 
comes; and at his advent they clothe 
themselves anew in all their beauty, 
and, with his warm breath thrilling 
through each fiber, put forth their buds, 
singing through all their myriad leaves 
the song of their rejoicing. Something 
the like of this is the love a woman 
beareth to a man, the which, until he 
hath felt it trembling in his heart, he 
hath not known the joy of living.” 


But Beltane answered, smiling a little: 
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Billy Keys might be you 


Billy Keys is late at breakfast. He swallows his meal in a bite 
and runs for the train. He is bounding up the concrete steps to the 
station. His foot slips and he falls with nS fowce. He is taken 
to the hospital. He ~ broken his collar bone—not a fanciful illustra- 
tion, but a picture of an everyday occurrence. It might happen to you. 
No one is immune. 

Now, Billy Keys is an ordinary man, living an ordinary life. His 
duties and his comings and goings are as regular as a pendulum. He 
has commuted to town for fifteen years, and never a mishap on a train. 
He’s bounded up those concrete steps a hundred times and gone scot- 
free—but the one time has laid him up and cut off his income. 

Billy works on commission, selling printing. He won't be able to 
see a customer for some weeks. His drawing account stops with his 
sales and he must finance his accident. He has always thought that 
he didn’t need accident insurance—“ that,” said he, ‘‘is for men who 
ze ia He never took any himself and there wasn't much chance 
of injury. Now he thinks accident insurance is a good thing to have. 

Billy Keys 1 is a typical case. He represents the one man in seven 
who is injured every year. He always had an idea that he was safe 
on the street or in his home. He didn’t realize that those are the 
places where a great many of the most serious accidents occur. He 
forgot that Jim Bradley fell down the cellar stairs and broke his wrist, 
and that Harry Fisk was hurt by the pole of a truck. 
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It will certainly pay you to know just how you can protect yourself against time-loss, against 
money-loss, against chance and the doctor’s bill as a result of accident—for a premium (in the 
preferred classes) of $3.50* for each $1000 death benefit in the event of accidental death; 
$10,000 protection for $35 per year. Varying sums are paid for loss of limbs, sight and other 
permanent injuries. Five dollars per week for every $1000 of insurance if you are laid up. Sign 
and mail the coupon. It will bring a sa «0 EQUITY VALUE Accident or Disability Policy, 


with full information. Your signature involves no obligation, of course. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


*Four Dollars in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma and Missouri. 
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MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY Name 
3 North Street, Baltimore, Md. H 
ome ' Address 


Please send me a sample Equity- Business { 


{ Accident 
Value) Disability F olicy and infor- City oe ey. 
mation, without obligation on my part, 
as advertised. Occupation. pS eee 
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medical science. Then follows a 
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Ocean. The environment, convenienceand 
comforts of the Mariborough-Blenheimand 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 
make this the ideal place for Spring & Sum- 
mer. Alwaysopen. Write for handsomely 
iilustrated booklet. Josiah White & Sons 
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Remodeled. Hot & cold water all rooms. 
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Only 


$2925 


Worth 
$60.00 in 
Dealers’ 
Stores 


Shipped in 
Sections 
Direct From 
Factory 


Save Half 


of Your 
Furniture Cost 


Mast Built I 


Buy Direct From Factory 
In Easily Assembled Sections 
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BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1905 Brooks Ave Saginaw, Mich 
e Wor 


Only $19.75 


Worth $35.00 in 
Dealers’ Stores 




















About Being 
Beautiful 


If you only knew, madam, what 
a difference Carmen Powder really 
makes in the appearance of any com- 
plexion, we believe you would at once 
begin the use of this pure, harmless aid 
to Real Beauty. 

Thousands upon thousands of 
refined women would not of the opinion—would 
not use (as do Miss Risser and Miss Cunard) Carmen 
Complexion Powder exclusively unless they had proven 
to their complete satisfaction that it really is 


The Best Beautifier 
For ALL Complexions - 


We believe that until you have used this powder 
will never have as Beautiful a complexion as is possible for you to have. 

No matter if the skin is roughened, Carmen Powder isso 
pure, so unusually fine that it will not produce that “over-powdered 
look,” but will give that clean, transparent effect and velvety texture so 
admired and so seldom seen except in the rare, naturally beautiful 
complexion. 


Won’t You Try It? watsrint Fes, Cream 


Purse size box and Mirror containing two or three weeks’ supply of 
Carmen (state shadc) sent for 10c silver and 2c stamp. 


STAFFORD-MILLER COMPANY fa 
$13 OLIVE STREET, sT. Lotus, MO. § 
Makers of 
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McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


“No woman hath ever touched my 
heart; yet have I lived — nor found it 
lonely hitherto.” 

But hereupon, resting her white fin- 
gers on his arm, she leaned nearer to 
him, so that he felt her breath warm 
upon his cheek and there stole to him 
thé faint, sweet perfume of her hair. 

““Beware, O scorner of women! for 
I tell thee that ere much time hath 
passed thou shalt know love — ay, in 
such fashion as few men know; where- 
fore I say — beware, Beltane!” 

But Beltane shook his head. 

“Nay,” quoth he. “A man’s heart 
may be set on other things. Flowers 
may seem to him fairer than the fairest 
women, and the wind in trees sweeter 
to him than their voices.” 

Now, as she harkened, the Duchess 
Helen grew angry; yet straightway she 
dissembled, looking upon him ‘neath 
drooping lashes. Soft and tender-eyed 
and sighing, she answered: 

“Ah, Beltane, how unworthy are 
such things of a man’s love! For, if 
he pluck them that he may lay these 


flowers upon his heart, lo! they fade 
and wither, and their beauty and fra- 
grance are but a memory. Ah, Bel- 


tane, when next ye sing, choose you a 
worthier theme.” 

“Of what shall I sing?” asked Beltane. 

Very soft she answered, and with eyes 
abased: 

“Think on what I have told thee, and 
sing — of love.” 

And so she sighed, then wheeled her 
palfrey and was gone up the glade. But 
Beltane was seized of a sudden impulse, 
and overtook her, running. 

*““Beseech thee,” he cried, barring her 
path, “tell me thy name!” 


HEN Helen the beautiful, the wilful, 

laughed, and swerved her palfrey, 
minded to leave him so; but Beltane 
sprang and caught the bridle 

“Tell me thy name,” said he again. 

“Let me go!” 

“Thy name — tell me thy name! 

But the Duchess laughed again, and, 
thinking to escape him, smote her great 
horse. Once it plunged, and twice, and 
so stood trembling with Beltane’s hand 
upon the bridle; wherefore a sudden 
anger came upon her, and she raised 
her jeweled riding-rod threateningly. 

But Beltane only smiled, saying: 

“Unless I know thy name, thou shalt 
not fare forth of the greenwood.” 

So the proud Lady of Mortain looked 
down upon Beltane in amaze, for there 
was none in all the duchy — knight, 
noble, or princeling — who dared gain- 
say her lightest word; wherefore, I say, 
she stared upon this bold forest knave, 
with his golden hair and gentle eyes, his 
curved lips and square chin; ‘and in 
eyes and mouth and chin was a look of 
masterfulness, challenging, command- 
ing. And, meeting that look, her heart 
leapt most strangely with a sudden sweet 
thrill, so that she lowered her gaze lest 
he should see; and when she spake, her 
voice was low and very sweet: 

“Tell me, I pray, why seek you my 
name, and wherefore?” 

Quoth Beltane, soft and slow, as one 
that dreams: 

“T have seen thine eyes look at me 
from the flowers ere now, have heard thy 
laughter in the brook, and found thy 
beauty in all fair things; methinks 
thy name should be a most sweet name.” 

Now was it upon her lips to tell him 
what he asked; but, being a woman, she 
held her peace for very contrariness, 
and, blushing beneath his gaze, looked 
down and cried aloud and pointed to a 
grub that crawled upon her habit. 
So Beltane loosed the bridle. And in 
that moment she laughed for very tri- 
umph and was off. Yet, as she went, 
she turned and called to him, and 
the word she called was: 

“Helen!” 

[To be continued] 
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The Perfect Cigarette Paper— 
Tasteless, Pure, Healthful 


Millions of smokers the world over who make their own cigarettes use Riz 
La Croix “papers” exclusively, because these famous “papers” are easier 
to roll with, make better cigarettes and insure complete enjoyment. 


RIZLA* 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 














Made from the best flax-linen, a vegetable product, 
Riz La Croix are as pure as a pure food, entirely whole- 
some and healthful. Their perfect combustion and pure 
quality render them absolutely tasteless and odorless in 
smoking—you get the fine, unspoiled flavor and fragrance 
of your favorite tobacco. Your cigarettes roll smooth, round 
and “hold together”? because of the lightness, thinness and 
natural adhesiveness of Riz La Croix. 


JY F REE 


Two inter- 
esting, illus- 
trated Book- 
lets—one about 
RIZ LA CROIX 
Cigarette Papers, 
the other showing 
how to ‘‘Roll Your 
Own” cigarettes—sent 
anywhere in VU. S. on re- 
quest. Address the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., Room 1182, 
111 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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He Should Have Used SWP 


House Owner: | had this paint put on last year and look at it now! 
Painter: It doesn’t take long for the weather to show up poor paint. 





House Owner: But how was! to know it was poor paint? I'm no paint expert. 


Painter: It doesn't take a paint expert to get reliable paint these days—just 
ordinary intelligence. For instance, you ought to know that there is a com- 
pany of paint experts that have been making house paint for nearly fifty years; 
making it from accurate formulas, mixing and grinding it with powerful 
machinery; manufacturing every important ingredient ; putting in just what all 
these years of experience has taught them is the best. That company is 
the Sherwin-Williams Company and the paint is known to us painters as 


SWP 


Wouldn't you be safe in trusting such a paint ? 





but the experience of house painters, archi- 
tects, builders and house owners—the men 


Sherwin-Williams House Paint plays no 
favorites in the matter of materials. It con- 


tains lead. It contains zinc. And it contains and women who pay the bills. Insist on SWP. 
linseed oil. The combination is right. Experi- You can buy it at any Sherwin-Williams . 
ence has proved it—not only our experience store. It comes in 48 colors—ready to apply. 


Send for free Color Plates giving practical suggestions for painting and decorating. If interested 
in a cottage or bungalow ask for special booklet, mailed free. 





Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32nd St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Building; 
San Francisco, 523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in princi 
Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 603 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 














In the large family of patent 
medicines, now so thoroughly 
discredited, were a number 
of cure-alls used by mis- 
guided sufferers for every 
conceivable ailment. These 
heroic remedies often did 
stop the worst of pains by 
the very swilt and effective 
means of killing the patient. 


Sometimes when I read of a 
paint or varnish “suitable for 
any surface” | am reminded 
of these famous old cure-alls. 


The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany would no more recom- 
mend a single paint or var- 
nish for all surfaces than a 
good doctor would prescribe 
one medicine for all ail- 
ments. We believe that the 
cover-all paint or varnish is 
in the same class as the cure- 
all remedy. 


Every Sherwin-Williams 
paint and varnish is made 
right for a particular purpose. 


pS Cs 


President 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


pal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
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| Continued from page 21} 








=he accepted it absent-mindedly and 
»laced it back in her lap, from which 
place it presently slid unnoticed to the 
rock on the other side. 

The sun was gone from sight now, 
Lut the western sky was ablaze with 

; glory, while a last ray bathed the 
castaways in golden splendor. Miss 
\leldrum shaded her eyes as she turned 
to her companion. 

“Tt would be rather jolly,” she said. 

‘““Great!”’ he agreed. ‘“‘Think of the 
long tropic nights, with the big moon 
shining down on the silvery beach, and 
the black shadows of the palms ——-” 

Miss Meldrum looked at the ocean, 
which was no longer the blue of her eyes, 
hut steely gray and coppery green and 
full of lights and shadows. And the 
man looked at Miss Meldrum. 

“Do you happen to know what time 
the tide is high?” she asked presently. 

“* About seven, I think.” 

Both examined their watches. It 
was nearly seven already. It is re- 
markable the way time flies when you 
are cast away! 

“Then in another hour —” she began. 

“We shall be rescued by a passing 
vessel,” he ended. He filled his pipe, 
lighted it, and puffed slowly. Here and 
there along the top of the bluff, lights 
were beginning to twinkle weakly. 


_ F course,”’ observed Miss Meldrum 


thoughtfully, “if one were cast. 


away on a desert island, a lot would de- 
pend on who was cast away with one.” 

“Rather! For instance, the person 
would have to be of the opposite sex 
for the sake of romance. You never 
read of two men or two women being 
cast away together, did you?” 

“I don’t think I ever did,” agreed 
Miss Meldrum. “And it would be 
dreadful, wouldn’t it, if — if the other 
person wasn’t — well, companionable?” 

“But they always are,” he replied 
cheerfully. “‘In fact —er— you can 
‘most always depend on the love inter- 
est to begin not later than Chapter 6.” 

“A love interest is not absolutely 
necessary,” replied Miss Meldrum 
coldly. “I was only thinking how 
horrid to be cast away with a person 
who was — was quarrelsome.” 

“Oh!” said the man. 

“Or,” pursued Miss Meldrum, “one 
who had horrid Shavian notions about 
women.” 

“Well, certainly, a desert island,” 
murmured the man, “hardly seems the 
place to introduce Bernard Shaw.” 

“Or any other place,” said Miss Mel- 
drum indignantly. “Shaw is a mean, 
nasty, detestable old freak! And when 
he says that women = 

“Exactly!” The man agreed so 
enthusiastically that Miss Meldrum 
observed him with patent suspicion. 

“You seem,” she said coldly, “to 
ave changed your mind.” 

“I have. All wise men do.” He 
smiled brazenly. 

“Humph!" Miss Meldrum observed. 
‘When he says that women always do 
the love-making —— ” 

“He is an unquestionable liar.” 

“No nice girl,” went on Miss Mel- 
drum, “would ever — ever ——” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Then why did you — why do you- 

“IT don’t. Iretract. I grovel. Ber- 
nard Shaw is a— a——” 

“But you said ’ 

“‘Never mind what I said. That 
was days ago! Since then — : 

“Tt was nearly a week ago,” inter- 
rupted Miss Meldrum in hurt tones. 
“Of course, if it seems only days to 
you —— 




















Is your handwriting like 
any one of these styles? 


reliable, also generous) 
in. Mike. 


(honest, straightforward, 
box ~~ Sheweee’ 


(independent, blunt, artistic, a bit selfish) 


. 
ae, 
(ambitious, persevering, somewhat sentimental) 


5 Se 


(clear thinker, analytical, ability for details) 


(refined, rather tactful, good judgment and strong will) 


(rather easy-going, proud, sensitive) 











Fine 


OR the thousands of readers of this maga- 
zine who are interested in the subject, we 
have just published one of the most absorbing 
and factful books printed about handwriting. 
The author is William Leslie French, the 
celebrated Graphologist, whose timely articles 
in leading magazines have aroused a nation- 
wide interest and discussion. In this book, 
entitled ““What Your Handwriting Reveals,”’ 
is delineated and interpreted nearly every style 
of handwriting. You will doubtless recognize 
your own style among them. 
This book has been prepared by us at great 
expense for those who are seriously inter- 
ested in the subject. The edition 1s limited. 


If you desire a copy, it 
will be sent with twelve 
different styles of Spen- 
cerian Pens on receipt 
of ten cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 
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I enclose ten cents for twelve different kinds of 
Spencerian Pens and a copy of the book, 
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WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 
534 N. Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich, 
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PLAYER - PIANO 


ENABLES EVERYBODY TO RENDER ARTISTICALLY 


THE BEST MUSIC OF EYERY° KIND 
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EMERSON PLAYER-PIANO STYLE H 


DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 
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“T meant many days, Alice,” he de- 
clared earnestly. “Look here, dear. 
Let’s be sensible about this. Who the 
deuce is Bernard Shaw, that he should 
interfere and break off a_ perfectly 
good engagement between the _ best 
and sweetest and prettiest girl in the 
world and a chap who loves her to 
distraction? Now, I say ae 

“But you did say it, and you must 
have believed it! And — and it’s very 
strange that you have changed your 
mind so suddenly!” 

“Strange! Not a bit! I—TId 
change my mind fifty times in half an 
hour rather than lose you! Id 

“Then you haven't really changed 
your mind; you're just saying it to 
to — make up and “ 

“I’m not!” He reached across and 
clasped the hand that strangely enough 
had a moment before left its fellow to 
lie appealingly helpless against the sun- 





warmed rock. “I take back every- 


thing I said, dear! Please forgive me, 
won't you? I—I— oh, hang it, I've 
been absolutely the most miserable man 
in the world for days — I mean a week! 
Let’s make it up, Alice. It — it was a 
silly thing to quarrel about. Why, I 
hardly know what it was all about, 
dear!” 

“You said you agreed with Bernard 
Shaw that it was the woman who really 
made love; that the — the man didn’t 
have a — when a woman made up 
her mind to—to go after him! 

“Well, I know. But you must re- 
|} member that it all started quite in 
| fun. It was you who quoted Shaw first; 

| that line about , 
| ‘That was no reason why you should 
| have said what you did, Billy. It was 

almost insulting.” 
| “Well, dear, I apologize humbly. I 
was quite wrong. I was a—a silly ass. 
I didn’t know what I was talking 
about! Look at me, please, dear!” 








| 


HE turned sorrowful blue eyes to 

him. “Do you really mean it, 

Billy?” she murmured. “You don't 
really think those horrid things?” 

“Not for a minute!” 

His arm slipped about her, but she 
still held away from him. 

** And you're sorry you were mean and 
quarreled with me and broke off our 
engagement?” 

“T never!” he defended. 
that!” 

“How could I help it, when you said 
such horrid things, Billy?”” she asked. 

“I — I suppose you couldn't,” he an- 
swered ruefully. “I'm sorry, dearest.” 

“Really, Billy?’ she murmured. 

“Really and truly,” he said. 

“And you won't ever do it again, 
Billy?” 

“Never again, sweetheart.” 

“Then’’—she suddenly nestled 
against his shoulder — “‘then kiss me, 
Billy,’ she whispered. 

“It’s getting quite dark,” 
Meldrum. 

“So it is,” said Billy. 

“Do you think the tide has gone down 
enough yet?” 

**Not nearly,” he replied cheerfully. 

“But — but, Billy, think of dinner!” 

“T don’t care to. " ° 

Miss Meldrum laughed softly. 

“ Billy.” 

“Ma'am?” 

“Happy?” 

* Rather!” 

Ten minutes later Miss Meldrum 
spoke again. “Billy,” she said, “we 
really must now. Help me up, please.” 

“We'll get our feet soaking wet,” 
remonstrated Billy dismally, “and 
your mother will say, ‘Billy Perry, 
what have you been and gone and done 
to me darling che-ild?” Honest, sweet- 
heart, we'd better wait just a little 
while longer.” 

“Yeu can carry me across, silly!” 


“You did 


said Miss 


” 





“We-ell, if you want to risk it —— 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


When they were adventuring over 
the rocks in the twilight, she said: 

“Billy, how deep did you tell me the 
water was?” : 

“The water? Oh, quite deep.” 

“But how deep?” | 

“Er — five or six feet.” 

“You said six or seven, Billy.” 

“Did I? Well, what’s a foot or two 
between friends?” é 

“Billy, you fibbed. You know very 
well the water is never more than a 
foot deep there.” 

“We-ell—” Then he turned on 
her triumphantly: “So did you!” 

“Of course I did!” She laughed. 
“And I knew is 

“What?” he demanded. 

Miss Meldrum stopped, balancing 
herself on the edge of a rock, and faced 
him with dismayed countenance. 

“ Billy!” she gasped. “ Do you suppose 
that horrid man is right, after all?” 

“What horrid man?” asked Billy. 

“Bernard Shaw. Billy, do you?” 

“Right?” replied Billy. “Never! 
The man was never right in his life!” 

“But — but, Billy, [—I knew you 
were here! I saw you going past the 
cottage, and — and I followed you!” 

“Bully for you!” he said delightedly. 

“But don’t you see,” she went on 
dismayedly, “‘it — it’s just as Bernard 
Shawish as anything? It — it’s what 
he says, Billy! I — deliberately fol- 
lowed you to — to make up with you!” 

“Good business!” said Billy, trying 
to kiss her. 

“But that isn’t — isn’t the worst of 
it!’’ she wailed. “I knew — knew about 
the tide coming in, Billy! I—TI just 
planned it all!” 

“Well, 'll be — jiggered!” said Billy. 

“So, you see,” she mourned, “he’s 
probably right, after all! And you 
were right, too, Billy!’ And I oughtn’t 
to have quarreled with you!” 

“Right!” said Billy derisively. “The 
man’s a joke! What you did was alto- 
gether different, sweetheart.” 

“Was it?” she asked anxiously. 
“Are you sure? How was it different?” 

He did some quick, hard thinking 
in the next instant. And then he said: 
“Huh!” scornfully. “Why, don’t you 
see, dear, we were engaged! That 
makes all the difference in the world.” 

“But we weren't, Billy,” she denied. 
“We — I had broken it off.” 

“You had, but I hadn't,” replied 
Billy in triumph. “It takes two to 
bust an engagement!” 

“Then we were really engaged all 
the time?” 

“Of course!” 

** And — and that makes him wrong, 
Billy?” 

“ Ab-so-lute-ly,” he declared. 

Miss Meldrum sighed. ““I—I won- 
der,” she murmured. But she let him 
kissher. After atime they went on again. 






HEN they came to the end of the 

ledge, only a stretch of wet sand 
awaited them. Miss Meldrum viewed 
it in surprise. “Billy,” she asked, “are 
you sure it was high at seven?” 

“Er — somewhere around that time. 
Nearer six, perhaps.” 

“Billy, you’re an awful liar, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes’m,” said Billy. 

He was promptly rewarded for being 
a liar, and then Miss Meldrum said: 
* Billy, I know a piece of verse.” And 
Billy, lapsing into lamentable slang. 
said, “Shoot!” And Miss Meldrum, 
looking back toward Moonlight Reck, 
misquoted gravely: 

“*There is a tide in the affairs of 
lovers, which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to—’ To what, Billy?” 

“Happiness,” said Billy, with a sigh. 

Hand in hand, they went back along 
the beach. Behind them a young moon 
gleamed wanly. Andbehind them, too, 
on the ledge, reposed a paint-box and a 
book, properties on a deserted stage. 
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The biggest. new thing, the most important photographic development in 
film photography in two decades, is the Autographic Kodak. It makes 

the record authentic; answers the questions: When did I make this? Where 
was this taken? Every negative that is worth taking is worth such date and title, 
and with the Autographic Kodak you make the record, almost instantly, on the film. 


It’s all very simple. Open the door in rated in all of the most important Kodak models, 
the back of Kodak, write the desired data we have now arranged to take care of our old 
on the red paper with pencil or stylus, ex- customers by supplying Autographic Backs for 
pose for a second or so, close door. When the all Kodaks of these models. 
film is developed, the records will appear on the 


, : The old camera can be brought up to date at small 
intersection between the films. 


cost, and there is no extra charge for autographic film. 
This autographic feature having been incorpo- Make vour Kodak Autographic. 


Price-list of Autographic Backs 


No. 1 Kodak Junior - - - - - - $2.50 
main.” ™ - - - : . - 3.00 
No. 1A Folding Pocket Kodak—R. R. Type - . 3.50 
No. 3 sae ia ’ : - - - 3.50 
No. 3A “3 " " - . - - - 3.75 
No. 4 * " ee - - - - 4.00 
No. 4A Folding Kodak - - - - - - 4.50 
No. 1A Special Kodak - - - - - - 4.00 
No. 3 2 on - . - - - - 4.00 
ET ee “ - - - - - - 4.25 


Ask your dealer or write us for Autographic Booklet 


EASTMAN .KODAK CO. 


At all Kodak dealers Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 





An Autographic Negative 
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‘Standard’ Built-in Bath 


You can afford and should have a “Standard” Built-in 
Bath in yourhome. They are far superior in sanita- 
tion and convenience to the bath on feet. Yet, they 
cost but little more and their quality is assured by the 
“Standard” Green and Gold label. 


EASIER TO CLEAN MORE SANITARY INEXPENSIVE 
“Standard” Built-in Baths (like ‘‘Conred’’ pattern shown above) are made 
complete in one piece, porcelain enameled inside and oit, 
beauty of china with the strength of iron. The outside surface is as permanent 
They are made for building into right or left 
They are five inches lower than the 


combining the 


and-easy to clean as the inside. 
corner, ir a recess, or into wall at back. 


ordinary bath, yet have better bathing accommodations. 


Ask your Architect or Plumber about “Standard” Built-in Baths, or see all 
patterns in the Standard” Showrooms. Our books “Standard” ‘‘Built-in 
Baths’’ and ‘‘Modern Bathrooms’’ showing complete line of “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures, sent free upon request to persons interested. If possible, 


send name of Architect or Plumber when writing for booklets. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Dept. E Pittsburgh 
‘Standard” SHOWROOMS 
New York 35-37 W. 3lst Street Erie 128-130 West Twelfth St. 
Boston 186-200 Devonshire Street Louisville 319-323 West Main St. 
Philadelphia 1215 Walnut Street Nashville , 315-317 heey Ave., South 
Washington, D.C., Southern Bldg. New Orleans 846-866 Baronne St. 
Pi-tsburgh 106 Federal Street Houston, Tex., '. Preston & Smith St. 
Chicago 900 S. Mich. Avenue San Antonio, Tex. 212 Losoya St. 
St. Louis 100-102 N. Fourth St. Fort Worth, Tex., Front & Jones Sta. 
Cleveland 4409 Euclid Avenue San Francisco ..... Rialto Bidg. 
Cincinnati 683 Walnut Street Toronto, Can ...59 Richmond St., E. 
Toledo 811-321 Erie Street Hamilton, Can., ........20 Jackson St, W. 


CALL AT A “Standard” SHOWROOM BEFORE MAKING YOUR SELECTION 





Guaranteed roofing— 
best responsibility! 


Why accept a doubtful guarantee on roofing when 
you can signed by the largest manu- 
facturer of roofing and building papers in the 
world, with a saving in cost in the long run? 


Buy materials that last 


Certain-teed 


Roofing 


wl 


get one 





uranteed in writ ing ig mils we make Up elem 
r 2-ply , oy : ren Asphalt Roofings (al! grades and prices) 
responsibility our big mn Slate Surfaced Shing! les 
this guarantee ; qua Asphalt Felts 

ind its price the most Deadening Felts 

cae Tarred Felts 
Building Pa 
Insulating me 
Wall Boards 
Plastic Roofing Cement 
Asphalt Cement 
Roof Coating 


General Roofing Mfg. Company 
World's largest manufacturers of Roofing 
and Building Papers 
New York City Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Metal Paints 
Philadelphia Atlanta Cleveland Detroit Outdoor Paints 
St. Louis Cincianati Kansas City Minneapolis Shingle Stains 
San Francisco Seattle Lendon Wambarg Sydney Tar Coating 
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Tony 


McCLURE’S 


Gets Fired 


MAGAZINE 


— And Then He Fires Back 


By WILLARD CONNELY 





Tony 
Fitzcohen’s acquaintance had 
had his job extracted onac- 


EARLY 


evervbody — of 


counta the war. Some of the 
fellas — those foolish enough to let 
people be dependent on ‘em — had 
stood for a deep incision in their wages 
and hung around their respective offices 
fright. Not Tony. He 
dubbed along with his alleged task by 


| day, and by night went out and lis- 


'tened to the tales of woe of the jobless. 

But Tony got fired, too. He thought 
he had ‘em bluffed to a quietus at the 
office: but one can never hear the ap- 
proach of the grim job-chopper, can one? 

McTour’s Magazine had been this 
young fella Fitzcohen’s meal-ticket for 
goin’ on nineteen months. While serv- 
ing that term he had stuck ‘em for one 
raise in pay, and never taken more’n 
three hours for lunch. Every day he 
had lving contests with the printer and 


engraver. Whoever told the biggest 
lie by 5 p.m. won. 
After a few months Tony got so 


never even shamed the 
devil at all. He had to bribe people to 
believe what he said. The poor authors 
and artists who depended on Tony to 
send them proofs of their stuff would 
call him up and say, “That’s what you 
said last Thursday!” 

Whenever anything got lost or went 
wrong, Tony would go all around the 


glib that he 


| office and try to blame it on somebody. 


Shifting blame was the easiest thing 
he did — just as easy as the yard engine 


| shifts the box-cars. 


visited upon the office, 


a young earthquake was 
and some of the 
help began to be let go. Expenses sim- 
ply hadda be made less expensive, and, 
in the opinion of the honorable pay- 


Suddenly 


| masters, this Fitzcohen was separating 


the plant from too much money. 
Old Lady Rumor whispered that one 


| new guy was coming in on the editorial 


staff and about four of the old guard 
were gonna be told where the door was. 
But Tony kept right on the job and let 
on he didn’t hear anything. You know, 
it’s the same feeling you have when a 
kid hits yor in the back with a snowball, 
and you walk right along and make be- 
lieve that you didn’t feel it. 
Wednesday morning, just after Tony 


| had finished a silver-tongued telephone 
| speech on conciliation with the foreman 


| 
| 


\of the press-room, the ‘phone tinkled 


again, and ‘a sweet, girlish voice con- 
veyed the tidings that Mr. Jollins, up- 
| stairs, would have council with one Mr. 
| Fitzcohen. Jollins was the big smoke 
of McTour’s. 

But Tony feared him not. He had 
just gall enough to imagine that Jollins 
maybe called him up there to tell him 


{~) 

aot 

4% I | Sica L. Jollins. 

Ae tw Main Duck of Mc- 
| Tour’s Magazine, tells 


N <= him where he alights 


and sends flowers 


he was gonna give him more money. 
Anyhow, faint heart never got a raise, 
so Tony eased inte the sanctum, kinda 
confident. 

There was nobody home right then. 
Ced Jollins had gone away from there 
for a while, possibly to give Tony a 
chance to collect his ideas and mentally 
reinforce himself. Which was all very 
considerate, in its way. So young Fitz 
strutted around the room, walking on 
the yielding carpet and feeling a bit 
wealthy, now and then taking a glimp’ 
out the window to the street far, far 
below. 

Up in front of Ced’s desk was a big 
square billboard with a lot of specimen 
magazine covers stuck on it. Most of 
the covers had girls on ’em that Tony 
figgered he could get stuck on himself. 
He stepped over to the desk and looked 
at his reflection in its glass top, to see 
whether he should worry. 

That seemed to be the cue for Jollins 
to appear, for just then the boss pushed 
his luminous smile into the room and 
took command. He asked Tony how 
he was; and Tony, like a boob, said 
fine — which led Ced to believe that his 
menial was then in good condition to 
withstand a shock. 

Ced leaned back in his chair until his 
feet were off the floor and he could 
swing ‘em. He was a purty smooth guy, 
Tony thought — one of these fellas who 
never in his life had been told that he 
needed a shave, so careful was he to 
keep his visage well planed. His hair 
was parted dangerously near the mid- 
dle, and every hair in its proper place. 
When the weather forecast says fair and 
it really turns out that way, the sky had 
nothing on Ced’s eyes. 

“Fitzcohen,”’ said he, “I s’pose you've 
heard that we're gonta change the form 
of the magazine, and that we're gonta 
shake well before using?” 

“Uh-huh,” said Tony, who wouldn't 
say “sir” even to the Kaiser. 

“We have to let a lot of our help 
shake us— walk out on us. Now, 
you've been a good deal of a luxury 
around here, and we gotta get down to 
plain food. And it’s all onaccounta 
foolish Europe.” 

Tony sorta stretched his nut forward 
and back again, like a cat who has just 
swallowed a big hunk of meat with dif- 
ficulty. He realized that the governor 
was pardoning him. Did he falter? Yes. 

““When do I gotta blow, Mr. Jollins?” 

““Whenever yuh wanta. We'll give 
yuh a month’s wages.” 

“Fair enough — fair enough,”’ mused 
Tony. (He could muse, same as any 
hero.) “Remember, though, boss, in all 
your nineteen months’ toleration of me 
here, I never had a vacation.” 
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Announcing A New Model 
In Steel Sash That Slides 


ID you ever see a _ vertically 
sliding steel window that op- 
erated easily—without. binding — 
and yet gave absolute weather 
protection ? 
That problem, which has bothered 
steel sash makers for years, is solved 
by the new 


Lenestra 


“REG. vu.S. PAT. OFF." 


Vertically Sliding Sash 


In addition, this new sliding win- 
dow has all the advantages peculiar to 
its type of construction. 

It is easily washed. 

It admits the use of screens, shades 
and wire guards. 

It moves in the familiar way—up 
and down. 

It does not protrude from the walls 
when open. 

Like all other Fenestra sash, verti- 
cally sliding type is designed to give 
maximum daylight and perfect venti- 
lation and it carries the same Fenestra 


















































It Slides ; | 
Up and Down. guarantee of quality and service. 

DETROIT STEEL 
Write for the details of PRODUCTS CO. 
this newest member of Deft. 511 


the Fenestra family. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Varsity Fifty Five 


You see how it looks front 
and back; just as many 
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WALI 


THOMDAaNE NANA 


people see you one way as 





the other. Young men are 
much the ey know about 
smart style in the way they take to it. 


showing how 
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Look at the suits at $25; you'll get fine quality 
and great value at that price. 


See our label in the clothes before you pay for them; 
it’s a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner. & Marx 


Chicago Good Clothes Makers Now Yok 























easily save their cost by perfectly protecting the finest clothing 
or the most dainty toilet accessories from injury on even the 
hardest trips. Their many exclusive patented excellencies 
make them superior to all other wardrobe trunks. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


PARKHURST & SON COMPANY 


& Be 
Home Office: 289 Main St., Bangor, Maine. 
Boston. 325 Fifth Ave., 








161 Semmer St., New York 











| Gest grade cedar canoe for* 20 
| Detroit canoes can’t sink 
|] All canoes cedar and fa d. We 


ake all gises and otyiee. also power canoes. 
pt ee _— ving with retail- 














profit cut out. eare 
pad of canoes im the world. (153) 


Detroit Boat Co., 106Bellevee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








; | sub- editor. 


: | “Far be it from me to say that the 


: | will miss, and that’s the cheerful dispo- 


| can’t tell but what we may reclaim you, 


““How zat?” quizzed the boss. 
year, then take a whole month off an’ 
write poems.” 

“You oughta be glad now that we've 
saved you from such disgrace. How- 
ever, you can stick around here and live 
on us another week if yuh wanta.” 

*“What’s the idea yuh don’t want me 
any longer, boss?”’ pleaded the shine 





“No complaint. No complaint at all. 
| But you're too valuable 2 man for the 
}amount of money we wanta pay. 
| Everybody under you, especially those 
‘on the floor below with whom you have 
| nothing to do, has been doing fine. 
| But a new broom leaves no cobwebs, 
| yussee. You're not the only one getting 
| fired. You just go out with the ad- 
| ministration, same as Bryan next 
year. 


house is gonna crumble under my ab- 
sence, boss; but there’s one thing you 
| sition which accompanies my master- 
| pieces of prevarication. Yunno, there’s 
|a great art in knowing when to be 
| truthful.” 

“Yes, but we can get fellas with just 
| as much inventive genius as you in here 
| for less money. And besides, Fitz, you 
haven't had enough to do here. We're 
gonna get a man in who'll do twice the 
amount of work you've been doing, for 
half the money. Those things can be 
done when there’s a war on, yunno.” 

Tony now had more cause than ever 
for hating Europe. 

The boss never smoked, or anything, 
so he soothed his nerves by juggling a 
pencil. He was sitting cross-legged, 
| and during the pauses he'd tap his shoe 

with the pencil, thereby calling atten- 
tion to a fresh-laid shine. 

Jollins went on to say that he expected 

to dig into more of the detail work on 
| McTour’s. 

“Yuh don’t mean you're gonna be a 
real editor, boss?” gasped Tony. 
| “Yep,” confessed Ced. “I'd rather 
be editor than be president.” 

“Well, yuh can be both, and it won t 
hurt yuh. As far as I can see, you've 
| always had a snap around here, like me. 
Of course, you’ve decided a great many 
questions of weighty import; but lend 
an ear to the circulation question, and 
| see whatcha can do with the weighty 
| export problem.” 
| “Don’t take this matter to heart, 
| young man,” Jollins said, with that 
famous ear-to-ear smile, as he eased in 
| with the sentimental. “At this sitting 





unless you get beyond redemption.” 

“Boss,” said Tony, pounding the 
table until the glass nearly cracked, “I 
intend to battle for my livelihood with 
all my tiny stren’th.” 

“Later on there may be something 
for you to do here in a contributory 
way.” 

“If so, you shall never suffer from 
contributory negligence on my part.” 

“I wanta do all in my power to help 
you get another job,” said Jollins, who 
didn’t seem to have much to do that 
morning but kid Tony along. 

The spring in the boss’s chair 
squeaked like a newly caught mouse, 
and he allowed his feet to resume the 
floor. He stood up, and, striking the 
“Good-by, Jack,” attitude, extended 
his hand to Tony. 
| In a way, this young fella Fitzcohen 
| felt emancipated, for he knew he could 
go home that night and not haveta get 
up at eight o'clock in the morning. 
What would he do if he didn’t land a 
job right away? Lotsa things. Go to 
the library and improve his mind. 
“See New York,” that rare privilege 
denied to the habitual Gothamite. Go 
away and rest, like a lot of others who 
don’t need it. Eat at the one-arm 


“I was gonna wait till spring this 
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Charming Vacation Spots 
await you in the beautiful 
lake and mountain country of 


Northern New York reached by 


The Delaware & 
Hudson Lines 


Shortest, Quickest and Best 
Between New York and Montreal 


Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Ausable Chasm, Lake 
Placid and Cooperstown, with their his- 
toric associations and natural beauty, 
are among the best known of the many 
popular centres which attract a host of 
visitors during the Summer season. 

“D. & H.” through trains leave the New 
York Grand Central Terminal. Sum- 
mer passengers on the Hudson River 
Boat Lines can make connections with 


“D. & H.” trains at Albany and Troy. 
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He liked them all; at least, he was 
grateful to them for their tacit assump- 
tion that he was one of them. But, 
with the best intention in the world. 
he found himself disappointed. They 
simply weren't interesting. 

A logician could have compelled him 
to admit that disappointment is an 
emotion to which the seeker after 
truth should be immune. To him, 
of all persons in the world, the fact that 
a fact is a fact should be its supreme 
and only justification. 

It might have been easier for him to 
feel that way, but for the phrase Jimmy 
Wallace had applied to Amber Lyston: 
“She’s got skulls at her feet, that girl.” 
As rehearsals went on and he saw her 
every day, jogging lazily enough 
through her part in the chorus manoeu- 
vers, stretched out between-times on 
one of the big greasy sofas, his mind 
always registered anew the conviction 
that there must be something wrong 
with Jimmy Wallace’s information. 

Of course, the obvious thing to do 
was to ask Jimmy for details. But 
what he really wanted to do was 
to get the girl’s story from herself — 
drop down casually beside her on one 
of those sofas and acquaint himself, 
if not with the facts of her life in 
detail, at least with her intellectual 
point of view. 

He didn’t, as a matter of fact, have 
anything that you could call a conver- 
sation with her until a little before the 
company was due to trek to Milwaukee 
for the purgatorial week of rehearsals 
and try-out performances that was to 
precede the real opening in Chicago. 
At a rehearsal one day, in the 
dark of the auditorium, Amber came 
and sat down beside him. She might 
have mistaken him for some one else, 
or she might simply not have taken the 
trouble to ascertain who her neighbor 
was before she sat down. He didn’t 
think she picked him out deliberately. 

Anyhow, it was the best chance he 
had had, and he racked his mind des- 
perately for a conversational gambit 
casual enough not to startle her, yet 
not so commonplace as to preclude the 
possibility of their getting somewhere. 
It was no good — he couldn’t think of 
a word. And, of course, after the first 
half minute or so, it was too late to say 
“Good morning,” or anything like that. 


RESENTLY Max Weber came out 

on the stage and began a sort of 
vaudeville specialty of his which, to 
Wallace’s disgust, Jepson had allowed 
him to interpolate. After a minufe or 
two of it, Amber spoke. - 

“T hate that slob,” she said. 

She hadn’t looked around at young 
Ayres as she said it; but there was 
no one else who could haye heard. 

He swallowed twice; then: “I don’t 





find him very amusing myself.” 

“He’s as funny as a hearse,” said | 
Amber, and lapsed into silence. 

From then on, through the ten | 
minutes or so that she sat there beside | 
him, the silence had a different quality. | 
By some mysterious process of inter- | 
penetration, he felt that they were 
getting better acquainted all the time, | 
just sitting there. When she got up | 


“Do you go to Milwaukee with us?” 

He had thought of going to Mil- 
waukee, and only last night had defi- 
nitely decided against it. But he told 
her he thought without doubt he should | 
go to Milwaukee with the company. 

When he turned back to take his 
seat, he saw Jimmy Wallace sitting 
alone three or four rows back. Jimmy 
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. This comprehensive revision, upon which $250,000 was expended, was necessitated by 
Words as well asthe FACTS Progress of Science, the Growth of Industry, the Study of Philology and by the Addition 
for which words stand, be- of Thousands of New Words from Foreign Languages—not only from Europe but from 


sides 55,090 Proper Names— Asia and Africa. 


REVISED, CORRECTED 
and ENLARGED 


E CENTURY DICTIONARY, first published in 

1889-91, was the first really complete dictionary 

of the whole English language that had ever been 
made, and it was also the first exhaustive dictionary of 
words that was also a cyclopedia of facts. It was then 
acknowledged to be the only really adequate dictionary 
and cyclopedia of our language—and it was America’s 
greatest literary enterprise. 

Dictionaries had previously been issued in one vol- 
ume, because it was supposed that the public would pay 
only a few dollars for such a book; so to keep down the 
expense of production it had to be made in one volume. 
A dictionary built on such a plan was necessarily ab- 
breviated—it could not do full justice to the English 
language. 

THE CENTURY, however, was built without regard 
to expense, the object being to define and explain in a 
series of volumes, all the words that have ever been 
used—to include everything—not only the common 
words of literature and the arts, with word histories, 
synonyms, etc., but all technical, scientific, trade and 
slang terms, together with all essential information, as 


A DICTIONARY OF WORDS—A CYCLOPEDIA OF FACTS 

Not merely as a dictionary of words is THE NEW 1914 CENTURY 
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unlike any other work, THE CENTURY is both a Word-Book and a Fact- 
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cyclopedia of universal knowledge. 
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accordance with the most recent research and experience. THE CEN- 
TURY is therefore up-to-date in its definitions of all the words in the 
language, and also in its explanations of the facts for which words stand. 
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PRINTED ON INDIA PAPER 


THE NEW 1914 CENTURY appears in a new and most attractive form 
—printed on the same strong but opaque India paper that has done so much 
to popularize The Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Edition. THE CENTURY 
has hitherto been printed on thick paper, and in this form the ponderous 
volumes were difficult to hold and therefore difficult to refer to. Its one great 


drawback has been its extraordinary bulk and weight. 


Note The Enormous Saving in Weight 
What the use of India paper for this new edition has done to make 
THE CENTURY more attractive and therefore more useful is best illus- 


trated by the fact that 


TWO VOLUMES of the old edition printed on thick 
paper Weigh Almost 16 Ibs. 


20 Per Cent New Matter Is The Publishers’ Estimate 
For The Contents of This 1914 Edition 


well as illustrations, associated with these words and 
terms. 

This early edition of THE CENTURY defined and 
explained in this unique manner more than 120,000 
English words not in other works. But the world has 
moved since THE CENTURY first appeared. Neu 
sciences have been created; invention has been remark 
ably fertile; investigation has made prodigious stride 
in all directions; exploration has opened up new lands: 
and old countries have come under modern influences 
The language used by the English-speaking peoples ha 
grown in volume; the study of philology has given u 
new etymologies, new senses. 

New words have been invented by experts to describe 
new ideas, new processes, new appliances, new theories 
The older sciences have yielded a crop of new words, the 
arts have contributed thousands, while the many radical 
changes which have affected our practical every-day life 
within 20 years have also helped to swell the vocabulary 

There have now been added to THE CENTURY more 
than 100,000 new words, as the result of an intellectual! 
activity not surpassed by any other age of equal length 
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Pin 12 monthly payments of $3.00, $3.75, $4.50 or $5.25. We do not include the Atlas volume, because the world 
wide war will necessitate many changes in the maps. 
The reason for this sweeping cut in the price is this: We made a very favorable contract with The Century Co., as the 
wished to place THE CENTURY in the hands of as many as possible of our 75,000 Britannica subscribers. We then decided 


to offer the work, also at greatly reduced prices, to the general public. Owing to the present stagnation in the book trade, 
to go back on the stage, she asked him: | ¥¢ secured very low figures for the manufacturing. We guaranteed large orders to printers and binders, because we knew the public would buy a 
good book in large quantities even in war time, provided it is sold at a low price. 






If you know The Century and wish to order a set, 
use this form. 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO., 
120 West 32nd Sireet, New York McC. May 15 
Please reserve for mea set of THE CENTURY 
DICTIONARY AND CYCLOPEDIA, printed on 
India paper. Send me an order form and full par- 
ticulars of the bindings. 
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In this attractive new form, The Century (11 vols. 
bound as six) occupies only 10 inches of shelf, as 


onyms; 55,000 Proper Names; 10,000 illus- 
trations; 42 full-page plates (16 in color); 
every page and every line of the latest 1914 edition 
as published by The Century Co. 


If you wish further information about The Century, 
use this form. 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO 
120 West 32nd Sireet, New York 
Please send specimen pages and specimen illu 
trations of THE CENTURY, together with an 
account of the work—without any obligati 
the part of “he inquirer. 
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patted the seat beside him, and 
young Ayres, with a reluctance which 
it took him a minute or two to account 
for, acted on the invitation. 

“Getting the siren doped out, are 


' you?” Jimmy wanted to know. 


Avres knew that his reply, “We 
barely exchanged a dozen words,” was 
disingenuous. But he justified it by 
explaining to himself that he didn't 
want his observations of Amber vitiated 
by Jimmy's prejudice. 


be five-o'clock train for Mil- 
waukee, the next Monday after- 
noon, carried a special coach for the 
company. The management and the 
more important of the principals bought 
seats in the parlor-car; but the chorus, 
the orchestra, the director, the carpen- 
ter, the electrician, and the property- 
man, together with a_ sprinkling of 
minor male principals, spread them- 
selves out comfortably in the coach. 

Most of the men smoked. Three 
or four little groups of men and girls 
settled themselves to poker. Most of 
the girls who weren't playing, or looking 
on, read magazines or took naps. 

But Amber Lyston did none of these 
things. She declined numerous — in- 
vitations from the poker players to 
“sit in.” and so pointedly discouraged 
the intention of Big Dave, the pianist, 
to have what he would have called 
“friendly doings” with her, that she 
finally frustrated it. So he joined 
the gallery of one of the poker games. 

“That's Lyston’s 
got this morning,” he observed. “She's 
a festive object to talk to, is she not? 
Yes, she is not.” 

“Tt isn't like her to carry .a hang- 
over,” remarked one of the girls. “I've 
seen her stewed a thousand times, but 
never with any katzenjammer the next 
day. And me with my head ringing 
like a fire-bell!” 

“It isn’t booze this time,” another 
of the girls affirmed. “She's been hav- 
ing a row with her friend — that Archi- 
bald de Montmorency.” 

This was not the name of the gentie- 
man in question, but it identified him 
with the little audience. 

“She's always having rows with him.” 

“Not like this,” insisted the oiher. 
“T hear she’s walked out on him.” 

“More likely he’s tied a can to her,” 
said Big Dave. “She's been getting 
gay with that tango teacher down at 
Steve's, and her Archibald’s got wise.” 

“And she’s been telling you all about 
it, I suppose.” 

“You're a wise little Jerry, all right, 
Dave,” the other girl went on. “But 
you want to listen and get this. Lys- 
ton never got a can tied to her yet. 
When there's any canning to do, she 
does it. I'll open for ten cents.” 

The subject of this conversation had 
overheard most of it. But she sat 
slackly in her seat, neither reading 
nor taking a nap nor giving attention 
to the gossip across the aisle — just 
waiting for the next thing to happen. 
Generally, when Amber. Lyston waited 
in just this quiescent state, something 
did happen. This time, surely enough, 
at the end of fifteen minutes or so, it did. 

Fifteen minutes was the lapse of 
time required to convince Spencer 
Ayres that the parlor-car on this trip 
to Milwaukee was a barren, unpromising 
place for the prospector after truth. 
So he went forward to the coach ahead, 
squeezed past a poker game, and paused 
presently beside a girl with amber- 
colored hair and a rose-leaf face. Her 
bare hands lay limp in her lap, her pale 
mouth looked a little slack, and the 
outlines of her eyes were blurred a trifle. 

She glanced up at him, and moved 
one hand enough to invite him to take 
the vacant seat beside hr. And he, 
stammering out a “May 1?” took it. 
Then the girl released a long sigh. The 
next thing had begun to happen. 


some hang-over 


If an omniscient eye had _ been | 


turned on Amber as she made the little 
gesture that invited Spencer Ayres to 
sit down beside her—an eye that | 
could see clear down into the ganglion | 
of instincts, impulses, and _ desires 
which a careless person might speak of 
as her soul, an eye that could see the | 
pictures photographed upon her mem- | 
ory of the last two weeks and run them 
over as one runs over a reel of cinema 
film -—an eye enjoying such an ad- 
vantage, I say, must have twinkled with 
ironic amusement. 

For the past month or so, the man 
who has been referred to as Archi- 
bald de Montmorency had been grow- 
ing unsatisfactory — growling when he 
should have purred; talking morosely 
about the war and something he called 
a panic, when he ought to have been 
entertaining; becoming, in the middle 
stages of intoxication, quarrelsome and 
suspicious instead of affectionate — and 
there was no valid ground for his sus- 
picions, either: the tango teacher, to 
be sure, was no myth, but Amber really 
cared nothing about him. And Amber, 
who couldn't bear to have her fur 


couple of admonitory scratches, packed 
up and gone back to work in her natural ! 
element, the chorus. 

The man, in a rage of his Own, had 
gone away too, and so didn’t discover 
for several days that Amber had fled. 
When he looked her up to see how the 
medicine of his absence had worked, 
and found that it hadn't worked at all, 
it naturally became immensely desirable 
to him to get her back. 

He found her the Sunday night before 
the departure for Milwaukee, and man- 
aged, under a pretext, to get into one 
of the two tiny rooms that constituted 
what she called her apartment. And, 
after trying to scold her and forgive her, 
and finding that these tactics wouldn't 
work, he got out a revolver, with the 
announced intention of killing her. 
Probably, for a while, both of them 
thought he would. She did, anyway, 
and begged for her life, promising to 
love him again as she had really loved 
him all along. This wasn’t acting — 
Amber never could act at all. For 
just the moment, she meant it. 

But then, having convinced him, 
a reaction seized her, and she snatched 
the revolver from his slack hand, threw 
it out the window, and ordered him 
to be gone. He became very repentant 
after that, and professed the most slav- 
ish adoration for her, but without alter- 
ing at all the terms of her ultimatum. 
So that finally, in tears, he said that 
he would go now, but that, once outside 
her house, he would go around under her 
window, find the revolver, and shoot 
himself with it — a course she earnestly 
urged him to follow to the last detail. 

He did go, and presently she heard 
the shot. Whereupon she threw herself 
upon the couch, sobbing tempestuously. 
But finally she stole downstairs, 
let herself out the back door, and, 
shuddering with horror, made her way 
to the scene of the supposed suicide — 
only to find that there was nobody 
there. She went up to bed, where she 
slept the untroubled sleep of a child. 


SOMEBODY had told her that the call 
next day was for the two-o'clock 
train instead of for the five-o’clock, and 
she packed and made ready for her de- 
parture to Milwaukee before this bit 
of information was corrected, with the 
result that she found herself with three 
idle hours upon her hands in the after- 
noon. So she went to a ‘‘movie.”’ 
The play she stumbled upon was a 
feature production of “The Chris- 
tian.” And, in her own vernacular, 
she ate it alive. It satisfied her, | 
just as her frenetic sobbing the night 
before, over the man who was supposed 
to have shot himself outside her win- | 
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Packer No. 8 
Hears from a 
Pipe-Lover 


To insure the complete satisfaction of every 
smoker of Edgeworth tobacco and as part of 
the guarantee that goes with every package a 
small slip is packed into every large size tin or 
humidor package of Edgeworth. This slip 
urges a return of the tobacco if it is not satis- 
factory and bears a number that identifies the 
packer. 

Here is, in part, what one smoker had to say 
when he read his slip: 


Packer No. 8, 
c/o Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Sir, Madam or Miss:—I have just dug down to the 
bottom of a one pound can of “ Bdgeworth ” evidently 
packed by you, and I found the enclosed notice; wherein 
your boss asks me to notify them in case I found any 
irregularity in the box in which the notice was packed, 
As I found no irregularity and as they asked for nothing 
more I thought I would tell you what else I found: e. xg. 
“ The Best Bunch of tobacco I ever smoked.” A friend, 
(I was going to say a true friend, but then I reserve that 
expression for my old * dudeen " exclusively) gave me 
this pound box of “ Edgeworth ’’—hence this letter, and 
now it's me for more, as the last smoke was as good as the 


: first, just as moist and held the same quality and flavor 
rubbed the wrong way, had, after a j - 


you can tell your “ boss” that there was no irregu- 
larity—no, it was all regular—yes, a regular find. 
Yours in a decent smoke, 
A.J. M. 
a 

Not every man is as fortunate as Mr. A. J. M. 
He was lucky enough to have a friend who in- 
troduced him to Edge- 
worth by presenting 
him with a full pound. 

There's no need fcr 
you to wait until some 
acquaintance yields to 
an inspiration and 
gives you a package of 
Edgeworth to judge. 

You can get it from 
us by asking for it. 
Just put yourself in 
a receptive frame of 
mind, say to yourself, 
“Well, since it costs 
nothing, I will give this 
Edgeworth a trial,” 
then send us a postcard 
with your name and your dealer's name on it. 

We will promptly send you a package of 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed Smoking Tobacco, 
free. Whether you will like it or not remains 
to be seen, but you should see some of the glad 
letters we get from men who have found 
Edgeworth just what they wanted. 

Don't you think it’s always worth while to 
try out a pipe tobacco? 

Edgeworth is made from the finest tobacco 
that grows on the ground, and it comes in two 
forms, Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed, and is 





on sale practically everywhere. 


The retail price of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
is 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for large tin, and 
$1.00 in handsome humidor packages. Edge- 
worth Plug Slice is lic, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
Mailed prepaid where no dealer can supply. A 
sample of Ready-Rubbed is free if you mention 
your dealer's name. If you love good pipe 
tobacco, you will really favor us by asking for 
this sample. 

Write to Larus & Brother Co., 33 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was estab- 
lished in 1877, and besides Edgeworth makes 
several other brands of smoking tobacco, in- 
cluding the well known Qboid—granulated plug 

a great fe vorite with smokers for many years. 
To Retail Tobacco Merchants—lf your job- 
ber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & Bro. 
Co. will gladly send you a one or two dozen 
carton, of any size of the Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed, by prepaid parcel post at same price 
you would pay jobber. 
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Millions of dollars were 
ecently awarded in a 
suit for infringement upon 
Ansco patent rights , estab- 
lishing Ansco Film legally 
as the original film. 
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No. 3A Folding Ansco. 
Pictures, 34 x 5% in. 
Prices, $20, $22.50, $25 
and $27.50, depending 
upon equipment. 





NY one who can push a but- 
ton can get just as good 
results with an Ansco Camera, by 
following directions, as the man 
who takes pictures for a living. 
Prove it yourself. 


Load an Ansco Camera with 
Ansco Film—the court-decreed 
original film—develop the film 
with Ansco chemicals; make your 
prints on Cyko, the prize-winning 
paper; the result will be a perfect 
picture of professional quality. 


The exact radius finder is most 
important. Your dealer will dem- 
onstrate it to you. Catalog show- 
ing models from $2 

to $55 from him or 

us, free upon request. ~ on 
Write us for speci- As 
men picture taken 
with model you con- 2a 
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finish, door casings, work and shingles to the 
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today 
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| Ayres’ 


| sounded fishy. 


dow, had satisfied her. She identified 
herself with Glory Quayle, and wal- 
lowed in répentance at the knees of 
an austere ascetic who, while he re- 
sisted her unregenerate wiles and con- 
demned her transgressions, yet loved 
her passionately all the same. 

But, though she found no difficulty 
in identifying herself with Glory, she 
was, for a while, stumped to find in her 
circle an equivalent to the priest. 

Suddenly she thought of the only 
man she knew who had never called 
her “Girlie”: Jimmy Wallace’s friend 
— what was his name? Spencer Ayres. 

Now that you know the prelimin- 
aries, perhaps, seeing her sitting there, 


| at the end of twenty-four hours during 


which she had faced death, passion- 
ately lamented a lover whom she had 
sent to his end, and experienced the 
religious ecstasy of conversion from 
sin, perhaps you will smile too, and for- 
give me the story without which I felt 
you could not appreciate the situation. 

Her sigh, as I said, was of pure con- 
tentment. But her instinct told her 
that it sounded pathetic, and pathos 
was her cue, just as it had been Glory’s. 

He looked around at her with concern. 

“You must be dreadfully tired,” he 
said. “It must be a pretty hard life, 
when all’s considered.” 

“It’s a dog’s life,” she replied. 

Then, after a pause, a little raggedly 
and with averted face, she added: 

“But it isn’t work that makes it like 
that. I wouldn’t mind work —Id 
work my hands off if I could just —” 

And one of her exquisitely manicured 
hands slipped limply off her lap and 
lay unguarded on the seat between them. 

It wasn’t acting. Quite sincerely 
she wished just then that she were a 
poor but honest working-girl. And, feel- 
ing the pathos of this, she wanted the 
man beside her to comfort her a little. 

The mere knowledge that her hand 
was there on the car-seat beside him 
was playing the very devil with young 
Ayres. He locked his jaw to keep his 
teeth from chattering. That was why 
| he looked so stern. 

“There are such a lot of smug, stupid 
brutes in the world,” he managed to say. 

The words didn’t mean much of any- 
thing, but they reeked with feeling, 
and once more they gave Amber her cue. 

“You said something then,” she an- 
swered wearily. “‘Brutes’ is right. 
Always ready to misunderstand a girl, 
spread a lot of dirt about her. Any- 
body thinks they’ve got a right to insult 
a girl like me. As soon as they see her 
wearing anything new, they begin to 
ask who her friend is that paid for it.” 

There was an uncorrupted corner of 
mind which registered the ob- 
servation that this outburst of Amber’s 
If only he could get her to 
see that she needn’t lie and protest! Once 
she understood his point of view, she 
would, he hoped, confide in him with- 
out fear — give him the truth he sought 
and make him her friend. Inspired with 
this laudable purpose, he set about ex- 
plaining a point of view which he held, 
he told her, in common with liberal- 
minded persons all over the world. 

In the first place, every person’s 
morals, if not wholly determined, were 
at least strongly modified by the eco- 
nomic stratum in which he lived, the 
economic pressures to which he was sub- 
jected. The delusions that the capital- 
ist class sought to impose upon the 
world, in the guise of an abstract, 
heaven-inspired, invariable morality, 
were merely the particular set of de- 
lusions that were of the greatest eco- 
nomic advantage to that class. 

It was plain, then, that for a working- 
girl to reject the great delusion, refuse 
to permit herself to be exploited by the 
capitalist class, and contrive, instead, 

tolive parasitically upon individual mem- 
bers-ef that exploiting class, was a sign, 
not of depravity, but of intelligence. 
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In other words, a girl who refused to 
work her hands off in some frightfully 
underpaid industry — a girl who took a 
rich lover instead, or even a succession 
of them, and compelled them to sup- 
port her as they supported their own 
women — had nothing whatever to be 
ashamed of. 

It was a speech that Bella or any of 
her friends would have yawned over 
and perhaps have replied to that they 
had read “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” 
a long time ago. But it didn’t have 
that effect on Amber. 

She had listened complacently enough 
to his preliminaries, just as she would 
have listened to a recitation in Sans 
krit. But his use of the word 
“lover” shocked her into incredulous 
attention. That word, among people 
of her sort, is absolutely taboo. With 
the red burning hotter and hotter in 
her cheeks, and her frosty blue eyes wide 
open, she stared at him speechless while 
he completed the utterance of that ut- 
terly abominable idea. 

When it was finished, young Ayres, 
in his innocence, had done what never 
had been done before. He had gen- 
uinely shocked Amber Lyston! 

She had, one might say, a speaking 
acquaintance with ‘about every sort of 
baseness the dregs of humanity are ad- 
dicted to. She could laugh with un- 
forced hilarity at stories that would 
have made Queen Elizabeth blush. 
But that any one could be wicked 
enough to attack goodness as such, 
could be basely cynical enough to de- 
clare that the persecuted heroine of 
melodrama is a fool for her pains, 
opened an abyss that she started back 
from in perfectly honest horror. 

So, when young Ayres turned around 
to look at her, he saw, to his bewilder- 
ment, the flame of an unfeigned anger 
in the rose-leaf face, and tears gath- 
ering in the wide blue eyes. All she 
said was, “My Gawd!”" 

The really essential thing about 
young Ayres was that he was a gentle- 
man. He set about repairing his ap- 
palling blunder with contrite conviction. 
He had not the faintest misgiving 
as to where the blunder was. The only 
thing that could cause a girl to be 
shocked like that over his comparatively 
innocuous speech was an innocence as 
flowerlike as her face. All the rest of 
it, the rings, the expensive clothes, the 
stories Jimmy Wallace had told him, 
must be accounted for somehow — he 
didn’t know how, and he didn’t much 
care — without putting a stain upon 
or marring the perfect bloom of that. 

So, mastering his consternation as 
best he could, very gently, very sweetly, 
he made his apologies. 

If you have really understood Amber, 
it will be superfluous to tell you that 
she did not, in the first place, reason 
out what the conviction must have been 
that led to his sudden change of atti- 
tude. She never said to herself, “He 
thinks I’m innocent.”’ She simply be- 
came, for the time being, as innocent 
as he thought her. She went on crying 
for a while, but gradually she allowed 
herself to be comforted, and before 
they got into Milwaukee he was the 
best, the only true pal she had ever had. 


HEN young Ayres came in upon 
Bella three or four days before she 
expected him back from Milwaukee, and 
one look at him told her that he was a 
radically changed man, she devoted her 
whole attention at first to seeing that 
he had his tea the way he liked it, and 
that he was comfortably disposed in a 
chair he fancied. She managed two or 
three casual questions in order to avoid 
seeming tactful. Then she waited. 
It was along in his second cigarette 
that he said, with a smile new to her: 
“You must have been laughing at me, 
too — smiling, anyway, all along.” 
She reached out and patted his hand. 
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For MAY 


The birds are singing, baby calls, 
and your eyes open on a world of 
light, purity and cheer. It ts a lily- 
white room, created by the use of Vit- 


ralite, the Long-Life White Enamel. 


ITRALITE is used in 

the little homes nestling 

under the trees, and in 
the big mansions on the Ave- 
nue, because it combines 
richness and economy, beauty 
and durability. 


Vitralite is truly the Long- 
Life White Enamel. It will 
not mar, crack, peel nor turn 
yellow,-whether used inside 
or outside, on wood, metal 
or plaster, and withstands re- 
peated washing. 


There are 


Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Products 


for every purpose 


But there is one that stands out 
pre-eminently, perhaps because it 
must withstand such rigorous prac- 
. : - 667499 
tical tests daily, and that is *6l 
Floor Varnish. ‘‘61’’ is heel-proof, 
mar-proof and water-proof. It is 
easy to apply and hard to wear out. 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products 
has akways been their strongest guarantee. 
Our established policy is full satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects, 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere. 


Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
69 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 
11 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Send for Sample Panels and interest- 
ing book on Intertor Decoration. Be 
sure to mention whether you are inter- 
ested in Vitralite or ‘‘Ol’’ or both. 
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Can These Things Be Replaced ? 


HE arm-chair, where perhaps you sit as you read this maga- 
zine—how comfortably it conforms to the curve of your 
How often you have thought of its welcoming arms as 
a haven at the end of a hard day—and 




















the side-board that has beea in the family for more than You can safeguard them as well as all the other home 
one generation. You can remember how you had to stand treasures made priceless by association—if you build your 
on tip-toe to reach the sugar bow] on its shelf—and house of Natco Hollow Tile— Fireproof; damp -proof; 
the old secretary in the corner. vermin-proof; age-proof; warmer in Winter; cooler in 

Old friends, these. Summer. 
Could they ever be replaced? The house built of Natco throughout—walls, partitions, 
Is there any insurance in the floors and roof—is constructed rapidly and economically. _ Its 
world that could cover them in cost of maintenance ‘is low; it is durable and interior fire risks 

Neate Sato The case of destruction by fire? are absolutely controlled. 
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Natco Hollow Tile is precisely the same material—the same Company’s product—that has been 
used in the construction of the greatest fireproof buildings in the world. The twenty years’ 
experience of this Company has developed a perfect form of Fireproof Construction. ‘*Natco” 
stamped on every tile. 


Investigate this modern form of construction before you decide upon your building specifications. 
A line will bring you our new 32-page hand-book, ‘‘Fireproof Houses.” Contains photographs of 
typical Natco residences, large and small. An invaluable guide to the prospective builder. Maz/ed 
anywhere for 10 cents (in stamps or coin). Write today. Address Dept. C. 
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BANKING 

BY MAIL at 
A 

Fite INTEREST 


Sie), Beis 


ASSETS OVER 3 “iL 


All over the World people are endors- 
ing our plan of Banking by Mail; it»brings 
this bank—the Oldest and Largest Trust 
Company in Ohio—right into your 
home, affording you unquestioned safety 
as well as convenience and satisfaction at 
all times. 

You receive 4 per cent interest, com- 
pounded semi-annually, which yields you 
a one-third greater income than 3%. 

Why not send TODAY for our free 
Booklet “D” telling all about our plan 
and why Banking by Mail has proven so 
satisfactory. 


| «CITIZENS 


SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
xo SURPLUS 62M 
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rug Addictio 
and Alcoholism 


are now treated safely, rapidly and 
with definite results by the Towns 
method. For fourteen years the 
Charles B. Towns Hospital of New 
York has treated thousands of 
habitues with the full approval and 
co-operation of their physicians, who 
comprise the most eminent men of 
the profession. 


Charles B. Towns, who is in personal row of 
the hospital, is the author of the Boylan Bill, 
which regulates the sale of narcotics in New 
York state, as well as of numerous articles in 
the Century and other magazines, copies of 
which will be sent on request. 


There is but one fee. There are no 
extras of any kind. Rooms en 
suite for those who desire them. 
Comfortable quarters for persons of 
moderate means. Absolute privacy 
insured. The patient may have the 
attendance of his own physician, if he 
so desires. 


Send for descriptice literature. 


The Towns Hospital 


292-293 Central Park West 
New York City 





















F YOUR TASTE IS FASTIDIOUS, and 
the pleasure and satisfaction of using and 
serving only the best are the prime factors 

in your scheme of getting the most out of life— 
in creature comfort, you cannot leave WHITE 


HOUSE COFFEE out of your calculations. 
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Packed only in 1, 2, and 3 Ib. sealed tin cans, this 
superb coffee, always identified by its name and the 
representation of the White House, at Washington, on 
its label, suits when other Coffees disappoint. 
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| her ‘friend’ —I saw 


“There’s a difference,” she said. 
“We smile over things we like — things 
we, perhaps, a little bit envy. In that 
way I have smiled — yes.” 

Whereupon, after a long breath and 
the prefatory observation that she was 
a dear, he told her the whole story. 

“Of course, the rest of the company — 
chorus, principals, everybody — they 
didn’t smile. They laughed — all but 
those two nice little ingénues. They 
were rather horrified, I think. But the 
rest all laughed, as of course they were 
entitled to. Balzac himself would have 
laughed at the spectacle of a young, 
opinionated, very superior sort of ass 
—oh, I know! — like me coming to 
study those people and write the truth 
about them, and then being such a fool. 
And I suppose the girl must have laughed, 
too — must have been laughing all the 
while. And yet, even now ‘a 

“Isn't it possible — I mean, are you 
quite sure that she really is — what 
you thought her at the last?” 





T wasn’t an unnatural question, be- 

cause he had not gone far into detail 
concerning his disillusionment. 

“Oh, there’s no doubt about that,” 
he said. “The man they speak of as 
them together, 
you know — was of a type,that would 
make it clear, if nothing else had: a 
satyr, with a kind of contented leer, 
when I saw him, that —— 

“They'd quarreled, it seems, back 
here in Chicago. It was because of 
that she joined the chorus. But he fol- 
lowed her, finally, and they — made it 
up. And, of course, Wallace knew what 
he was talking about when he warned 
me in the beginning. Only —— 

“Well, I suppose the only logical 
thing, the obvious thing, to think is 
that she was laughing all the time as 
hard as the others. It’s natural to 
suppose that that’s what she was doing 
all through those four days when I was 
in 

He becies off short, but seemed to 
want to go on, and Bella prompted him: 
“Tn love with her?” 

His face winced. “They’ve given 
that word a bad taste,” he explained; 
“but, as you mean it, yes.” 

He waited a minute; then went on, 
leaning suddenly forward in his chair: 

““And yet — and yet, I can’t believe 
that — that she was laughing all the 
while — even now.” 


His own ear told him how much the | 


ragged edge of pain in his voice must 


have revealed, and the quick response | 
in his pretty cousin’s face confirmed it. | 


He dropped back, and added, with the 
smile she was getting accustomed to: 

“Yes, it went as deep as that. There 
has to be some one, somewhere, whom I 
needn’t pretend before.” 

Bella studied a tea-cup. 

“It isn’t,” she began, “‘it isn’t always 
the logical, obvious things that are 
best worth believing, is it? And if 
you have an — instinct that tells you 
to believe something else— What 
does it tell you to believe?” 

He took his time about answering. 

“Why, I'd like to think,” he said 
at last, “that during those four days 
she really was just what she seemed to 
me. I suppose she couldn’t stand it 
for any longer than that. And if that’s 
true — what I like to think — why, she’s 
welcome to laugh now, if she likes.” 

And this time, when he smiled, Bella 
frankly dried her eyes. 

The practical suggestion came to her 
that he had got out of his adventure 
precisely what he had set out to get — 
a little. anyhow, of the “real dope.”” Per- 
haps, later, she would point this out; 
not — decidedly not — to-day, but in 
a fortnight or a month, as the progress 
of his recovery seemed to indicate. In 
the meantime: 

“You're staying to dinner with us, 
of course,” she said. 
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RUBBER HEELS, 


Protect you aoe slipping, and 
es your step the by 5 buoyant 
vo of the trained athlete. 
You get more than 


safety for your 
when you buy Cat's 


“I'm more afraid of a slip- 

sidewalk than of a pair 

Pf fying spikes. So | wear 

Ct s Paw Rubber Heels with 
the Foster Friction Plug.” 


Md fore 


OU get comfort — the extra quality 
of rubber gives greater resiliency— 
makes your step as easy as the 

cat's own. 


You get durability—the Foster Friction 
plug not only prevents slipping, but makes 
them wear longer, because the plug is put 
where the jar and wear comes—gives that 
crisp little click to your step which keeps 
you out of the “gum 
shoe” class. 


And there are no holes to 
track mud and dirt— yet they 
cost no more than the ordi- 
nary kinds—50c. attached— 
all dealers— black and tan. 

Get a pair of Cat's — 
Heels today. They will 
you daily dividends of satista od 


tion all summer. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 











Do you have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especiz ally 
valuable to policemen, mo 
tormen, conductors, Geer 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached of your dealer — 
or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 50c. and outline of 
your heel. 
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THE 
INVESTOR WHO 
NEVER WORRIES 


“All my energy. my time, and 
brain power have to go into my 
business. It is a big business, and I 
drive itat topspeed.Somyinvest- 
ments must leave me free from 
all worry, care and attention. 


“Some people speak of ‘business 
mens investments as the kind 
that are tinged with speculation. 
W rong! A business man’s in- 
vestments ought to leave his mind 
free to devote itself solely to his 
business. Safety, a good i income, 
and freedom from care —~ these 
are my requirements. I dont 
want to watch the quotations in 
the financial pages and worry 
every time the stock exchange 
has a fluriy and values fall off. 


“| used todothat until I learned 
better. But now | follow the 
policy that has commended itself 
to many business men. | invest 
my money in first mortgage real 
estate 6% bonds. They never 
decline or fluctuate in price — 
under war conditions or -any 
other for a real estate mort- 
ee or mortgage bond is natur- 
al ly a non- luctuating invest- 
ment. They are safe — 1914 
conditions again proved their 
safety. hey mature seria y. 
s0 one can select the year when 
his money will be paid back. 
And they yield 6%. 
Experienced investors are learn- 
ing by renewed experience the 
advantages of non-fluctuating 
investments, such as sound First 
ortgage 6% Real Estate 
Bonds, secured by the best i im- 
Pr roved, income-producing, well 
ocated city property,in denom- 


inationsof $1000, $500and$100. 


Our service as Investment 
Bankers is at your disposal, 
based onan experience of thirty- 
three years without loss to any 
of our clients. White for the 
Straus Investors Magazine, and 


for Booklet No. 550-E. 
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Your Money and How to Make It Earn 


HERE is only one way 
to become a large in- 
vestor, and that is to 


start as a small one. But starting 
right as a small investor means 
answering the questions how, what, 


when, who? In other words, the owner 
of a few hundred dollars in spare cash 
does not know by what means to take 
the first step. Consequently he or she 
far too often buys worthless “ get-rich- 
quick” shares, pieces of paper based on 
false representations or outright fraud 
forlorn hopes from the start. 
It may be well, therefore, to 
phasize the fact that recently the ma- 
chinery for distributing small amounts 


em- 


of sound securities has been notably 
extended and widely recognized and 


adopted in the great financial centers. 
It is the more creditable to our financial 
institutions that such should be the 
case, because there were many obstacles 
in the way. In France the peasants 
buy a few francs’ worth of government 


bonds, and securities are scattered 
among many millions of people. But 
foreign securities are largely —litho- 


eraphed instead of engraved, as in this 
country. It is easy to copy and forge 
a French bond. Enormous forgeries 
ure common in France and Belgium. 
In this country the Stock Exchange 
requires the most painstaking engrav- 
ing, and forgeries are practically nil. 

It costs an American corporation 
fifteen cents every time it issues a certi- 
ficate of stock, if it complies with Stock 
Exchange regulations. Thus the cost 
of reducing sound securities to the small 
denominations that obtain in France 
seems prohibitive. Perhaps, in time, 
ingenuity will surmount this difficulty. 

The movement to bring good bonds 
and stocks to the people may be 
classified under three heads: 

1. Hundred-dollar bonds. 

2. Odd lots. 

3. Partial-payment plan. 

Hundred-dollar bonds are 
thing to readers of McC.Lure’s. 


not a new 


In the 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Hints for the Small Investor 


September, 1914, issue there was pub- 
lished an extensive list of these bonds, 
and that list, together with the descrip- 
tive article that went with it, has been 
reprinted in a booklet, “Your Money 
and How to Make It Earn,” which is 
available to readers of this magazine. 

But many new bond issues in hun- 
dred-dollar amounts have been created 
since last September. The idea has 
been taken up more and more by our 
greatest corporations. At last even the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, a 
that, like the Rothschilds, deals 

solely with governments and 
corporate bodies as great as govern- 
ments, has underwritten an issue of 
bonds for no less than $100,000,000, ob- 
tainable in $500 and $100 pieces, as 
well 2s in larger amounts. These are 
the New York Central convertible de- 
benture 6s; and probably, before this 
article becomes printed matter, every 
investment banker and broker will have 
these New York Central 65 for sale. 

By odd lots, brokers mean less than 
one hundred shares of stocks. The unit 
of trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change is one hundred shares, although 
brokers may buy and sell any greater or 
less amount. But-one hundred shares 
is the usual amount that is bought and 
sold; it is the understood amount unless 
otherwise specified, and odd lots until 
recently were rarely printed on the 
ticker tape. 

But this does not mean that one, two, 
three, or any number of shares can not 
be bought readily enough. Indeed, at 
present between 25 and 30 per cent of 
all Stock Exchange business is in odd 
lots. The investor who buys an odd lot 
often has to pay 1-8 of 1 per cent more 
than if he bought one hundred shares. 
Also, brokers will not buy one share and 
charge you 12!% cents commission, the 
regular rate on one hundred shares. 
The minimum charge is usually $1.25. 


he use 
almost 


But, understanding these two 
facts,— that the price for 
two or three shares may run 
1-8 of 1 per cent above that for one 
hundred shares, and that the broker 
will charge a commission of $1.25 for a 
few shares as compared with $12.50 for 
100 sharés,— thére Js no reason why a 
man in Panama, Manila, Alaska, Man- 
churia, or anywhere else should not 
order one, two, or three shares of high- 
grade stock from any broker on the 
Stock Exchange. 

Indeed, the number of brokers’ who 
specialize in this business is constantly 
increasing. Do not think for a moment 
that the broker does you a favor 
when he buys two or three shares for 
made accord- 


you. His charges are 
ingly, he is glad to have the business, 
and even the largest firms are seeking it. 


The Partial-Payment Plan 


I have received many inquiries from 
readers about the partial-payment 
plan of buying stocks, and have often 
rather discouraged the idea because the 
correspondents seemed in danger of 
misunderstanding it. But it is an ex- 
cellent scheme, if the participant fully 
realizes that buying stocks or bonds on 
the partial-payment plan is exactly the 
same in essence as buying anything on 
instalments. The object of buying 
stocks on the old margin plan was to 
make more profits with less investment. 
A margin buyer receives all the profits, 
even if he has paid only ten per 
cent of the total price. But he also 
takes all the risks. That is, if the price 
of the stock goes down he must put 
up more margin or lose the original 


deposit. Now, in theory, the partial- 
payment plan is exactly the same 
thing, but worked out more scientifi- 


cally and therefore in practice safer. 

The ordinary margin transaction con- 
sists of the customer putting up 10 or 
15 per cent (in some cases much 
less, in others more) of the par value of 





MecClure’s Financial Service 


A Service for Which No Charge Will be Made 


A comprehensive Financial Booklet will be sent free to McCiure 
readers who write to the Financial Department for general infor- 
and investment subjects. 
edited by Mr. Albert W. Atwood, and answers most of the questions 
reader asks from time to time. 


mation about financial, insurance, 


the average 
subjects it takes up and answers are these: 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
Hew to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
Lists of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 

Lists of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on Margin 


Cash 


Money 


Among the practical 


The Partial-Payment Plan 
Investments Readily Convertible into 


How Big Investors Place Their Funds 

How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care for Securities and Prevent 
Their Loss and Destruction 

How to Figure the Real Return on Your 


It is 


general needs. 


Bureau 


A Special Service with a Nominal Fee of Two Dollars 


Since the Financial and Insurance Department was started, readers 
of McCvure’s in constantly increasing numbers have presented their 
personal problems of investment. 
ence gained in studying these problems, Mr. Atwood has edited the 
new McCuvre Financial Booklet, which is designed to meet all 
Owing to the constantly increasing pressure upon 


As a result of his wide experi- 


his time in investigating specific securities and carrying on a personal 


correspondence with readers, it has been found necessary to make 
a nominal charge of two dollars for furnishing service beyond that 


contained in the Financial Booklet. 


First Principles of Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of the War 








All inquiries will receive Mr. Atwood’s personal attention; but under 
no circumstances can McC.ure’s MaGazine or Mr. Atwood personally 
be of assistance in raising capital for even deserving enterprises. 
Address all communications to 


Albert W. Atwood, Financial Editor, 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
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the loss-paying ability of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company was put to 
the supreme test of paying losses amounting to Ten Million Dollars. 
Even though the local office of the company, with its records, had been 
swept away, the task of adjusting and paying claims was immediately 
taken up. The Hartford’s indebtedness to 6,000 policy-holders was 
promptly paid—100 cents on the dollar. 


Never before had fire insurance undergone such a test. No fire insur- ; 
ance company ever paid so vast a sum in a single year to restore what 
the flames destroyed. For more than a century the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has met every honest obligation fairly and promptly. 


This record is worth remembering when you renew your policy or 
take out new insurance. There is a Hartford agent near you whose 


name we will be glad to send. 





4 


The 

/ Hartford 

Fire . 
Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 

WA Gentlemen: 

Send me “Fire Insurance and 
4 Fire Prevention,”” your booklet 
suggesling ways of preventing fires 


Name..... aren 
ee noe hb 







Nobody wants a fire. We have a 7 


booklet that tells how to prevent it. 
Send for a free copy. Use the 
coupon. 
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Be Ready for Peace 


The man who knows what’s hap- 
pening in the business world now 
will be best prepared to profit by 
improved conditions. 


Babson’s Reports keep you re- 
liably informed. 


Eliminate worry. Cease depending on rumors 
or luck. Work in accordance with a definite 
policy based on fundamental statistics. 


For particulars—which will be sent 
gratis—address Dept. M54 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Engineering Offices, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organization of its Character in U, S. 








the stock. But in the part-payment 
plan the customer puts up anywhere 
+from $10 to $50 — according as the 
price of the stock varies from $30 to 
$200 — as an initial deposit, and then 
pays $5 a month in addition until the 
stock is paid for. In the case of $100 
bonds the initial deposit is $10. This 
plan differs from the ordinary margin 
operation in two respects. First, the 
protection is greater because of the 
steadily increasing margin; and, second, 
the motive is usually investment, where- 


speculation is the purpose. 

Incentive for saving is provided by 
the partial-payment plan. A very con- 
siderable degree of safety is afforded by 
the fact that the broker so works out 
and arranges the payments from cus- 
tomers that, according to past perform- 
ances of the stock market, the margin is 
at all times likely to prove ample. But | 
the investor must distinctly understand 
that in a very bad stock market the | 
broker would have the right to demand | 
payments additional to those originally 
provided for; ana hat, in case of the 

| failure of a broker, a part-paid investor 
is only a general creditor and can not 
| lay his hands on specific securities. 

Stocks and bonds do not, in law or 
practice, pass into the hands of buyers 
unless fully paid for. There is always a 
certain element of risk in buying any- 
thing on instalments. Securities fully 
paid for pass into the actual physical 
possession of the buyer. Securities 
bought on margin, no matter how large 
the margin is, may and usually de go, 
along with those of hundreds of other 
persons, into the vault of a bank as 


as in the ordinary margin operation | 





security for a loan. 
But the partial-payment plan is being | 
adopted by more and more firms. Re- | 
cently it was taken up by one of the | 
greatest brokerage firms in the Street, 
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| Free Booklet D-5 on “ Partial Payments” 
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right on the ground” and have been N. ¥. Stock Exchange 
for 31 years Write for our Booklet from one share up, pay 

I vd liet of offerings ing for them in con 
Large and emall amounts. venient monthly instal 


2 “house of twelve partners.” Indeed, 
| there are very few brokers who will not 
gladly arrange to encourage investment | 
by purchasing small lots of stock on a | 
scientific part-payment plan. The day | 
of the big plunger is passing, and the 
small investor is coming into his own. 


A fter-Math 


N the October, 1914, issue of Mc- | us 
Ciure’s MAGAZINE appeared a brief | 
question and answer relative to one of 
the many stock promotions of one H. L. 
Barber, of Chicago. This person had 
been operating for many years, and is 
said to have had a filing-case containing 
100,000 ** prospects,” the largest “ sucker 
list’ in the country. He is said to have 
| taken in more than $10,000,000. To 
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works while you sleep or go about other 
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compelled him to say that the United States 
| Gold Corporation was a sound, substantial 
| enterprise, 
| who is in a position to take an interest in it. 


}no answer to our charges, unless the 


put the case mildly, his customers have 
not received excessively large dividends. 
Barber was, to speak plainly, notori- 
ous: . In view of these facts, our brief 
description of his activities was mild. 

Naturally, considering Barber’s police 
record (he had been arrested twice on 
charges of fraudulent use of the mails, | 
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imperial Sanitary Floo# 


Put on Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron | 


It is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form 
over old or new wood, iron, concrete, or other solid fou 
tion—Laid ¥% to 4 in. thick—Does not crack, peel or 
come loose from the foundation. 

It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, non- 
slippery surface, practically a seamless tile—No crack, 
crevice or joint for the accumulation of grease, dirt 
or moisture—lIs noiseless and does not fatigue. 
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tor Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, |” 
Garage, Restaurant, Theater, Hotel, Office Building. 
Railroad Station, Hospital—all places where a beautiful, | 
substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 

Your choice of several practical colors a 

Full information and sample FREE on request 

IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY, 15 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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German — French — English — Italian —Spacish 
or any other language learned quickly a 4 
easily by the Cortina Methed AT HOME 
with DISK CORTINA-RECOKDS. Wrire 


Cortina Academy of Langua-es 
1257 Meees Ridg. 
1600 Broadway 
Cor, 48th St., New Tork 








being acquitted once and convicted on | 
| the other occasion), he could not with 
good ‘grace answer our little article di- | 
rectly, either by writing to the maga- | 
zine or to the editor of this department. 
But he did circulate among his clients an | 


| 





BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities, Pleasant work, short hours, sl! 

holidays off, yearly vacation with pay, ese salary. Learn ot 
. — oe a months, Bate 
RG. ALOORY 

AMERIC PAN SCHOOL Or P BANKING, 

106 MecLene Bullding, C otumbus, Ohio 











incoherent circular in reference to“money 
trust hirelings,” this circular containing | 


following sentence be considered as such: 


If he [Mr. Atwood] were acting for the in- 
| terest of McCure’s readers, he would have 
secured a report on the United States Gold 
| Corporation [the concern in question] 
through either Dun or Bradst and he 
would have then had full information and 
would have had information that would have 


worthy the support of any one 





A number of .years ago Barber was 
exposed by .Mr. jo hn Grant Dater, one 
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If you don’t know who our dealer is, write us for his name and address 
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OPEN THE 9 A. M. DOOR TO FREEDOM 


) THE 9-POUND FRANTZ PREMIER MAKES POSSIBLE THE 9 A, M. WORK-DAY 

































West of Rockies . .. 


Dominion of Canada 


YRANDMOTHER’S clock ticked off the hours of a never- 

J ending work-day. You have replaced’the candles of 
grandmother’s time with electric lights.. Then, why not 
replace the old crude way of sweeping’ and ‘dusting with a 
modern electric Frantz Premier of your own? 


By the simple expedient of attaching your genuine 


‘25 Prats [remior 


to any electric light socket, and lightly guiding it with one hand, 
all the dust and dirt disappears. It isn’t work—it’s a pleasure. 





Without requiring a single attachment, this sturdy dirt devourer thor- 
oughly cleans rugs, carpets, floors, stairs—goes under and around: heavy 
furniture-—into all nooks and corners, and leaves the home fresh, clean and 
immaculate. Nota particle of dust or dirt can escape. The extreme light 
weight ‘of the Frantz Premier makes it simple and) easy to handle. The 
especially designed and trouble-proof motor requires no attention beyond 
an occasional dro p of oil 

With a Frantz Premier in your home you become a house manager. 
You ceasé¢ to be a drudge, shut in by hours of toil. You accomplish more in 
less time, without work or worry, and gain leisure hours. You do away 
with dreaded house-cleaning days by removing their cause. 

On sale by dependable furniture and department stores, and in electric 
specialty shops, everywhere. 

Any Frantz Premier dealer will gladly demonstrate the efficiency of this wonderful 
labor-saving device in your home—on your own rugs- —without obligating you te buy. 
Call up your dealer today, and you can stop worrying about Spring house-cleaning. 


If you den’t know the name of your dealer, write us. 


For thoroughly cleaning draperies, mattresses, upholstery, clothes, walls, radiators, etc., 


we have special attachments, per set $7.50. 

















The Frantz Premier Company 
CLEVELAND, U.S. A. 


Principal Canadian Headquarters 
THE PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER CO., LTD., Toronto, Ontario 
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of the most courageous showers-up of 
fraudulent schemes this country has 
ever known; and at that time, as later, 
Barber’s only answer was to accuse the 
magazine for which Mr. Dater then 
wrote as being a tool of the money 
trust. 

As for securing a report on Barber's 
promotions from Dun or Bradstreet, I 
fail to see what good that would have 
done anybody, in view of the fact that: 

Only a few days after Barber's violent 
attack upon McCCLURE’S MAGAZINE was 
sent broadcast, namely, on December 31, 
1014 —the selfsame Barber was again 
indicted’ by the United States Grand Jury 
in Chicago, charged with fraudulent use 
f the mails. On the. same day Barber 
was arrested, and furnished bail of 
$10,000. The matter is now pending in 
the United States District Court for trial. 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 


N answer to several inquiries, it may 

be said that there is ne one book — 
or two, for that matter — that furnishes 
information “all about stocks and 
bonds.” To acquire . this- knowledge 
would require years of reading and ac- 
tual experience. There are many finan- 
cial books; ‘but most of those that are 
at all thorough cover only special phases 
of the subject. Perhaps the best -way 
to begin is to read Sereno S. Pratt's 
“Work of Wall Street” (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York) for an understanding of 
the markets for securities. This should 
be followed by any one of several books 
on corporation financing, and, finally, 
by: more spécialized works on bonds 
and stocks. 

In reply to inquiries as to a good 
book on bonds, it may be said that 
Chamberlain's ‘Principles of .,Bond In- 
vestment”’ (Henry Holt .& Co., New 
York) is by far the most complete. «It 
is a reference book with detailed 
information about all the types of 
bonds, but does not describe specific 
securities. 


Many of our advertisers issue helpful 
booklets which they will send you 
upon request. We have listed them as 
follows: 


Sheldon, Morgan & Company, 42 Broad- 
way, New York, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, explain their plan of selling 
one or more shares ‘of stock, or bonds for 
cash or on small monthly payments in their 
free booklet, D-5, on partiai payments. 


Six per cent real estate first mortgages 
are issued (in denominations of $100, $500, 
and $1,000) by S. W. Straus & Company, 
Straus Building, Chicago, Illinois, and New 
York. Write for the Straus Investor's 
Magazine and for Booklet. No. 550-E. 


The Pioneer’ Trust & Savings Bank, 17 
Pioneer Street, Basin, Wyoming, pays 6 
per cent on deposits. Their free booklet 
tells how, and they will be glad to send it on 
request. 


Investors may buy one or more shares 
of stock or bonds outright, or on anat- 
tractive paftial-payment plan, from Beyer 
& Company, 24 A'Stone Street, New York. 
Send for a free copy of “$100 Bond 
News.” 


If. you are interested in investing in 6 
per cent farm mortgages, E. J. Lander & 
Company, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
will be glad to send their free booklet “T”’ 
and list of ‘offerings of mortgages in large and 
small amounts. 


The Citizens’ Savings & Trust Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, pay 4 per cent compound 
interest. on deposits. 
Booklet “D” 
ing by mail. 


Aurelius Swanson Co., 41 State National 
Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla., offer 
to send on request a free booklet describing 
their 7 per cent first mortgages. 


The Babson Service furnishes its sub- 
scribers with reports and weekly charts 
which help them to anticipate sharp changes 
in commodity and labor prices. Particulars 
will be sent gratis. Address the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Dept. M-54, Wel- 
lesley, Massachusetts. 





What happened in foregoing instalments of “K” 





SIDNEY PAGE, living with her 
widowed mother on “the Street,” 
persuades her to rent a room in their 
house. It is taken by K. Le Moyne, 
a*man of about thirty, who works. as 
an under clerk for the gas company, 
but whose bearing and speech unmis- 
takably signify breeding and authority. 
Sidney decides to become a nurse, and, 
through Dr. Fd Wilson, whose brother 
Max is a brilliant surgeon at the hospi- 
tal, is accepted as a probationer. ‘To 
the discomfiture of Joe Drummond, a 
young suitor whom she has refused, she 
becomes a hero-worshiper of Dr. Max. 
The surgeon, however, is interested in 
a flirtation with one of his nurses, Car- 
lotta Harrison, who has determined 
to marry him, and who soon becomes 
passionately jealous of Sidney. Sid- 
ney, absorbed in her work, is uncon- 
scious alike of this enmity, 
fact that K. is in love with her — a feel- 
ing which he fights against for reasons 
that soon become apparent. He has 
avoided a meeting with Dr. Max. 
But one night this becomes inevitable, 
and Dr. Max recognizes in K. a man 
who a few years before was regarded 
as the foremost young surgeon in the 
profession, the author of the celebrated 
“Edwardes operation,” but who had 
suddenly and mysteriously. dropped 
out of sight. K. explains that he aban- 
doned his career owing to a series of 
inexplicable failures, resulting each 
time in the loss of a patient. In the 
meantime, Sidney’s friend, Christine, 
has married Palmer Howe, a rather 
“fast’’ young man, and the two come 
to live in the Page house. Howe keeps 
up his old habits after his marriage, 


and of the’ 


and one night on a “joy ride” has a 
bad upset, in which Johnny Rosenfeld, 
who has been running Howe’s car, is 
seriously injured. Sidney is assigned 
to the surgical ward with Carlotta 
Harrison, and Johnny Rosenfeld becomes 
one of her patients. 
on getting Sidney out of the hospital, 
changes the labels on Johnny’s medi- 
cine, so that Sidney will give him the 
wrong bottle. When K., who has hur- 
ried to the hospital with Johnny’s 
mother, realizes‘that the responsibility 
for the mistake rests on Sidney, he 
comes forward with a new treatment, 
and saves Johnny’s life. Sidney is 
suspended for thirty days; but, as the 
hospital authorities feel some doubt 
as to her blame‘in the matter, the affair 
does her no serious injury. Sidney, 
on her return to the hospital, has some 
training in the operating-room, under 


‘the eyes of Dr. Max, who is rapidly 


falling in love with her... One day she 
overhears two nurses gossiping about 
Dr. Max and Carlotta, and spends 
some wretched ‘hours in consequence. 
When Dr. Max proposes to her, a few 
weeks later, she tells him what she has 
overheard. But he finally convinces her 
that. the incident has been closed and 
she accepts his proposal, Going home the 
same afternoon, she finds there only the 
maid, who tells her that K. and Christine 
have gone for a walk. Sidney’s Aunt 
Harriet, coming in later, finds her weep- 
ing, and is at a loss.when Sidney tells 
her she is engaged to Max and very 
happy. When I. comes home, Sidney 
is waiting on the steps to tell*him the 
news of her engagement. Though sorely 
tried, K. hides his feeling gallantly. 
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Get Some Union Suits 
Now For Comfort 


“Porosknit” Summer underwear that you 
can look through must be comfort-_ || 
able. As to fit, quality, durability, 
we ‘guarantee your satisfaction un- 
conditionally. 

This Label on Every Garment 


Chalmers 


REG. U5. 
. 














Write for Handsome Book ..f All Styles 


For Men Any Style For Boys 
Oc Shirts and Drawers 

5 per garment 25c 

For Men For Boys 


Union Suit 
+1.00 Any St 50c 
Chalmers “Porosknit” - nion Suits fit 
freely—cut right. Healthful comfort 
at moderate cost. Ask the leading 
merchants. 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
12 Bridge Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


ilso Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed 


Union Suiis, Fall and Winter Weight 
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Don’t Throw iRinen Y our Worn Tires 
For over three years European motorists have been W ‘ 
getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of their tires by e Ship on Approval | “te aisa 
half-soling "’ them with Steel Studded Treads, jae t as) 6 Shipped on approval without a cent deposit, expre 
we half-sole our shoes when the original sole gets thin. - prepakl, and we allow you to be the judge TI 
In eight months over 20,000 American motorists have Steel Studded Treads do uble the life of your tires ar 
followed their example and are saving $50.00 to #200.00 are sold under a signed guarantee for 5,00 
8 year in tire expense —and what is just as important they without puncture, no matter how old or worn y 
entirely eliminate the constant dread of punctures, rim present tires may be Applied in your own garage 
cutting and blowouts. It's like taking a 5,000-mile 30 minutes. 


tire vacation! : S | Di t 
N M Sh . Idi With Durable Treads pecia iscoun given in new ter 
o ore ing you can stop dead on tory on first shi pme nt direct from factory A post 
wet asphalt, mud and wet leaves! Far more effective will bring booklet ‘10,000 Miles on One Set of Tires 
than chains, which cut wp your tires, and they're always sample and copy of written guarantee and our spe 
on your car—ready for any emergency. discount offer Don't wait—-write today. 
COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CoO., 
- 115 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. 355 Goetz Bidg.. W. Austin Ave., Chicago, ill. 605 White House Bidg., New York 
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ms Puys This Visible Fire Protection Pians 
OliverTypewriter Forest Maps 
N. thing Down— Free Trial. Less Planting 
ge . Shipped o 
Sopeon _ vou, want to ep Shade Tree Work 
Seni us a mont mil for fa- . 
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—and this is the Mark 
on the Lamps that light 
the Exposition 


MAZDA 


“Not the name of a thing but the mark of a Service” 









You have long recognized in that word MAZDA 
etched upon a lamp the Mark of that far-reach- 
ing scientific Service organized to investigate the 
problems of better lighting and to supply new 
ideas, new methods and new materials to the 
manufacturers of MAZDA lamps. 


But here at the Panama-Pacific Exposition you 
will find a MAZDA exhibit that will give you 
a tangible idea of what MAZDA Service does 
and is— how, by its service to the lamp 
makers, it steadily brings more light into 
your home at less cost —and why the 
Exposition chose the MAZDA 

Lamp for its illumination. 


m3) GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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The Conquest of America 


[Continued from page 12} 
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T.n feet into the ground these pro- 
je tiles would bury themselves before 
exploding, and then — well, no army 
could stand against them. 

On May 22 General Wood was driven 
back to his original line of defenses from 
Fort Totten to Valley Stream, where he 
now prepared to make a last stand to 
save Brooklyn, which stretched behind 
him with its peaceful spires and its 
miles of comfortable homes. Here the 
Americans were safe from the hideous 
pounding of the German fleet, and, al- 
though their losses in five days amounted 
to more thansix thousand, these had been 
replaced by reinforcements of militia 
from the West and South. There was 
still hope, especially as the Germans, 
once they advanced beyond Westbury 
and its famous polo fields, would come 
within range of the heavy mortars of 
Fort Totten and Fort Hamilton, which 
carried thirteen miles. 


HAT night the German commander, 

General von Hindenburg, under a 
flag of truce. called upon the Americans 
to surrender in order to save the Borough 
of Brooklyn from destruction. 

General Wood refused this demand; 
and on May 23, at dawn, under cover 
of his heavy siege-guns, von Hindenburg 
threw forward his veterans in terrific 
massed attack, striking simultaneously 
at three points with three army divi- 
sions — one in a drive to the right to+ 
ward Fort Totten, one in a drive to the 
left toward Fort Hamilton, and one 
in a drive straight ahead against Gen- 
eral Wood's center and the heart of 


Brooklyn. 
All day the battle raged — the 
battle of - Brooklyn — with house-to- 


house fighting and repeated bayonet 
charges. And at night the invaders, 
outnumbering the Americans five to 
one, were everywhere victorious. The 
defender’s lines broke first at Valley 
Stream, where the Germans, led by the 
famous Black Hussars, flung themselves 
ferociously with cold steel upon the 
militiamen and put them to flight. By 
sundown the Uhlans were galloping, 
unopposed, along Ocean Parkway from 
Coney Island and down the broad sweep 
of Bedford Avenue. 

At midnight von Hindenburg, stand- 
ing on the steps of the Borough Hall, 
with the Kaiser's youngest son at 
his elbow, declared Brooklyn a German 
municipality. 

The square in front of Borough Hall 
and the adjoining streets were filled 
with men and women and children 
who paid no attention at all to the pic- 
turesque group around the old German 
commander. They were the last strag- 
glers in the great procession of evacua- 
tion. Their eyes were on the roads to 
New York: on the great bridges, on 
the ferries, on the entrances to the tun- 
nels — on any avenue of escape to the 
other shore of the East River. All 
day and all night, while the battle raged 
in Flushing and the country to the east 
and north of Brooklyn, the populace 
had been silently leaving the city. 
Once, at midday, Palmer and I caught 
a glimpse of this strange, sad panorama 
that will remain vividly in my mind 
is long as I live. 

The three great bridges, stretching 
iwcross the river like three great black 
slits, were literally packed with people 
— fathers, mothers, little children, all 
on foot; and from our height they seemed 
to make the almost imperceptible prog- 
ress of ants. A man told me afterward 
that it took him just seven hours and 
thirty-eight minutes to cross the Brook- 
lyn Bridge with his wife and their 


three children, all under eight years 
of age. Here and there a surface car 
or a limousine had smuggled its way into 
the throng, occupying space that the 
frightened thousands were fighting for, 
and moving only as the crowd moved. 
Other swarms hovered about the en- 
trances to the tunnels and stormed the 
ferry-boats at their slips. Every craft 
in the harbor carried its load. The | 
Pennsylvania and Erie ferries from the 
other side of Manhattan, the Staten | 
Island boats, the Coney Island and | 
other excursion steamers, struggled | 
through the press of sea traffic, their | 
capacity limited only to the amount | 
of floor-space necessary for masses of | 
standing humanity. Three of these 
vessels sank of their own weight under 
our very eyes. Whole regiments of 
people crossed on the great sea-rafts that 
are used to ferry the freight and pas- 
senger trains around the city. Once I 








thought I saw J. P. Morgan’s famous | 


steam yacht, the Corsair. Here and 
there, hardly discernible among the 
larger craft, were the small boats,— 
life-boats, canoes, anything and every- 
thing that would float,—each bearing 


one precious family to a precarious | 


safety on Manhattan Island. 
Meantime, Fort Totten and Fort 
Hamilton were taken from the rear by 
overwhelming forces, and their mortars 
were used to silence the guns of Fort 
Schuyler and Fort Wadsworth. Finally, 
after the last civilian had crossed 
the bridges, General Wood withdrew 
his forces in good order under cover of 
a rear-guard action between the Uhlans 
and the colored cavalry, and marched’| 
them in three divisions across the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, the Williamsburg Bridge, 
and the Queensborough Bridge, leaving | 
Brooklyn in flames behind him. Then, 
facing inexorable necessity, he ordered 
his engineers to blow up these three 
beautiful bridges that had cost hundreds | 
of millions, and to flood the subways 
between Brooklyn and Manhattan. It | 
was as if the vast steel structure of 
Brooklyn Bridge had been a thing of | 
lace. In shreds it fell, a torn, tragically 
wrecked piece of magnificence. 


N May 24 the situation of New 

York City was seen to be desper- 
ate, and most of the newspapers, even 
those that had clamored for resistance 
and boasted of American valor and re- 
sourcefulness, now admitted that the 
metropolis must submit to a German 
occupation. 

Even the women among the public 
officials and political leaders were now 
inclined to a policy of non-resistance. 
General Wood was urged to surrender 
the city and avoid the horrars of bom- 
bardment; but the commander replied 
that his first duty was to defend the 
territory of the United States, and that 
every day he could keep the enemy 
isolated on Long Island was a day 
gained for the permanent defenses 
that were organizing all over the 
country. 

It was vital, too, that the immense 
stores of gold and specie in the vaults 
of the Federal Reserve and other great 
New York banks should be safely 
transported to Chicago. 

All day and all night, automobile 
trucks, operated under orders from Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, loaded with mil- 
lions and millions of gold, passed 
unprotected and almost unheeded 
through the crowded section between 
Wall Street and the Grand Central 
Station. The people stared at them 
dumbly. They knew what was going 








One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that 


‘one-fourth of the 9,000,000 tele- 


- | phones in the Bell System are rural. 


In the days when the telephone 
was merely a “city convenience,” the 
farms of the country were so many 
separated units, far removed from 
the centers of population, and iso- 
lated by distance and lack of facil- 


ities for communication. 


But, as the telephone reached out 
beyond cities and towns, it com- 
pletely transformed farm life. It 
created new rural neighborhoods 
here, there and everywhere. 


Stretching to the farthest corners 


‘of the states, it brought the re- 


motest villages and isolated places 
into direct contact with the larger 
communities. 


Today, the American farmer en- 
joys the same facilities for instant, 


One Policy 





One System 





Neighborizing the Farmer 


direct communication as the city 
dweller. Though distances be- 
tween farms are reckoned in miles 
as the crow flies, the telephone 
brings every one as close as next 
door. Though it be half a day's 
journey to the village, the farmer 
is but a telephone call away. 


Aside from its neighborhood 
value, the telephone keeps the 
farmer in touch with the city and 
abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always re- 
cognized rural telephone develop- 
ment as an essential factor of Uni- 
versal Service. It has co-operated 
with the farmer to achieve this aim. 


The result is that the Bell System 


reaches more places than there aré 
post offices and includes as many 
rural telephones as there are tele- 
phones of all kinds in Great Britain, 
France and Germany combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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The Woods Beckon You 


Vast heaps of wets and health and rest are stored in wouded waterw ay s for you 

oa withthe igs back that boyhood appetite—and the water's al 

to thrill you wit thelr jerks and darts. What you need to tap this pleasure-trove is an ‘‘Old Town Canoe.”"’ 

It’s made in the Maine woods, of seasoned cedar, by seasoned workmen. Nearly 

every knowing guide and trapper owns an 

4000 canoes ready—$30 up. Write for deaier’s name and Catalog 
of canoe views. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 475 Fourth Stud 


The bracing air of the 


ve with sly, stubborn old fellows 


“Old Town ’’—you should own 







Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 

























*RANGHR® Di +t ns get rae Logeo and 
. —_ ——— opers ying. 
Extrao 


TeEme on 8 sample te introduce the new “RANGER.” 
TIRES, equi! sundries and everything In the bicycle 
HALF USUAL PRICES. Auto. and Motorcycle Supplies. 


30 Days FREE TRIAL 
prepaid on the new 1915 
at once and get our 


velo! in our rt} price offers. You cannot 
afford to 1 without ut gettins our latest propo- 
ibs RITE 


BOYS, be tt Ry AGENT” and make big money 
taking orders for bicycles and supplies. Get our imamat 








MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. W-32 Chicago 


Money In Boat Livery! 


uantity. Need no boat 
check, crack or 
rot. phaptntely safe. Every boat has 
water-tigh smpartments, so cannot sink 
20 different designs Demonstrater Agents 
Wanted in Every Community. Write TODAY 
for FREE filuetrated Cata'og ar Aa ee 
¥ chien Ptee! Boat ( 108 Rolie ev 


Can ship in any q 
house. Never leak, rust, 
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Buy Loaded Shells 


FUNWENTY years ago the 
of men who 
shotguns loaded 
shells. The sale 


shells’’ was very 


majority 
used 
their own 
of “loaded 
small. 
Today 
verse d. 


conditions are re- 
The loading com- 
they are called, 
average field or 
trap shooter loaded shells 
superior to those he can load 
The high standard 
maintained 


panies 


as 


furnish the 


himself. 
of workmanship 
by these companies guaran- 
tees the quality of any stand- 
ard make of shell. 

When buying loaded shells the 
two important things to consider 
are: first, the name of the maker 
and loader; second, the name of 
the powder with which the shells 
are loaded. Ask for your favorite 
brand of shells and specify 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


Your dealer will supply you. 
Infallible may be obtained in all 
standard makes of shells. The 
name appears on the top wad. 
Look for it when buying. 

Infallible Smokeless Shotgun 
Powder is uniform in quality and 
helps make your shooting uni- 
form. Itis water-proof, weather- 
proof, and age-proof. Has un- 
usually light recoil, gives even 
patterns and high-velocity. 

The next time you buy shells 
ask for Infallible. Yours forthe 
asking —two interesting book- 
lets, **Trapshooting’’ treats of 
this delightful sport from the 
viewpoint of the beginner and 
of the veteran. ‘‘Hercules Sport- 
ing Powders”’ is of interest to 
everyone who owns a rifle, shot- 
gun or revolver, Write today. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1 W. lith Street 
Wilmington, Del. 
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| stone 


|on. They knew they could have a for- 


tune by reaching out their hands. 
But at this moment, with their eternities 
in their eyes, they had no thought of 
gold. Hour after hour the work went 
on. Finally, subway trains and street 
cars were pressed into service as treas- 
ure-carriers. 

By night, $800,000,000 had started 
West. 

The next morning Chicago was the 
financial capital of America. 


T midnight General Wood gave final 
orders for resistance to the last gun 
and the last man; and, when the Ger- 
man general again sent officers with a 
flag of truce demanding the surrender 
of Manhattan Island, Wood's reply 
was a firm refusal. He tried, how- 
ever, to gain time in negotiations; and 
a few hours later I accompanied a 
delegation of American staff officers 
with counter-proposals across the East 
River in a launch. I can see von 
Hindenburg now, in his high boots 
and military coat, as he received the 
Americans at the foot of the shattered 
pier of the Brooklyn Bridge. 

“Then you refuse to surrender? 
You think you can fight?” he asked. 

At which the ranking American officer, 
stung by his arrogance, declared that 
they certainly did think they could 
fight, and would prove it. 

“Ah! So!” said von Hindenburg, 
and he glanced at a gun crew which was 
loading a half-ton projectile into an 11.1- 
inch siege-gun that stood on the pave- 
ment. “Which is the Woolworth 
Building?” he asked, pointing across 
the river. 

“The tallest one, Excellency — the 
one with the Gothic lines and gilded 
cornices,”’ replied one of his officers. 

““Ah, yes, of course. I recognize it 
from the pictures. It’s beautiful. Gen- 
tlemen,”—he addressed the Ameri- 
can officers,— “I am offering twenty- 
dollar gold pieces to this gun crew if 
they bring down that tower with a 
single shot. Now, then, careful! ... 

Ready!” ~~ 

We covered our ears as the shot re- 
sounded, and a moment later the most 
costly and graceful tower in the world 
seemed to stagger on its base. Then, 
as the thousand-pound shell, striking 
at the twenty-seventh story, exploded 
deep inside, clouds of yellow smoke 
poured out through the crumbling walls, 
and the huge length of twenty-four 
stories above the jagged wound swayed 
slowly toward the east, and fell as one 
piece, flinging its thousands of tons of 
and steel straight across the 
width of Broadway, and down upon the 


| grimy old Post-Office Building opposite. 


| over New York City. 


“Sehr gut!”’ nodded von Hindenburg. 
“It's amusing to see them fall. Sup- 
pose we try another? What's that one 
to the left?” — 

“The Singer Building, Excellency,” 
answered the officer. 

“Good! Are you ready?” 

Then the tragedy was repeated, and 
six hundred more were added to the 
death toll, as the great tower crum- 
bled to earth. It rocked like a cradle 
after the first shell struck it, and peo- 
ple who a moment before had been 
quietly going about their duties were 
hurled from the pavements to eternity. 

“Now, gentlemen,” — von Hinden- 
burg turned again to the American 
officers with a tiger gleam in his eyes, 

“vou see what we have done with 
two shots to two of your tallest and 
finest buildings. At this time to- 
morrow, with God's help, we shall have 
a dozen guns along this bank of the 
river, ready for whatever may be neces- 
sary. And two of our Parsevals, carry- 
ing two tons of dynamite, will float 
I give you until 
twelve o'clock to-morrow to decide 
whether you will resist or capitulate. 


Y | At twelve o'clock we begin: firing.” 


Our instructions were to return at | 
once in the launch by the shortest route 
to the Battery, where automobiles 
were waiting to take us to General 
Wood's headquarters in the Metropoli- 
tan Tower. I can close my eyes to- 
day and see the desolate wastes of lower 
Manhattan as we whirled through the 
crpwded streets behind the crashing 
hoofs of a cavalry escort. The people 
knew who we were, where we had been, 
and they feared what our message 
might be. 

Broadway, of course, was impassable 
where the mass of red brick from the 
Singer Building filled the great cafion as 
if a glacier had spread over the region, 
or as if the lava from a man-made 
tna had filled this man-made valley 
that once was Broadway. The great 
Woolworth Building had flung itself 
headlong upon the roof of the old 
Post-Office Building, sweeping from its 
path what was once the most beauti- 
ful building in New York, the City Hall. 

Through the side streets we snatched 
our impressions of these unspeakable 
scenes. But the thing that stands out 
from all others is the sight that met our 
gaze along the Bowery, at what was 
Mulberry Bend, and in the densely 
populated regions around Grand and 
Houston streets. Into these crowded 
regions the evicted people of Brooklyn 
had poured. And into the homes. of 
those poor people, living in what ‘the: 
world calls slums, where you can walk 
for blocks without hearing a word in 
the English tongue — into the homes 
of these people Brooklyn’s two mil- 
lions had been absorbed. 

Men and women from all parts of 
Manhattan, the rich in their automo- 
biles, the poor on foot, bearing bundles 
of food, had come to help in the work 
of humanity. Babies separated from 
their mothers were gathered up promis- 
cuously. Every inhabitant of ths lower 
East Side was helping in the rescve 
work. Stores, with all their stock of 
goods thrown into the street, had been 
cleared to be used as temporary hos- 
pitals; and nurses and doctors from as 
far uptown as the J. Hood Wright Hos- 
pital were working over the patients in 
these temporary wards. 

The first test of civilian courage and 
steadfastness in the Great War had 
come to these imported Americans of 
New York’s despised East Side — and 
they had met the test. With the din 
of crashing skyscrapers still in their 
ears, and with German air-ships in the 
sky above them, they stood their 
ground and did their part. 

Above Fourteenth Street these scenes 
were repeated, though on a smaller 
scale. I learned afterward that every 
family in Manhattan below Forty- 
second Street averaged at least one 
Brooklyn family in its home. New 
York — for once — was hospitable. 


N Madison Square the people waited 

in silence as we approached the great 
white tower from which the Commander 
of the Army of the East, unmindful 
of the fate of the Woolworth and the 
Singer buildings, watched for further 
moves from the fortified shores of 
Brooklyn. Not a shout greeted our 
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arrival at the marble entrance facing tl e 
square, not even that murmur of expec- 
tancy which sweeps over a tense gather- 
ing. The town was too tired to artic- 
ulate. The people knew the answer 
of von Hindenburg. They had read 
it, as had all the world for miles around, 
in the cataclysm of the plunging towers. 

New York must surrender or perish! 

Searcely three blocks away, the 
Committee of Public Safety, num- 
bering one hundred, sat in agitated cour- 
cil at the Madison Square Garden, while 
enormous crowds, shouting and mur- 
muring, surged outside, where five hun- 
dred armed policemen tried vainly to 
quell the spirit of riot that was in the 





Dedicated to the 


Service of Mankind 


T helps mine the coal and 
the metals. It brings 
- renewed fertility to the 
soil. Itprepares the way for 
aqueducts. It digs the foun- 
dations of buildings. It af- 
fords healthful recreation. 
It is a mighty, though 
kindly, power which finds its 
greatest service in hearty 
sportand productive industry. 
It is called — 


HERCULES 
POWDER 


In.one form or another, 
from one end of the country 
to the other, it daily renders 
mankind lasting service. 

With the aid of Hercules 
Dynamite the mines of the 
West—from California to 
Alaska—give forth their 
precious ore. The great out- 
put of coal mines is made 
possible by Hercules Blast- 
ing and Permissible Powders. 
The farmer of Maine and the 
fruit-grower of Louisiana both 
thank Hercules Dynamite for 
better and more abundant 
crops. There are thousands 
of wholesome, ruddy-cheeked 
men and women, members of 
gun clubs—who value shells 
loaded with Hercules Sport- 
ing Powders for the recre- 


ation they have given them. 

What may Hercules Powder 
do for you? 

Wrife for two books! ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Cultivation,’’ written in 
a plain, understardable style, ex- 
plains how Hercules Dynamite 
will help you get bigger crops. 
‘*Trapshooting’’ is a profusely 
illustrated little book that will 
interest those who already know 
this delightful sport as well as 
those who have yet to enjoy its 
pleasures. 
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HERCULES POWDER CO, 


1 W. 11th Street 
Wilmington, Del. 
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J-M-Transite 
Asbestos Shingles 


Fire- and weather- 
proof, last forever. 
Highly artistic. 


J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing 


Weather-proof, fire- 
retardant, needs no 
coating. First cost 
only cost. 


J-M Asbestos 
















My twenty years experience in the 


roofing business has convinced me 


that you take no chances with roof- 


ing backed up by J-M Responsibility. 


jhe & Ggee 


Sussex, N. d. 


Hundreds of folks in the southern tier of New York 
State and over the line in northern New Jersey, know 
what John Myers stands for—and a lot of J-M Roofs up 
that way back him up, too! 


Your Roof Becomes Our Roof 


when you cover your building with J-M Roofing 
and register that roof with us. 


You may have a guarantee if you 
want one; but no “guarantee” ever 
printed assures your roofing satisfac- 
tion so well as the J-M way of doing 
business. 


Every foot of roofing we ever made 
was made not merely to sell but to 
serve. J-M Responsibility is not a 
policy. It is a principle. 


J-M Responsibility gives this roofing 


service because our branches cover 
the country and our representatives 
are everywhere. Bea J-M registered 
roof owner, and one of our men will 
take supervisory charge of your roof. 


J-M Asbestos Roofings never need 
painting and last for years practically 
without repairs. And they are not 
only weather-proof, they are also fire- 
retardant. Sparks and flying brands 
will not ignite them. 































Built-up Roofing 





J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories (under the direction of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters) 


Permanent, fire - 
resistant. Light- 
weight, smooth sur- 
faced, needs no 
paint. The im- 


perishable flat roof. If every J-M Roof owner will register his J-M ‘Roof with us, we will see that that roof 


gives him full roofing service. Tel! us what kind of building you have to roof, and we will 
give you our experience with roofs of that kind 


ROOFING 
Responsibility 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 


J-M Regal 
Ready Roofing 
“Rubber-Type” 
ready roofing for |i. 
general roofing pur- |i 

poses. 3 


J-M Roofings ~ | “ 
for Every Rs 
Requirement 
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EEE hopes that you will take advantage of the travel opportunity of 

Ss our generation and come to the California Expositions. 

| it 6She feels that the real object of your trip will be to visit the West 
itself, to see the beauties and the riches of the Pacific states. 

The interior country that you certainly will want to see ie the Inland Em- 
pire between the Cascade mountains and the Rockies—a territory as great 
in erea and far more beavtifal than the land that lies between the Potomac 
and the St. Lewrence, including all of Peansylvania, New York and New 
England 

Your visit to the Atlantic Coast in the summer time would be to those 
states end your trip to the Pacific Coast must es certainly include the Inland 
Empire, 

Your western trip probably will be made during the vacation months when 
regerd for summer comfort wil) natursity Keep. you to the sorth, and will 
cause you to plah «& trip into the pine clad beauties of the Summer Play- 
groved of America. 4 

For your conpenience Mise Spokane bas organized « porrigs 
answer your quéstions, to help you plan your route sod wf be] 
general help in your journey into 4 new land. 
Write for Travel Book C- . 
Teaver Seavice Bearav. 83 $3 $8 Sroxaxs. Wasnrxerow 
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Larcest plant of ite kind im the world. Orig Crib, Play-Pen, 
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Nurse Maid 
The safe, hygienic 
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and Winter Tours in INDIA. taney “oy 
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White enamel wood—silvered screens—sanitary 
mattress and springs. Wheels about easily on 
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air. Far into the night the discussion 
lasted. Overhead in -the purple-black 
sky floated the two Parsevals, ominous 
visitors, their search-lights playing over 
the helpless city that was to feel 
their wrath on the morrow ‘unless it 
yielded. 

Meantime, on the square platform 
within the great Moorish building, a 
hundred leading citizens of Manhattan, 
including the ablest and the richest 
and a few of the most radical, spoke 
their minds, while thousands of men 
and women, packed in the galleries 
and the aisles, listened heart-sick for 
some gleam of comfort. 

And there was none. 

As I cabled the London Times, the 
dominant notes in this assembly were 
shame and terror. Among the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety I recognized 
the following: 

J. P. Morgan, Jacob H. Schiff, John 
D. Rockefeller, Charles F. Murphy, 
Andrew Carnegie, Vincent Astor, Cardi- 
nal ‘Farley, Colonel Jacob Rup 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Paul M. War- 
burg, John Finley, Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, James E. Gaffney, Ida Tarbell, 
Norman Hapgood, William Randolph 
Hearst, Judge Whitman, Herman Rid- 
der, Frank A. Munsey, Henry Morgen- 
| thau, Elihu Root, Katherine Davis, 
John Wanamaker, Dr. Parkhurst, 
|Thomas A. Edison, Colonel George 
| Harvey, Douglas Robinson, John Hays 
_Hammond, Theodore Shonts, William 
| Dean Howells, Samuel Gompers, 
| August Belmont, Dr. Anna Howard 
| Shaw, the Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, 
| Judge E. H. Gary, Cornelius Vander- 
| bilt, and ex-Mayor Mitchel. 

Former President Wilson motored 
| over from Princeton, accompanied by 
| Professor McClellan, and was greeted 

with cheers. Ex-President Taft was 
| speaking at the time, advocating a dig- 
nified appeal to the Hague Tribunal for 
an adjudication of the matter according 
| to international law. Nearly all of 
the speakers favored non-resistance, so 
far as New York City was concerned. 
With scarcely a dissenting voice, the 
great financial and business interests 
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represented here demanded that New 
York City. capitulate immediately. 


Whereupon Theodore Roosevelt, who’ 
had just entered the Garden with his — 
uniform still smeared with Long Island ~ 


mud, sprang to his feet and cried out 


that he would rather see Manhattan — 


Island sunk in the Bay than disgraced 
by so cowardly a surrender. There 
was still hope, he declared. The East 
River was impassable fer the enemy. 
All shipping had been withdrawn from 
Brooklyn shores, and the German flect 


dared not enter the Ambrose Channel _ 
and the lower bay so long as the Sandy ~ 


Hook guns held oyt. 

“We are a great nation,” Roosevelt 
shouted, “full of courage and resource- 
fulness. Let us stand together against 
these invaders, as our forefathers stood 
at Lexington and Bunker Hill!” 


URING the cheers that followed 

this harangue, my attention was 
drawn to an agitated group on the plat- 
form, the central figure being Herman 
Ridder, recognized leader of the large 
German-American population of New 
York City that had remained staunchly 
loyal in the crisis. Presently a clamor 
from the crowd outside, sharper and 
fiercer than any that had preceded it, 
announced spme new and unexpected 
danger close at hand. 

White-faced, Mr. Ridder stepped to 
the edge of the platform and lifted his 
hand impressively. 

“Let me speak,” he said. “I must 
speak in justice to myself and to half a 
million German-Americans of this city, 
who are placed in a terrible position 
by news that I have just received. I 
wish to say that we are Americans 
first, not Germans! We are loyal to 
the city, loyal to this country, and what- 
ever happens here to-night ——” 

At this moment a tumult of shouts 
was heard at the Madison Avenue 
entrance, and above it a shrill purring ' 
sound that seemed to strike consternation | 
into an army officer who sat beside me. 

“My God!” he cried. “The ma- 
chine-guns! The Germans are in the 
streets!” 


EXT MONTH Mr. Langston describes the fate of New York, General 
von Kluck’s occupation of New England, and the fall of Boston. 





What happened in foregoing instalments of “'The Honey Bee” 





ILDA WILSON, buyer for the Hart- 
man Store of New York, finds her- 

self, after eight years of driving work, 
in Paris, on the edge of a nervous 
breakdown. While undecided whether 
to take the vacation her employer of- 
fers her, she accidentally makes the 
acquaintance of Adéle Rainey, a music- 
hall dancer, and Blink Moran, a middle- 
weight boxer. These two sweep her into 
a current of life fresh and new to her. 
She accepts her employer's offer of a 
vacation, and follows up her adventure 
by going to a prize-fight with Moran, 
who, she is surprised to find, is reticent, 
courteous, and dignified. He tells her 
about a sick baby. at his ‘hotel, whose 
mother, a ‘chorus girl, is in the hospital. 
On an impulse, Hilda decides to move 
in and take care of it. Together with 
Adéle and Moran, she fiurses the sick 
baby, and each day draws her more 
deeply into a queer, irregular relation- 
ship with these people. Moran’s per- 
sonal attractiveness) and his e¥ident 


| liking for her take hold of Hilda’s 


imagination; at the same’ time, this 
new interest wakens memories of an 
old. unhappy love affair with Harris 
Doreyn, who had once been her em- 
ployer. These memories take on a dis- 
turbing character when she receives 
a letter from Doreyn, forwarded from 
New York, asking: for an interview. 
| She decides not to answer the letter, 
atid throws herself into her friend- 





ship with Moran, who has made her a 
proposal of marriage. A match has 
been arranged between Moran and Car- 
pentier, and Hilda lets Moran take her 
to the fight. Moran breaks his hand in 
the ninth round and loses the fight. In 
the cab on the way home, Hilda defi- 
nitely decides that she can not marry him. 
On reaching Hilda’s hotel, they discover 
that Adéle, feeling herself a burden to 
them, has yielded to the persuasion of 
her former dancing partner, Will Har- 
per, and has gone off with him. They 
follow her and bring her back. Hilda 
succeeds in persuading Blink that 
Adéle would make him a good wife, and 
the two become engaged. Hilda is very 
anxious to adopt the baby, and Blink 
and Adéle go to the baby’s mother to get 
her consent. While they are gone Hilda 
receives an extraordinary letter from 
Doreyn. The letter is written from 
London, where, Doreyn explains, he 
has gone in search of Hilda, following 
a bfeak with his wife. During a long 
illness, however, he has concluded. to 
return to America without seeing Hilda, 
but he begs her to send a line to his 
steamer. In the meantime Adéle and 
Blink return from the hospital with ‘the 
news that the baby’s mother will not 
hear of Hilda adopting it, and_ the 
next morning she comes and takes the 
baby away. After a day and a night of 
loneliness and suffering, Hilda suddenly 
packs her trunks and starts for London. 
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Woman Says, “Beauty.” Man Says, “Wear” 


You got them both in 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


Sanitary Fixtures 


‘Does it please the eye?’ This is the chief test woman applies 
in selecting bathroom fixtures. 


Man—with a keen eye to service—asks, “Will these fixtures 
last as long as the house in which they are installed P” 





eu 


Beauty and wear are Trenton Potteries Company characterisiics. 


There’s a Trenton Potteries Company product for every bath- 
room requirement. 





Silent Si-wel-clo Closet It makes no noise. It was designed to 
be silent. It is quiet. Properly in- 


stalled, you cannot hear a SI-WEL-CLO outside its immediate en- 
vironment. Made of Vitreous China with a satiny glaze. 


Solid Porcelain Bathtubs wil! last as long as the house in which 
they are installed. Nothing short of 


a blow with a hammer can injure them. “Ideal” Solid Porcelain 
Bathtubs cost less than you think. 


Vitreous China Lavatories Modern science has made Trenton 


Potteries Lavatories as sanitary 
as a dinner plate. Clear white through and through. Cannot rust, 
cannot change color, cannot lose their satiny sheen. 





Designs to harmonize perfectly with all styles of architecture and home furnishings 


Architects and plumbers everywhere will 
assure you that there is nothing better 


Send for Booklet L-18, ‘“‘ Bathrooms of Character’’ 


It’s more than a catalogue. It’s a helpful guide to use in planning a bathroom — 
contains illustrations, plans and estimates 
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If a King’s Doctor told you 
to take Sanatogen— 


you would be impressed—for you know 
that a King’s Doctor must be a man 
of highest professional standing. You 
would take Sanatogen feeling confident 
that it would do the things promised; 
give you fresh vigor, fortify your system 
as no other tonic could. 

Now it is a fact that the private physi- 
cians to seven Emperors and Kings, 
after personal observation of its effects, 
have endorsed Sanatogen in writing. 
(See, for instance, the accompanying 


letters of Dr. Ott and Dr. Kuhn.) 

So you see a King’s physician might 
recommend Sanatogen to you, if you 
could consult him—indeed, there are 
over 21,000 practising physicians who 


Grand Prize, 





International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


would tell you to take Sanatogen, be- 
cause they all have written us, some 
telling of its power to strengthen the 
nerves, others of its power to enrich 
the blood and upbuild the system, and 
still others of its wonderful qualities 
as an aid to digestion. 

Such are the credentials of San- 
atogen—they should, 
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they must convince you 
that Sanatogen has a ser- 
vice to perform in your 
case. 


Dr. Ernest Ott, 


for a number of years 


sults, 


Sanatogen is sold by 
good druggists every- 
where in three sizes 
from $1.00 up. 


circulation of the b! 


Dr. Conrad Kuhn, 


Austria, aH, 


sults from Sanat 
treatment of frail, 





Late King Edward's physi- 
cian, Marienbad, writes : 
“T have been using Sanatogen 


practice with excellent re 

ese results have 
been notably good in the case 
of elderly people when it was 
desirable to build up the 
strength, to stimulate bodily 
functions, and to improve the 


Physician » the Court of 
H. L. M., the Emperor of 


“I have had the very best re- 
en in the 
anemic 
children and patients suffer- 
ing from wasting diseases." 


in my 
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ma. ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS 


for Elbert Hubbard's new book—‘‘Health in the Making.’’ Written in his attractive manner and filled 
with his shrewd ss together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It, is free. 
Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO:, 24-C Irving Place, New York. 
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fle sang a little in his clear tenor — 
even, once when they had slowed down 
at » crossing, bent over audaciously and 
kissed Carlotta’s hand in the full glare 
of a passing train. 

‘How reckless of you!” 

‘I like to be reckless,” he replied. 


IS boyishness annoyed Carlotta. 
I She did not want the situation to 
get out of hand. Moreover, what was so 
real for her was only too plainly a lark 
for him. She began to doubt her power. 

The hopelessness of her situation 

as dawning on her. Even when the 
touch of her beside him and the soli- 
tude of the country roads got in his 
blood, and he bent toward her, she 
found no encouragement in his words: 

“IT am mad about you to-night.” 

She took her courage in her hands: 

“Then why give me up for some one 
else?” 

“That’s — different.” 

“Why is it different? I am a woman. 
I —I love you, Max. No one else will 
ever care as I do.” 

“You are in love with the Lamb!” 

“That was a trick. I’m sorry, Max. 
I don’t care for any one else in the 
world. If you let me go I'll waut to 
die.” 

Then, as he was silent: 

“If you'll marry me, I'll be true to 
you all my life. I swear it. There will 
be nobody else, ever.” 

The sease, if not the words, of what 
he had sworn to Sidney that Sunday 
afternoon under the trees, on this very 
road! Swift shame overtook him, that 
lie should be here, that he had allowed 
Carlotta to remain in ignorance of how 
things really stood between them. 

“I’m sorry, Carlotta. It’s impossi- 
ble. I’m engaged to marry some one 
else. ” 

“Sidney Page?” — almost a whisper. 

“we es. 

He was ashamed at the way she took 
the news. If she had stormed or wept, 
he would have known what to do. But 
sne sat still, not speaking. 

“You must have expected it, sooner 
or later.” 

Still she made no reply. He thought 
she might faint, and looked at her anx- 
iously. Her profile, indistinct beside 
him, looked white and drawn. But 

Carlotta was not fainting. She was 
making a desperate plan. If their es- 
capade became known, it would end 
things between Sidney and him. She 
was sure of that. She needed time to 
think it out. It must become known 
without any apparent move on her 
part. If, for instance, she became ill, 
and was away from the hospital all 
night, that might answer. The thing 
would be investigated, and who 
knew 

The car turned in at Schwitter’s road 
and drew up before the house. The 
narrow porch was filled with small 
tables, above which hung rows of elec- 
tric lights inclosed in Japanese paper 
lanterns. Mid-week, which had found 
the White Springs Hotel almost de- 
serted, saw Schwitter’s crowded tables 
set out under the trees. Seeing the 

rowd, Wilson drove directly to the 
ard and parked his machine. 

““No need of running any risk,” he 
explained to the still figure beside him. 
‘We can walk back and take a table 
under the trees, away from those in- 
fernal lanterns.” 

She reeled a little as he helped her 
out. 

“Not sick, are you?” 

“Tm dizzy. I'm all right.” 

She looked white. He felt a stab of 
pity for her. She leaned rather heavily 





on him as they walked toward the 
house. The faint perfume that had 
almost intoxicated him, earlier, vaguely 
irritated him now. 

At the rear of the house she shook off 
his arm and preceded him around the 
building. She chose the end of the 
porch as the place in which to drop, and 
went down like a stone, falling back. 

There was a moderate excitement. 
The visitors at Schwitter’s were too 
much engrossed with themselves to be 
much interested. She opened her eyes 
almost as soon as she fell,— to forestall 
any tests; she was shrewd enough to 
know that Wilson would detect her 
malingering very quickly,— and begged 
to be taken into the house 

“I feel very ill,” she said, and her 
white face bore her out 

Schwitter and Bill carried her in and 
up the stairs to one of the newly fur- 
nished rooms. The little man was 
twittering with anxiety. He had a hor- 
ror of knockout drops and the police. 
They laid her on the bed, her hat be- 





side her; and Wilson, stripping down the | 


long sleeve of her glove, felt her pulse. 

“There’s a doctor in the next town,” 
said Schwitter. “I was going to send 
for him, anyhow — my wife’s not very 
well.” 

“Tm a doctor.’ 

“Ts it anything serious? ’ 

““ Nothing serious.” 


He closed the door behind the re- 


lieved figure of the landlord, and, going | 


back to Carlotta, stood looking down 
at her. 

“What did you mean by doing that?” 

“Doing what?” 

“You were no more faint than I am.” 

She closed her eyes. 

“I don’t remember. 
went black. The lanterns 

He crossed the room deliberately and 
went out, closing the door behind him. 
He saw at once where he stood — in 
what danger. If she insisted that she 
was ill and unable to go back, there 
would be a fuss. The story would come 
out. Everything would be gone. 
Schwitter’s, of all places! 


Everything 





At the foot of the stairs, Schwitter | 


pulled himself together. After all, the 
girl was only ill. There was nothing 
for the police. 
The doctor ought to be here by this 
time. It was sooner than they had ex- 
pected. Even the nurse had not come. 
Tillie was alone, out in the harness- 
room. He looked through the crowded 
rooms, at the overflowing porch with its 
travesty of pleasure, and he hated the 
whole thing with a desperate hatred. 

Another car. Would they never 
stop coming! But perhaps it was the 
doctor. 


YOUNG man edged his way into 

the hall and confronted him. 

“Two people just arrived here. A 
man and a woman — in white. Where 
are they?” 

It was trouble then, after all! 

“Upstairs — first bedroom to the 
right.” His teeth chattered. Surely, 
as a man reaped he sowed. 

Joe went up the staircase. At the 
top, on the landing, he confronted Wil- 
son. He fired at him without a word — 
saw him fling up his arms and fall back, 
striking first the wall, then the floor. 

The buzz of conversation on the porch 
suddenly ceased. Joe put his revolver 
in his pocket and went quietly down the 
stairs. The crowd parted to Iet him 
through. 

Carlotta, crouched in her room, lis- 
tening, not daring to open the door, 
heard the sound of a car as it swung 


out into the road. 


[ Ta be continued | 





He looked at his watch. | 





ower of Will 


Why is this man master? He is unarmed. The 
lion has the physical strength to tear him to 
shreds—his mouth is watering, yet he daresnot. He 
is cowed—cowed by the man’s POWER OF WILL. 





Anyone Can Have an Indomitable Will 


Ithas long been known that the Will can be trained 
into wonderful power—like memory, or like any 
one of the senses—dy tniclligent exercise and use. 
The trouble with almost everyone is that they do 
not use their wills. They carry out other people’s 
wills, or drift along with circumstances. If you ¢ i” © D. Fan Vechten, 
power. eld your arm ina sling for two years, the muscles General doe Me, Weet rrr 
How tothtnk “ell eroand”’ would become powerless to lift a feather. Thatis Ins. Co., Cedar Rapids, low 
any subject. exactly what happens, in mest people, to the fac- 
Sow te throwthe wind in ulty we call “will-power. 
todeliberate,controlled, the Will, we finally become munad/e to use it. 
productive thinking. degenerate intobeingsalittle more than slaves—un- 
Detatleddirections fer Per- happy, discontented, envious, hoping blindly that 
“some day”’—without any effort—we will attain “Will.Tower fs @ compi!s 


fect MindConcentration. 
How to acquire the power what we most want in life. ‘‘Power of W vill,” by Seeger. Sr 
’ a yebe : ollars 





“From what I bave already 
seen I believe I can get § 
to $30,000 worth of good 


Law of Great Thinking 

The Four Factors on which 
it depends. 

How to develop analytical 


“In my judgment ‘Power 
Jecause we never use Will’ is wonderful.” Owrn 
We J. MeCaughey, Secretary 
Corp. Securities Oo. , St. Louis, 
Missouri, 


giConsscuttveTuinking, | Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D., M.S. is a | jsstomta ‘tte 
How to acquire the skill of scientific course in Will- Training which has helped J. W. Hiestand, 916 Tribune 
Creative Writing. over 50,000 people. This great work provides a Bldg., Chicago, Wl. 


thorough course in Will-Training, consisting of 28 
lessons. It reveals the secrets as to how great 
men train their wills into wonderful power. 


For Master-Men 


“The first thing I happened 
pon when I opened this book 
as ‘Some Diseases of the 
magination,’ and I tell 5 

at chapter alone ts worth 
on tines the price of the 


How to guard against er- 
rors in Thought. 

How todri ve fromthe mind 
all unwelcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 








a Master-Menlike Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme Kk. I wish ouch a volume 
How to develop Reasoning Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. 5S. oa cone Ser pene 
Power. Chinese Ambassador; Lieutenant-Governor Mc. “og +, “M,— On 
How to Handle the Mind Kelvie of Nebraska; General Manager Christe- Francie, 
in Creative Thinking. sonof Wells-F argo Express Co.; Asst. Postmaster- “Jt te the greatest bock 
The secret of Building Conant Beit; Ernest Knaebel, Ass't.-Att’y Gen’l looked tote, The te 
Mind Power. of the U.S.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, now Vice-Presi- pials regarding it ere i 
How the Wjil is madeteact. dent Art Metal Cc onst. Co.—and literally thousands quate as to its meriia 
How to test your Will of other men of action and ambition like them— Martie’ ne Siroadp—thevg 
Meret bea M*® | read, use and praise “Power of Will. tea Mew, 4, Trbingion 
What ee — Its readers talk ofitasofa Bible. It has made de- Siesahester, Ohio, : 
ee dy cisive men of action out of the most miserable 98 wen hed all Che Give 
The Six Principles of Will down-and-outs.”_ It has cured victims of drink spondence comses on the 
training. and other vices. It has made big men bigger by warket and if you studie 
Definite Methods fo> de- showing them how to use their brains better. Itis them for ten years you ce 
veloping WilL a goad toold and youngalike. It has re-awakened bot succeed {i mastering th 
The NINETY-NINE ambition in men and women who have been turned . i by ——— god aid 


METHODS for using 
Will-Power in the Con- 
duct of Life. 


from their life purposes, and shown its students how Geniva.”” Wm. W. Long, 
to carry forward their ambitions to consummation. Cleburne Springs, Ark, 


Seven principles of drill in “T shall not ¢ this a ‘hock’ 
Mental, Physical, Per- Is YOUR Will Dormant? bud a “sulreisal hope 
sonal power. Look back upon your life. Once + . atent talen's of the human 
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tion, Self-Anelysis, Con- inflexible WILL? You allowed others (o control and New York City. 

trol. fluence to their en:is, instead ot controlling others " 
How to develop @ strong, yourself. You let insignificant daily incidents everlast- pRB 

keen gaze. Tngly turn you from your pur pose, Gradvally—like so Simoniale on file 
How to concentrate the many of us—you abasl this God-given faculty of 


will to become scotched and DORMANT in you, 
Dr. Haddock has a mesage tor yon real 
message of emancipation from the blasting 
human curse of indecision and blind ha'ii— 
@ message which every man from 2u (0 60 
tears old should get. 


eye upon whet is before 
you—object, person, 
printed page, work. 
How to become eware of 
Nerve Action, 
How to keep the body well- 
poised. 


How to open the Mind and Send No Money—Examine 
Body for reception of in- Book First - Pelt 
coming power. The price of the book, although it is reall \ y Pub Co. 
How toexercisethe Nerves. a comple’e course in Wéill-Training, 4 ~ a . Co. 
Hlow to throw off Worry. only $3.00. publishers will giadly 


send a copy free, for five days’ inspec- 
tion, Send no money now, Merely mail 
the coupon on the right, enclosing your 


How to overcome the tyr- 
anny of the Nervous 
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system. > 

- business card, or giving a reference, If me a< 3 y of “Power of Wi 
How to secure steady you decide to keep the book, send th: with ot charge, I agree to remit 
nerves. $3.00 or remail the book in 5 days. 


money. If not, mail the book back. 
Tear out and fi/l in the coupon now, 
Lefore you turn this page. 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO. 
25 Pelton Bidg. Meriden, Conn. 
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tral Factors of Health, 
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No plates, no films, no dark 
room. Make Shenepes the new way. 
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sands now getting picture-taking 
B joys with the 


Mandel-ette 


. A one- -minute camera. Makes 
finished 2'4 x34 inch photo 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 

imparts in a clear wholesome way, in one volume : 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. fa 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart te 
His Sen. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Shoald Have. 

All iq Knowledge a Yoang Woman Shoald Have. 

ene Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Sheoald Have. 

YOl- ‘Knowledge « Mother Should impart to Her 

cme, itlestrated Daughter. 

$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

Write for ‘Other People's Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 

PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Building, PHILA., PA 
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WARD MFG. CO. 260 Ward St., Decatur, Ind. 
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YOU CAN HAVE 
GOOD HAIR AND 
A CLEAR SKIN 























CONSTANTLY 


And Cuticura Ointment oc- 
casionally,as needed. These 
fragrant, super-creamy em- 
ollients promote and main- 
tain aclean scalp, good hair, 
a clear skin, and soft white 
hands in most cases, when 
all else fails. You can try 
them before you buy them. 


3 SAMPLES FREE #& 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Olntment are sold 
throughout the world. For free sample of each 
with 32-page book send post-card to nearest depot: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse 8q., London, Eng.; R. 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.8S.W.; Lennon, Léd., Cape 
Town; Muller, Maciean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 





Saving Grace —— Continued from page 15 





| But he was happy to think that he 
| had mortgaged his digestion to an 
| enduring love. He also realized that 
| the pride of wealth comes from the 
| spontaneity of its acquisition; and he 


: | was boyishly exultant when the bankers 


| bowed to him on Main Street. 
NANBY WHITLOCK, the senior 
partner of Whitlock & Harmon, 
leaned back in his chair and lifted his 
eyes at a violent exclamation from the 
othe r side of the room. 
“Any news?” he inquired. 
| “News!” said Harmon. “This paper 
says that the decision on, the Thomp- 
| son patents is likely to be handed down 
| any minute now!”’ 
I. “What patents?” asked Whitlock. 
“Ww ho’s T \ meaner la 
| “It’s Ziegler’s suit against the Thomp- 
| -United States 


son Motor Company 
patents, and 


Supreme Court — basic 
| back profits for eight or nine years.” 
“I seem to remember something like 
| that. So it’s got up to Washington?” 
| “Yes, it has. The Ziegler people put 
| out a pretty good car — of course it isn’t 

as good as the Thompson. I've got a 
Ziegler myself, and I’ve gone seven thou- 
sand miles on the original set of shoes, 
| and it’s cost me about three cents a 
mile 

“Hold on, hold on! You aren’t trying 
to sell me anything, are you?” 

“I don’t know whether I am or not. 
| You see — Ziegler stock is selling at 
ninety-five right now. Figure it out: 
if Ziegler loses the suit against Thomp- 
the stock can’t go any lower than 
ninety-five, because it’s paying on a 
| five-per-cent basis to-day; and if Zieg- 
| ler should win and get the Thompson 
patents,— even if they don’t get the 
| back profits,— Ziegler stock ought to 
| run clear up to the ceiling, hadn't it?” 
| Whitlock brought all four legs of his 
| chair to the floor. “By George!” he 
|exclaimed. “That looks like a_ live 
one!” 
| “It's the livest thing I ever heard of! 
How can you lose? The patents alone 
are worth millions!” 

“Let’s make sure!” suggested Whit- 
lock, with an excited laugh. “You say 
this Ziegler stock is paying five percent?” 

“Two minutes before I saw the news 
item, I saw a dividend notice on the 
financial page!” 

“And it’s selling at ninety-five?” 

“And an eighth,” verified Harmon. 

They exchanged long, calculating 
glances. 

“Well!” said Whitlock, with a pow- 
erful exhalation, “I don’t see any joker 
in that! I don’t know much about busi- 
ness; but this is law! If Ziegler loses, 
you've got a straight five-per-cent in- 
vestment. Andifhewins! Why, Steve, 
this is that knock on the door you read 
about! And they expect that decision 
any moment! Well — it’s one of those 
quick-action deals, Steve! Twenty-four 
hours after the decision comes over 
the wire, the flurry’ll be all over; it’s 
simply a question of getting in on it! 
I'm gomg to take a chance — are you?” 

“Its too good to lose!” said Har- 
mon. “Why, you can’t lose! 

W hitlock looked at his watch. 

“T was going to New York this 
week, anyway — and we wouldn’t want 
to put. a trade through local brokers 

-I might as well take the Wolverine 
this afternoon and handle it in New 
York! What do you say?” 

Harmon's expression suddenly faded 
from tense exhilaration to a species of 
exhilarated shame; and a little spot 
of color appeared on each cheek. 

“Canby — you know —I ought to 
talk it over with Grace x 

“Well, talk it over!” 


| son, 











“T can’t! She’s gone on a motor 
trip up in the Berkshires!” 

“* Well, wire her!” 

“I can’t! I don’t know where to 
reach her. All I know is that they're 
due in Lenox day after to-morrow!” 

“Oh, Lord!” said Whitlock. “‘We 
can’t wait two days!” 

Harmon fumbled among the papers 
on his desk. “I—TI've got to.” 

“Look here! If you wait until you 
hear from Grace, it may be too late! 
That decision may come this after- 
noon. Here! Give me as much money 
as you want to, and I'll buy stock for 
you. Then, when you get in com- 
munication with Grace, if you change 
your mind you can wire me and ['ll 
protect you. Then the most you can 
lose is the broker’s commission. What's 
the matter with that?” 

In Harmon’s mind a dozen imagina- 
tive thoughts played hide-and-seek. 
He saw, at the worst, an investment 
of five per cent instead of the savings 
bank at three; and he saw, at best, an 


inrush of wealth that would mean the | 


re valizat ion of all he coveted for Grace. 

“If Grace says it’s all right,” Whit- 
lock reminded him, . “you'll already 
be in on it; 
most you can lose is the commission. 
You'd better make it in code. Send 


me any message you can think up, and | 
‘Good luck to you’ at the | 


just add 
end — that'll mean for me to protect 
you. It’s the chance of a lifetime, 
Steve. If Ziegler loses i 

“T know all that,” said Harmon. 

“Well — are you coming in?” 

Harmon struck the desk with his 
open palm. “Yes, I am! Have Miss 
Smith call a taxi— I'm going around to 
the banks!” 

“Bully!” said Whitlock. 
George, if it goes through, 
buy a Rolls-Royce!” 

“IT won't!” said Harmon grimly. 
I'll buy Grace a carload of Zieglers!”’ 





“By 
I—TIll 


A’ eight o'clock in the evening, 
Harmon, in dressing-gown and 
slippers, was desperately reading a 
magazine and trying to enjoy it, when 
flying feet sounded on the veranda. 
Instantly, he was in full speed toward 
the doorway, and on the threshold he 
ran headlong into his wife’s arms. 

“Oh, Stephen!” gasped Mrs. Har- 
mon. “Oh— Stephen! I'm so glad 
to be home again!” 

“Why, you poor child, weren’t you 
having a good time? I didn’t expect 
you for another week.” 

“T couldn’t stay; I missed you so!” 

She sighed prodigiously as he led 
her to the living-room. 

“The old place doesn’t seem to have 
changed much,” she observed. “Have 
you been a good boy? Have you been 
nice and economical?” 

“I’m always nice, and I'm — why, 
you didn’t get the message I sent you 
at Lenox, then, did you?” 

““No, dear, I didn’t.” 

“Sit down,” he said gently. 
got a long story to tell you.” 

Mrs. Harmon sat on the divan and 
listened intently while he outlined his 
discovery of the great opportunity and 
his bestowal of plenipotentiary powers 
upon Whitlock, now in New York. 

“That’s nice,” she said placidly. 
“T think you were very wise, dear.” 

“You do!” he stammered. 

“Certainly I do; why shouldn’t I?” 

“Well — why should you?” said Har- 
mon blankly. 

“You see, dear,” said Grace, squeezing 
his hand, “I trust you. Idon’t believe 
you have the faintest conception of how 
much I trust you. I know you were 
thinking of both of us 


“T’ve 














and if she doesn’t, -the | 
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A Million 


Corns 
Went Last Month 


Last month, a million corns 
were epded in this easy, simple 

d every month a million 
saad 2 os like them. 
















To each corn was applied a 
little Blue-jay plaster. In every 
case the corn pain ended there. 







Then the wax in the plaster— 
the B& B wax—gently freed the 
corn. In 48 hours nearly every 
corn came out, without any pain 
or soreness. A few stubborn 
corns required another plaster. 


That's the story of some 
seventy million corns ended by 
this invention. It will be the story 
of your corns in 48 hours if you 
treat them in this -scientific way. 
Your ¢riends will testify to that. 



















If you don’t do this, in all 
probability, those corns will stay 
for years. 
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15 and 25 cents—at 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 













An Excellent 
. Tonic for 
Ladies’ and 
Gentiemen’s 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U.S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


5 he. tonic and the massaging of the 
scalp tends to nourish and strength- 
en the follicles and thus helps to promote 
the growth of the hair. ' Relieves the 
scalp of unhealthy accumulations and 
secretions. Gives a rich gloss, is highly 
perfumed and free Makes the 
hair light and fluffy. 
Trial will convince you. 


BALDPATE COMPANY 4 
467 West 34th Street, New York 
Sold Everywhere 
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Glenwood 


Gas Ranges 





Write for handsome booklet 
67 of Glenwood Gas Ranges. 





Sooner or Later 
You'll Have One 


Now if you knew 
what it would save 


Glenwood Gas Ranges weigh more, 
are put together better and make a 
wonderful saving in gas. 


The Plain Iron has a dark glossy fin- 
ish, very easy to care for and clean. 


The Linings of the Oven are made 
of a non-corroding, non-rustable 
white metal, which keeps smooth 
and lasts with the rest of the range. 


The Little Pointer on the oven indi- 
cator tells at a glance when the 
baking heat is just right. 





For sale by Glenwood Dealers and Gas 
Companies. Hundreds of styles and sizes 
to choose from at reasonable prices. 


Step into the nearest gas office and see for 
yourself all the good things about them. 


‘‘They certainly do 
Make Cooking Easy” 





Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass., 


Glenwood Gas Ranges are compact 
with roomy baking and broiling 
ovens and splendid cooking tops. 


Broiling Ovens are furnished with 
aluminum pans. The White Enam- 
eled door and splasher panels are 
very pleasing and easily cleaned. 


AGlenwood Range wil! withstand 
the heat, do better work and last 
much longer than the ordinary kind. 
Get One and start saving NOW. 





A big display of Glenwood Gas Ranges at both San Francisco and San Diego Expositions. 


Makers of Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas 
anges, Furnaces, Steam and Water Boilers. 
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Concrete was once handicapped by slow construction methods. 
the new expanded steel reinforcement, has 
“Go ahead—pour the concrete, 
earlier on the job than it did with old 
Builders pour concrete now when they used to 
be rushing half-built forms to completion. 

And, along with the time saved by using Self-Sentering 
and no forms, there’s labor saved and lumber saved. 


The order, 


widened the field of concrete constructfon. 
afford to put, into even minor buildings, materials that will 
that cannot burn, that Will not deteriorate. 

Learn the Self-Sentering method of ¢onstruction—light, 
economical, fireproof, imperishable. 
needs and let us send our new edition of the 


Fireproofing Handbook 
along with valuable facts, proofs, plans, advice. 
writing, state your architect’s or builder’s name and we 
will gladly co- 
indestructible 
lived construction. 4 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
500 Logan Avenue 
of Herringhone, the Rigid 
Sell-Sentering makes re 
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dreasberg, Sold by all druggists. 
Mailed for “15c. in coin or stamps. 

A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS. 
120 pages, 150 Illustrations, a 
of fancy canaries in their na 
colors. Full information an to so 
and rare canaries. How to b 
them for profit. Hints on their 
diseases and how to aan them, 
All about Parrots and how to teach 
them to talk. [aliled for isc. or 
both for asc. Phila. Bird Pood Co. 

400 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and 
firm as that of your body? If you look older than 
you are, itis because you are not doing what 
you should to help nature.. My exercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body 
have done for the health and figures of 70,000 
women. Results are guick and marvelous. In 
six of ten minutes a day you can do more with these ex- 
ercises at home than massage will accomplish in an hour a 
day in a beauty parlor.""~ Susanna Cocroft. 

Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the 
instructions for this course, inclucing also the care of the 
Hair, Eyes, Hands a Feet. 


Wrinkles  Flabby,Thin Neck Sallow, | — + pees 
sr on Crow's Feet 


"Poockes Under Eye wa Satting el Mc 


and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome. 
The expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the hair 
made glossy, more abundant, the eyes stronger and 
brighter, the feet comfortable, hands smooth. Our pupils 
look 10 years younger after our course. Write for 
FREE bookiet today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 8, CHICAGO 
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“But we promised not to touch that 
fund except for sémething impera- 
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“Whatever you want to do is right, 
Stephen.” 

“Why should you think that?” 

“Because I Jove you so much. I've 
been economizing to please you; but 
it’s your money, just the same.” 

“Grace,” said Harmon gruffly, “I'm 
a bum husband!” 

“No, you're not!” 

“Tt wasn’t fair to you —— 

“You thought it was a good thing to 
do, ‘didn’t you?” 

“It’s easy for you to say that now, 
but I’m afraid that if I’d talked it 
over with you before I went into it, you 
wouldn’t have wanted to do it.” 

“Of course, it’s pretty important,” 
she conceded, resting her chin on her 
hand. “But I—Im perfectly satis- 
fied. I trust your heart, and your 
judgment, too.” 

“T’'ve got to wire Canby,” 
said suddenly. 

“You aren’t doing it on my account, 
dear? Please!” 

“T'll let you read the telegram. your- 
self and see,” he smiled. His resolution 
was fixed; he could reach Whitlock to- 
night, and tell hint in their prearranged 
code not.to’ buy that’ stock. He» rose 
and went to his wife’s desk in a. corner 
of the living-room,*and drafted a més- 
sage to his partner: . 

Best wishes for your success. No need to 
hurry home. “Good luck to you. 

* “There!” he said himself. “T'll 
be hanged if I'll take chances on a 
woman like that!” 


” 


Harmon 


He was re-reading the message when 


the door-bell rang. 


“Christmas!” said Harmon: “It’s 
someone coming to call! I’ve. got to 
skip up and dress. Here, dear! Tele- 


phone this down for me, will you?” 

He scampered nimbly up the stairs; 
and, while he was hurrying into more 
conventional costume, he heard his 
wife, after welcoming her guests, excuse 
herself and ask Central for the Western 
Union. 


N the following day Harmon ex- 
perienced what was perhaps the 
greatest moral satisfaction of his life. 
He fully comprehended the concession 
he had made to Grace, and he was glad 
He was, however, 


| masculine enough to refrain from read- 


| ing the papers. 





Gladly he sacrificed a 
possible profit; but he wasn’t yet ready 
to know if he had permitted his ethics 
to foreclose on his judgment. 

He went home that night in vast 
good humor, and made himself espe- 
cially attractive to a girl who was 
already prepared to appreciate him; 
so that both were annoyed at the 
arrival of a visitor shortly after dinner. 
Harmon answered the call, and met 
his partner at the door. 

“ Hello, Steve!” cried Whitlock cheer- 
fully. “Didn’t expect me so soon, did 
you?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Harmon, recov- 
ering from his astonishment. “But 
come on in just the same. What’s the 
matter? Anything happened?” 

““Good evening, Grace!’’ said Whit- 
lock. “I thought you were up in the 
mountains. Well, it went, old boy!” 
He laughed hilariously. 

“*What went?” demanded Harmon. 

Whitlock sat down, got up again, 
and took to pacing the living-room. 

“Good Lord!” he said. “Haven't 
you read the papers? It came over 
at eleven o'clock this morning — you 
ought to have seen the riot! Steve, 
it was a scream! I'd bought outright 
— you can’t get that stuff on margin — 
I got it at half past ten. Then the news 
came —it was for Ziegler. In ten 
seconds there was. a free fight.” - He 


‘taughed crazily and pounded Harmon 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


on the back. “Inside of half an hoy 
I'd made six thousand dollars — and 
you made fourteen!” 

Harmon took a stumbling step fon 
ward. “I — what?” he choked. a 

“Oh, Stephen!” said Mrs. Harniog, 
sinking back on the divan. “Oh!’ 

“Didn’t you get my telegram?™ 
demanded Harmon thickly. “I -—] 
don’t understand.” 

Whitlock thrust a yellow slip into 
Harmon’s hand. 

“Neither did I — but we put it over, 
Steve! We put it over!” He grinned 
idiotically. “‘Buy your carload of 
Zieglers if you want to—I'm going te 
Europe!” 

Harmon slowly--raised his head and 
looked at his wife. 

“Grace, you telephoned this mes 
sage. There’s something wrong ——” 

She came to herself with a great 
start, and blushed. 

“What? Oh, yes! It doesn’t matter 
now. I didn’t see the use of saying 
‘Good luck’ to Canby in a telegram — 
you'd already sent best wishes; it wag 
just ten words without that.” 

Whitlock halted. 

“Steve!” he shouted. “You didn’t 
send me our code, did you? That 
isn’t what you're talking about? Graeg 
didn’t cut that out of your message?” 

‘What code?” faltered Mrs. Harmon, 

Whitlock began to laugh, and he 
laughed until he cried. Grace sat 
aghast at his behavior; and Harmon, 
after a moment’s wavering, suddenly 
dashed out of the room and upstairs, 
When he burst into the living-room 
again he carried the pin, and the shoe 
buckles, and the lavalliére, and he forced 
them into Grace’s hands. 

“There!” he said breathlessly. “We 
can afford em now, anyway!” 

“Wake up, Steve!” said Whitlock 
gently. 

They were both smiling at him as 
he moved dazedly toward the table. 
Beside the lamp stood a handsome 
tobacco-jar with a silver top; it was 
flanked by bronze book-racks and a set 
of ash trays; and in the top tray was 
a tiny white box from which pearl studs 
shimmered in the light. 

“I—I got them for you,” said 
Grace; “and—and every time I 
bought you something, I was frightened. 
You talked so desperately about econ- 
omizing. So I—I put them away — 
until Christmas.” 

“Grace,” he said dizzily, “how could 
you? Why, I saw your expense books!” 

“IT managed. But you must have 
gone without everything to buy these 
lovely presents for me!” 

“I trimmed things a bit,” he ad- 
mitted, touching with trembling fingers 
the tobacco-jar. 

Whitlock rose and got his hat. 

“Good night, dear people,” he said 
gravely. “I'll see you in the morning, 
Steve. Good night, you — children!” 
And he shut the door after him. 


R a moment Harmon and his wife 
stood staring at their gifts. 

“Canby explained the code to me 
when you were upstairs,” said Grace 
at length. “It was a wonderful thing 
for you to do, dear ‘ 

“Tt was only fair; and you made that 
money for us.” 

She put her arms around him, and he 
kissed her. 

“We can really plan the house now, 
dearest,” he whispered. “It’s over —- 
all the hard days are over now. And 
it was your — your economy. 

She looked up at him, and he saw 
that there were tears in her eyes. 

“Oh, Stephen!” she said. “I—lI 
loved working t-together. I loved 
s-saving together. And your presents 
m-make me cry, because I know. But, 
about the house! I don’t care about 
building a house any more. Li's too 
easy! It’s too easy! It’s t-too easy!” 
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NO HILi TOO STEEP 
NO SAND 700 DEEP 


Backed by Yuu of Dependability $ Y 
and Strictly Up-to-the-Minute 1250 


HE new Jackson ‘‘44”’ at $1250 meets the most 
exacting demands. Everywhere it has met with 
enthusiasm for its genuine worth. 


You will admire the beauty of its perfect streamline 
body and its deep, lasting, lustrous finish; in style and 
symmetry it is the equal of the highest priced cars on 
the market. And it has that durability and mechanical 
perfection for which Jackson cars have always been 


famous—that sturdiness which has kept thousands of 
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A moderate priced car of distin- 
guished appearance, finish and 
equipment. A car, above all, that 
is sound to the core— depend- 
able, durable, and comfortable. 


Jackson ‘‘44’’—$1250 





Jacksons im service after six, seven and eight years 
of constant use. 


All the refinements are complete—flush doors, con- 
cealed hinges, one-man top, two-piece rain vision wind- 
shield, crowned fenders and rounded radiator front. 
Ignition and lighting switches, speedometer, ammeter 
and oil gauge are all grouped on a metal instrument 
plate in the center of the dash, all illuminated by one 
dash light. 


Specifications, Model “44”— Long stroke, four-cylinder motor, 40 H. P., Auto-Lite electric cranking, lighting 
and ignition system. Gasoline tank at the rear, vacuum feed. Steering wheel on left side, control levers in the 
center. Either front door may be used. Full elliptic springs front and rear, underslung in rear. Rear axle, 


floating type, two universal joints. 


Wheel base, 115-inch. Tires, 34 x 4-inch. 


Two Other Models for 1915 


Jackson “48” Six — $1650 


Long stroke, 6-cylinder, 45 H.P. motor. Delco electric cranking, lighting and 
ignition system. Gasoline tank under cowl, gravity feed to carburetor. Supply 
tank in rear. Left side drive, control levers in center. Either front door may be 
used. Full elliptic springs front and rear. Frame dropped to bring car close to 
ground and still give full spring action. Rear axle, full floating, ball-bearing 
throughout, two universal joints with torsion rod. Wheel base, 125-inch. Tires, 
34 x 4¢-inch, non-skid in rear. Equipment complete. 


Jackson Olympic “46”— $1375 


Long stroke, 4cylinder, 45 H. P. motor. Auto-Lite electric cranking and 
lighting system. Gasoline tank at the rear, vacuum feed. Left-side drive, 
control levers in center. Either front door may be used. Full elliptic springs 
front and rear. Frame dropped to bring car close to ground, but still allow 
full spring action. Rear axle, floating type, Wheel base, 117-inch. Tires, 
34 x 4inch, non-skid in rear. Equipment complete. 


Catalogue on Request 
JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 1351 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 
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A Necessity In Every Home! 


In Easy Reach Of All! 


SEp tas > One of the most useful and beautiful pieces of furniture 
R you can possibly own is a Kroehler Bed Davenport. 





It is a handsome, durably upholstered 
davenport, that can be instantly converted 


Nos, : ' 
FURW ASK & K, Olq into a full-size double bed by merely un- 
Ty oO [da, folding the concealed bed section. 
RE ORAL This bed i 























































is luxuriously comfortable 
in R and will give two guests every pos- 

“<7 sible comfort—or will serve as a 
regular nightly bed for your family. 
Because of its double utility it is a positive economy. It : 


Saves Space—Saves Rent 
Makes 1 Room Seem Like 2 


eel bed frame and springs. Removable felted mattress— 
you don’t sleep on the upholstering. Plenty of room for pillows 
and bedding within folded bed—opens and closes easily. Simple, 
indestructible, incomparable. GUARANTEED in every way. 


For Sale by All Reliable Furniture Stores 


Owing to our tremendous manufacturing facilities and huge output you 
can buy a Kroehler Bed Davenport at a low price, on easy terms, from 
dealers anywhere. Many styles to select from—one of them is sure to 
please you. As an assurance of high quality insist on seeing the word KROEHLER 
stamped 








metal bed frame. If your dealer will not supply you, write us. 


P. E. KROEHLER MFG. CO. 


Naperville, Ill. Kankakee, Ill. Binghamton, N. Y. Cleveland, O. 
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Safety First for Mother 


[Continued from page 24} 





_—_— 


Jn s venteen States midwives must pass 
exa) inations given by. either the State 
Board of Medical Examiners or the 
Board of Health. In five States vigor- 
ous campaigns in pre-natal education 
are being conducted by the State 
Board of Health, and in a dozen cities 
by rounicipal workers or visiting nurses. 
In five States the law safeguards the 
new-born baby’s sight by compelling 
attendants, at birth, to drop nitrate of 
silver into the eyes, or to use some other 
equally effective prophylactic against 
ophthalmia neonatorum, that dread 
disease of infection which is responsible 
for the heaviest percentage of blindness 
among infants. 

The last report is by far the most 
important and significant, because here 
medical science and the law join hands 
to protect the new-born from the con- 
sequences of neglecting to use aseptic 
methods. The next step will be State 
laws demanding the protection of 
women in confinement by aseptic meth- 
ods. Then neglect will spell mal- 
practice, and the mother will be as 
carefully safeguarded from infection in 
child-bearing as the public is protected 
by quarantine from the germs of con- 
tagious disease. 

But what does the greater power, the 
bigger State, the United States Govern- 
ment,-do to protect and educate its 
most valuable asset, the mother? 

Legally, beyond the ordinary medi- 
cal practice laws — nothing. 

Educationally, beyond a small bul- 
letin of suggestions for pre-natal care 
compiled by the Children’s Bureau at 
Washington — nothing! 

Millions for the extermination of hog 
cholera, foot-and-mouth disease, weevil, 
any form of plague that may threaten 
live stock or crops: pennies for educat- 
ing women in the care of their bodies, 
that they may bring healthy children 
into the world. 


The Government Should Protect 
Its Mothers 


When I asked a government official 
why the Department of Agriculture, 
the godfather of farm prosperity, could 
not teach the farmer’s wife how to use 
her body, as well as the tough cuts of 
meat and the dried vegetables supplied 
by her farmer husband, he replied that 
raising the standard of agricultural 
products, or advising the farmer and his 
wife as to their use, was national busi- 
ness, while the health of the farmer’s 
wife was the farmer’s business, and 
interference here would be resented. 

The government may save the live 
stock, but not the human family! 

Millions spent, too, by the rich and 
philanthropic to check the progress of 
infantile paralysis, cancer, and tuber- 
culosis: pennies for education in mother- 
hood, which would mean babies strong 
enough to resist disease, and mothers 
strong enough to guard the health of 
their children. | 

And why? 

Because of that tattered, threadbare 
tradition that disease of any sort is un- 
natural, and therefore should be checked 
or alleviated, while bringing little chil- 
dren into the world is a natural process, 
with which science should not interfere. 

This argument fades under the clear 
light of progressive medicine. 

Less than two decades ago, tubercu- 
losis was held to be a dispensation 
of Providence. Its victims sli 
gently, gracefully, often unhindered, 
into a decline, and were duly interred 
with words of resignation. 

To-day tuberculosis is recognized as 


the result of certain evils in living or 
housing, which medical science and 
public health education must reduce 
and eventually eliminate; and its vic- 
tims are given firm, even drastic treat- 
ment, directed by the strong arm of the law. 

Sepsis, puerperal septicemia, that 
dreaded poison which strikes at normal 
women in the hour of bearing children, 
is no more the hand of Providence than 
is tuberculosis or cancer. Almost in- 
variably it is due to carelessness. And 
the thousands of babies that die each 
year in tlie hour of birth, or shortly after, 
represent negligence on the part of the 
state that does not protect its mothers. 

Of all branches of medicine and sur- 
gery, obstetrics is the least progressive 
and receives the smallest ‘attention 
from the average medical student. As 
proof of this statement, consider the 
actual time given to preparation. The 
average medical school and State 
Board of Medical Examiners demand 
120 hours of work in obstetrics, of which 
80 per cent, or 96 hours, must be spent 
in lectures, clinics, etc. In addition, 
each student must attend under super- 
vision at least six cases of confinement. 

The same schools demand of their 
graduates, and the same examining 
boards of their applicants for licenses, 
400 hours in surgery and an additional 
100 hours’ work in surgical anatomy. 
The young doctor may begin the prac- 
tice of obstetrics as soon as the ink is 
dry on his license; but he does not 
enter the field of surgery until he has 
had special postgraduate training or 
has attained efficiency through years 
of hard study and hospital experience. 

Hours of preparation for remedying 
defects, malformations, and growths: 
minutes of preparation for preventing 
those evils that follow in the train of | 
motherhood. Yet medical and surgi- 
cal statistics, in the form of history 
cards and records in hospitals for women 
and lying-in hospitals, prove that 80 
per cent of the cases requiring operative 
attention or surgical treatment spring 
from affections of the reproductive 
organs, while 70 per cent can be traced 
to lack of care in previous confine- 
ments. Add to this the appalling army 
of women who never reach the hospitals, 
or even the offices of general practi- 
tioners, and you have seme conception 
of the toll paid by women for mother- 
hood. 

Such conditions are due, not to the 
fact that physicians underrate the im- 
portance of obstetrics, but to the atti- 
tude of the average woman — and her 
husband — toward the medical atten- 
dant in confinement. No branch of 
general practice is more exacting, or 
more wearing on the body and nerves 
of a doctor; yet it is little appreciated 
and poorly paid. Confinement cases 
are the dread of every physician who is 
not a specialist in obstetrics, and are 
taken only because otherwise the entire 
family practice may be lost. 

In any progressive city, North or 
South, East or West, you will find eye, 
ear, nose, and throat specialists by the 
dozen, iecognized surgeons by the score; 
but you can count the obstetricians, 
as they are ranked by the medical pro- 
fession, on the fingers of one hand. 

A successful obstetrician in the Mid- 
dle West tells how he came to specialize 
in the care of mothers and their babies: ¢ 

“When I began practising, I had 
nothing but baby out Most of them 
were emergency cases, at that, when 
the regular family physician could not 
be located. Actually, men would per- 
mit me to attend their wives in con- 





finement, and later send for a more 





New International Encyclopedia 
SECOND EDITION 


Editors of the 
Second Edition - 


THE IDEAL ENCYCLOPADIA IS 


{ FRANK MOORE COLBY, 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., 


{ Director, School of Journalism, Columbia University. 


M.A. 


L.H.D., Litt.D 


—late in its information; alphabetical in arrangement, 

—comprehensive in number and treatment of subjects; 

—plain and concise in its statements; 

—fair in treatment of disputed topics; 

—international in handling national and international affairs; 

—in short, an encyclopxdia which will quickly and accurately answer 
every question arising in reading or in conversation. 


Is The Second Edition of the New In- 
neyclopsedia. It is made in America, bit 
made upon it in al! parts of the 


Such A Wor 
ternational 
responds to deman 
world. 
The Second Edition is abesiately 
NEW—-printed from new type wit 
new i ects, oniarged nd im- 
poorest here will 24 “velngnes 
ead of 21 as in A first edition. 


Thus !t becomes an encyclopedia giving valuable infor- 
mation on all subjects for all classes of ple, at all 
times and itn all ip Ee valuable to the boy or 
girl in-school, the stud n college, the workman in his 
=. the professional man in his technical duties, and 
the business man in his selected vocation. 

Therefore it is 1X | presented for your consideration, not 
only because it made in America,”’ but also because 
it is most ak, comprehensive and 


OF GREATEST VALUE TO AMERICANS 


Of the first edition the New YorK EVENING Post and 
the NATION said: “As an encyclopedia of American in- 
terests for American readers, it is undoubtedly the best 
and fullest in existence The first edition is in practi- 
cally every public library and is recommended by libra- 
reas asthe best. The Second Edition will fully main- 
ia the high standard of the first edition. 
There Will Be 80,000 Articles—about 30,000 more 
than in any other standard: encyclopedia, due in part 
to the great number of recent topics included. 
It Is Itfustrated on a scale more elaborate and costly 
than ever before attempted in this country. 
Thin Paper: Printed on a thin paper made especially 
for the Second Edition—light, opaque, strong, that will 
not crumple. The page is of proper size for convenient 
handling. 


A Special Library Edition is printed on regular book 
paper and bound in library buckram as spec ined by the 
American Library Association. 
A Free Research Bureau is at the service of sub- 
scribers to the Second Edition It may be con- P 
sulted, without obligation, for detailed informa- 
tion on all encyclopaedic subjects. a 
A SPECIAL PRICE NOW °° 
Met 
Immediate subscribers are offered a very 34 43 . is 
advantageous introductory price the v~ / 
lowest for which this edition will | be Oo » 
offered As publication progrese © 
this price must necessarliy be in- ~ 
creased. Pe Dodd, Mead 
~ & Com 
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You Can Weigh . 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you can, 
because I have 





reduced 32,000 
women and have 
built up that many more 
scientifically, naturally; 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how well! 
I build up re vitality — at 
the same time I strengthen 
your heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, to stand, walk, 
and relieve such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 


One pupil writes: “1 weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have =. 
ed wonderfully | in —— 
Another says: 

weighed 100 pounds, this 4. 
ar: 126 and oh! I feel SO 





Won't you sit down and write now 
for my interesting booklet You 
are welcome to it. it ts FREE. 
Vout walt, you way forget it. 


jal Tt ihe Seay oer 
and I should ilke to tell you it 








| Dept. 95 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 

Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She ts the recognised 

— ceinerits on the sclomsife care of the health — 
and figure of women. 
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Every Married Couple 





and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 
“The Science of a 


New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, 


ny x6 in. 
400 pas**- 
{liuatrated. 


_~ »0 
$ aid 


M. D. 


Endorsed and recemmended 





by foremost medical and re 
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Special Offer ligious critics throughout the 
es.en, gp hry o,. = Unfolds the secrets 
troduce this work in of married happiness, so 
Sia a nas oe often revealed too late! No 
will, for a limited book like it to bé bad at the 
time, send one coor t | price. We can only give a few 
tion toany reader ofthis of the chapter subjects here as 
| wpe ey yy this book is not meant for 

children. (A sents wanted 

Marriage and Its Advantages Aze at Which to 
| Marry. Law of Cho-ce Love Analysed. Qualities 
| One Should Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy of Reproduc- 
tion, Amativeness. Continence. Children Genius 

Conception. Pregnancy. (Confinement. TWIL'IGIIl 
SLEEP. Nursing How a Happy Married Life is 
Cecured. 





Descriptive ogee pvins full and complete table of 
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ao Os Ogilvie Publishing Co. 
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The leading spirit of the gayest 

social centre of the South. Her 

name is one that you would im- 

mediately recognize if you heard 

it. A letter from her came to us 

a short time ago. A cordial little 
note it was-—telling us that she owes her much-admired 
teeth to the faithful use of Dr. Lyon's. We persuaded her 
to allow us to publish her photograph so that you may see 
the beneficial results of using either 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


The faithful use of either gives a lifetime of 
good teeth—good health—good looks. You can 
depend upon the safe, efhcient properties of 
Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth Powder or Dental 
Cream. They prevent the formation of tartar 
and correct excessive acidity of the mouth. 


Send 2-cent stamp now for delightful 10-day 
trial package of either Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental Cream. Address 1. W. Lyon 


& Sons, 537 West 27th Street, New York City. 
Look for Free Tooth Brush Coupon in each package. 
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n which the original Esterbrook Falcon 048 
most used of all pens, so many other pens 
under the name “ Falcon” that to get the 
now necessary for users to remember she 
Q-four-eight). 

he difference between the Esterbrook original Falcon-o48 and 
newer “Falcons,” cannot be seen in the pen itself, or even 


described adequ ately 


During the 55 years 
has grown to be the 
ave been exploited \ 
real Falcon value it is 
riginal number 048 


inobtrusiveness. You write along with 
it day after day, until you become conscious, not so much of 
what it has done, as of what it has not. It has not scratched, 
sputtered or blotted, or obtruded itself in any of the ways of 
ordinary pens. y 
Somewhere in the Esterbrook "25 styles, you, too, can, find 
such a pen. 
Send roc for useful metal box containing the twelve most 
popular Esterbrook styles, including this No. 048 Falcon, the 
most popular pen in the world. 

ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 

40 TO 100 COOPER STREET 

CAMDEN, NW. J. 


It expresses itself by an 


Esterbroo 
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{experienced man when what they 
| termed ‘serious illness’ attacked a mem- 
ber of the family. I can recall feeling 
with considerable bitterness that they 
would employ me to bring their chil- 
dren into the world, when they might 
not intrust me to treat a pet dog. 
Gradually, from seeing confinement 
cases as the one line of work that stood 
between me and starvation, I viewed 
obstetrics as a criminally neglected 
branch of practice. I detérmined to 
| specialize at any sacrifice. 

** And I can now say, in » general way, 
| and from actual experier se and obser- 
vation, that the only women who have 
the right sort of care in childbirth are 
the very poor in large cities who are 
confined in maternity hospitals or by 
the outdoor service of the same hospi- 
tals, and the very rich mothers,’or those 
mothers of moderate circumstances who 
sacrifice something else that they may 
have the attention of specialists. 

“The women who suffer most from 
neglect in child-bearing are the rural 
mothers on isolated farms, the city 
women attended by unsupervised mid- 
wives, and the hundreds — I might say 
thousands — of women who _ begrudge 
paying for medical attendance what they 
would willingly spend on a new dress.” 





Average Fee for Maternity Cases, $12 


This would seem incredible if investi- 
gations did not support the statements. 
In Philadelphia I discovered this case: 

The wife of a railway employee, whose 
earnings vary between thirty-five and 
twenty-five dollars a week, has borne 
four children. In each éase she has been 
attended by a different general practi- 
tioner, each one of whom remains un- 
paid! Yet with grocers, butchers, and 
other trades-people her credit is good. 

In Boston, a young woman about to 
become a mother lingered, after a 
mothers’ conference, to inquire about 
Twilight Sleep. She opened the inter- 
view with a detailed account of her 
preparations for the baby. Her hus- 
band was in moderate circumstances, 
but nothing was too good for their first 
child. She had had a room freshly 
papered, with a Mother Goose dado, 
for the nursery. The floor was laid 
with washable rugs. The crib was of 
white enameled iron, quilted with pink 
sateen. The basket was a fluff of pink 
silk and lace with ivorine fittings. The 
underwear was of silk and wool, and 
most of the outer garments hand-em- 
broidered. Allowing for her own handi- 
work, this outfit cost not less than fifty 
dollars. 

Finally we reached the real question. 
At which Boston hospital could she be 
given Twilight Sleep, and at what cost? 

I asked her why she had not consulted 
her physician. She replied that, as 
they had only recently moved to Bos- 
tor, she had not yet selected a doc- 
tor. The great day less than three 
months away, and she had had no 
medical attention! I gave her the 
| names of several Boston physicians who 
/are using the Twilight Sleep method 
with success, and informed her that the 
minimum cost would be fifty dollars. 

“Fifty dollars!” she gasped. “Oh, 
I can’t have Twilight Sleep, if it comes 
as high as that.” 

“What did you expect to pay for 
medical attendance when your baby 
comes?” I asked, genuinely curious. 

“Well,” she said, smoothing ber 
#125 fur coat with white-gloved hands, 
| “Mrs. B ——, my next-door neighbor, 
only paid twenty-five dollars; and she 
\thad a splendid doctor!” 
| Fifty dollars or more to fit out a 
dainty corner for the newcomer, to 
please her own esthetic taste, and 
twenty-five dollars — or less, if she could 
manage it—to bring the baby into 
the world! Fifty dollars for finery — 
and half the amount for safety. 
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In three progressive cities that } 
visited, I learned that the average fee 
paid is less than twelve dollars.  Thj 
average has been struck between the 
poor, who pay what they can for mid.’ 
wife attendance or obstetrical supplies 
in maternity hospitals, and the very 





rich, who pay the few great. specialist - 
from two to five hundred dollars. 

In Philadelphia, the average fee is a 
trifle under ‘fifteen dollars. ‘Vhis does 
not include charity cases treated at 
hospitals or by outdoor hospital 
service. 

Now, consider what is paid by women 
—and their husbands —in the same 
financial position for medical atten. 
dance in other cases. 

The wife has-sore throat. She stops 
at the office of the family physician 
and secures a prescription. Minimum 
fee, two dollars. The throat becomes 
worse. Tonsillitis or diphtheria de. 
velops. The doctor calls daily, in diph, 
theria more often; minimum charge 
per visit, four dollars, plus antitoxin 
for the patient and other members of 
the family, drugs, and possibly a 
trained nurse and consultation with a 


for MA 
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specialist. 

Eventually and without a murmur, 
the husband pays a bill amounting 
to fifty dollars. 

Orit may be a surgical case — appen- 
dicitis. 

The wife is rushed to a hospital, sur- 
rounded by every protection against 
sepsis, and is operated on by the best; 
surgeon obtainable. This surgeon has 
at his hand every aid to his profession, 
and the care of the patient afterward 
is all that can be asked. It takes only 
a few minutes to remove the diseased 
organ, and the patient is urged to take 
weeks to recuperate. 

When it is all over, the husband pays’ ; 
the surgeon’s fee of two hundred dollars * 
or more for expert services, without a 
complaint, and probably thanks the 
great man, to boot, for saving the pre- 
cious life. 

When a baby is born in the same 
family, the faithful family physician, 
guards the health of the expectant 
mother from the day he is engaged. 
He spends anywhere from two to 
twenty-four hours at her bedside when 
the baby is born. Here he has neither 
the conveniences nor the sanitary pro- 
tection of the hospital at his command. 
With whatever equipment has been 
provided by patient and nurse (his own 
orders often ignored in the preparations), 
he must fight the same dangers from 
infection that are present in the operation 


for appendicitis. 


Moreover, the neglect of his patient, 
or her own indiscretion after he leaves 
the house, may result fatally and reflect, 
upon his handling of the case. 

Yet, for all this, when the husband 
settles the account of twenty-five dol- 
lars or even less, he may remark, with 
a laugh that is not mirthful: 

“Well, you have a nerve to charge 
me twenty-five dollars for . bringing 
more trouble into my house!” 

Two hundred dollars to have a dis- 
eased appendix removed — twenty-five 
dollars to have a child brought into the 
world! A doctor in a maternity case 
has much the same standing and is held 
in the same regard as the dentist who 
pulls an aching tooth! 


Obstetrical standards in America 
are exactly what American women — 
and their husbands — demand, and 
nothing more. 

Physicians have realized this for 
years, and have been silent, because 
in speaking they must have invited 
criticism. Their motives would have 
been questioned. They would have 
been accused of considering, not na- 
tional health, but their own puirses. 

Health officials have been openly 
fighting for better care of mothers in 
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«We are advertised by our loving friends” 


Victor f-. Marshall 
Culpeper, Va. 





Protect Your Baby 


Safeguard him m every way. c 
If he must be fed artificially Sy 
Use the 


Mellin Food Method 
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The JUNE MeClure’s 
Will Contain Four Ripping Short Stories 


The Busted Lady 
Preston. 


told by herself and illustrated by May Wilson 


One Day—and Another—by Dana Gatlin: a different kind of 
love story, with stunning illustrations by Clarence F. Under- 


“ ood, 


The Men They Once Were—a jolly college yarn by Holworthy 
Hall, illustrated by Arthur William Brown. 


Love at Large—« sparkling Julietta story by Sophie Kerr 


Underwood, with illustrations by Lucius W. Hitchcock. 


These Four Short Stories Alone are Worth 
10 cents 














confinement, more protection, better 
sanitation in the sick-room, stricter 
supervision of midwives and birth regis- 
tration. They have been called “fad- 
dists” by the unthinking, “immodest” 
by the sentimental, who believe that 
everything connected with the repro- 
duction of the human race should be 
veiled in secrecy and mystery, even at 
the cost of precious lives. 

The hope for better obstetrics, for 
Safety First for Mother, lies in the 
codperation between the state, the 
lay press. and those intelligent, home- 
making American men and women of 
moderate circumstances who have the 
future of the family and the nation at 
heart, the men and the women who read 
the best magazines, the best papers. If 
every reader of McC.iure’s MaGazine 
will make “Safety First for Mother” 
a live issuesin his town, the results 
will rival those secured in the campaigns 
for reducing the ravages of tuberculosis, 
typhoid, yellow fever, and all other pre- 
ventable diseases. 

Public health campaigns have cleaned 
up entire cities and transformed plague 
spots into prosperous trade centers; 
but behind the state has stood the press. 

The press of America can work mir- 
acles in the health of the nation. The 
lay press made possible and practical 
the fight on flies as carriers of disease 
germs, on mosquitos as breeders of 
plague and pestilence, and on tubercu- 
losis as a contagious disease. It can 
save to America its expectant mothers 
and its unborn children. 

Science may prove what is best for 
the human race, but the lips of its rep- 
resentatives, the physicians, are sealed 
by professional “ethics.” Scattered 
organizations may plan desirable reforms 
in sanitation and hygiene, but they can 
reach comparatively few people. But 
when the lay press takes up a needed 
health reform, and hammers it across 
every breakfast-table, every supper- 
table, in the land, the reform is worked. 

For years some of the best physi- 
cians of this country, allied as the 
American Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality, worked 
to save the lives of babies through 
educating mothers; but they reached 
comparatively few women. 

Then suddenly the lay press took 
over the campaign. 

Down in Shreveport, Louisiana, a 
mother and a physician planned a con- 
test wherein little children were exam- 
ined like the live stock at the State 
Fair. Prizes were given to healthy 
babies. A magazine for women heard 
about it, and promptly offered prizes 
for better babies at all country fairs. 
Editors of great dailies seized on this 
picturesque idea and published news 
items, special stories, accounts of con- 
tests, and editorials on the subject of 
better babies for America. A _ single 


article on the subject, syndicated to 





leading papers in different cities, had, 
according to the combined circulation of 
these papers, six million readers. Other 
articles published in magazines and 
papers brought the number of readers 
up to ten million. More than one tenth 
of the population of America was read- 
ing.and talking on this one subject. 
Physicians and learned men protested 
against the methods employed; but the 
fact remained that among those ten 
million readers were hundreds of thou- 
sands of parents who had never given 
much thought to infant mortality and 
its causes, sanitation and hygiene, and 
their effect on children. What the finest 
body of medical men could not accom- 
plish through their medical literature 
and private practice, the lay press of 
the United States did — and that was 
to awaken the maternal conscience to 
the right of the child to good health. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
To-day public health workers and 


medical bodies can secure large and 
eager audiences to hear talks on sanitg. 
tion, hygiene, and the care and feeding of 
infants. The American Medical Asso. 
ciation, through its committee on Pyb. 
lic Health Education Among Woien, 
is able to organize baby health confer. 
ences in small towns where a health 
officer is unknown. Down in Washing. 
ton, the Children’s Bureau, originally 
planned to investigate  child-labor 
conditions and those equally grave con. 
ditions that increase infant mortality, 
finds itself overwhelmed with requests 
for educational literature on the care 


and feeding of the child. 
The Questions Parents Are Asking 


American parents are now awake to 
the importance of the care of children. 
The moment has come for a bigger and 
broader preparation for parenthood 
than the care of the living child. 

As organizer of the Better Babies 
movement of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, I watched with intense in- 
terest the gradual change in the char- 
acter of inquiries that came to my desk: 

First: “How can I improve the 
condition of my child?” 

Second: “How can I have the de- 
fects in my child reduced or removed?” 

Third: “‘How can I prevent defects 
in my next baby by more intelligent 
care immediately after it is born?” 

Fourth, and finally — the fundamen- 
tal question: “How can I take care 
of myself, that I may bring a healthy 
child into the world?” 

When this last question became too 
insistent and too frequent for one per- 
son to answer, a club was thrown open 
to prospective mothers, conducted en- 
tirely by correspondence. In the six 
months of its existence it has gained a 
membership of five thousand earnest 
women, each working toward safer 
motherhood and better children. 

Their letters, some written on the 
backs of grocery-order slips, some on 
the husband’s business stationery, others 
on heavy monogramed linen of the best 
quality, all voice the need and the long- 
ing for more light on motherhood: 


How soon should I consult a doctor? 


Please send me a list of supplies needed 
for my own care. 


We have had business troubles and must 
economize. Will I be safer in a small hospital 
like or in my own home, cared for by a 
semi-trained nurse from the Association? 








My husband has just read your last letter, 
and he says he never before realized what a 
serious thing having a baby in the home 
really is. He thought every woman could 
= through the experience as his fine, 

ealthy mother did. To-morrow we are 
going to see the best doctor we can find. 


Your letter helped me so much. I sup- 
posed that I just had to endure those dread- 
ful headaches as part of the price every 
woman pays for becoming a mother. Now 
my husband has promised to take me to 
town the first pleasant day, and then I will 
see a doctor, as you suggest. 


The awakening of the mother- 
conscience to the right of the unborn 
child to health! 

The awakening of the husband- 
conscience to the right of the wife to 
protection from every danger that 
may threaten her when she bears his 
children! : 

Less sentiment and a fainter halo for 
Mother, but more scientific care. 

Less leaning on Providence and a more 
intimate acquaintance with Science as 
personified by the best physician ob- 
tainable. 

On these foundations will be built 
the McCuiure campaign for Safety 
First for Mother. 





ERE will be more articles on this subject in McCLURE’S, until, as in 
. the case of Twilight Sleep, all that public opinion can do is done. 
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TIFFANY & Co, 


JEWELERS 


VALUE 
QUALITY 
WORKMANSHIP 
VARIETY 
STYLE 


SILVERSMITHS 


THE MAIL SERVICE GIVES PROMPT 
ATTENTION TO ALL INQUIRIES 


FIFTH AVENUE & of {STREET 
NEW YORK 
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This bunch 
of grapes, 
weighing a 
pound, 
would fur- 
nishcream of 
tartar suffi- 
cient to make 
the Royal 
Baking Pow- 
der required 
to raise a dozen 
tea-biscuits. 








W hen partaking of 
the hot biscuits, or 
| delicious cakes, 
there is an added 
| zest from an ap- 
preciation of the 
cleanly and health- 
ful source of their 
ingredients. 























McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


The whole- 
some, high- 
ly efficient 
baking pow- 
der used by 
particular 
people who 
desire the 
best and will 
have no 
other, is 
made . from 
cream of tartar, 
the product of 
orapes. 


There are numer- 
ous so-called bak- 
ing powders sold 
at a lower price 
than Royal; but they are made from 
materials which cost but a trifle and 
are not economical at any price. 


Determine the quality and healthfulness of 
the baking powder you purchase by reading 
the clause on the back of the label, which shows 
what it is made of. It should say ‘Cream 


of ‘Tartar’ to entitle it to your favor. 


ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER 


Contains No Alum or Lime Phosphate 
It Is Absolutely Pure and Healthful 
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